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WILLIAM BLACKLOCK, JOURNALIST 



CHAPTEK I 

A REPORTER'S CAREER BEGINS — AND NEARLY ENDS 

j^SjJEiJ OOD-B YE again, my son; an* God bless you." 

Igllfyll " Good-bye, father." 

fjJSSsSfc l "An' tak' tent to your ways in the great 

"Never fear, father; good-bye." 

" Good-bye, William ; " and old Abel Blacklock once more 
wrung his son's hand as the express train for the North 
thundered out of the darkness into the wayside station of 
Langdale, and pulled up, panting and snorting, as if im- 
patient at the delay, to take on board the few passengers 
who were likely to be found at that isolated Border town. 

Doors were opened and slammed, parcels were pitched 
from the van on to the platform, the stationmaster and the 
guard exchanged a few hurried sentences, the whistle 
sounded, and the train shot out into the darkness again 
before the inquisitive passenger who wanted to know the 
name of the station could lower the window and thrust 
forth his head. 

Abel Blacklock wistfully watched the train till the rear 

lights were suddenly swallowed up in the adjacent tunnel ; 

7 
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then he turned and walked slowly up the brae, on the top 
of which his house and woodyard were perched side by side. 

" He's gane," said his neighbour, Watty Armstrong, the 
tanner, who was lounging at his front door in his shirt 
sleeves, puffing gravely at a short clay pipe. 

"Ay, he's gane," Blacklock replied, with characteristic 
laconicism, and passed on. 

Watty was disappointed. He had waylaid Blacklock in 
the hope of having "a crack" with him about a subject 
that had been one of the chief themes of conversation and 
speculation in Langdale circles for nearly a month — the 
departure of William Blacklock for Hillburgh to join the 
staff of the Mercury, the great daily. William's appoint- 
ment was regarded as an honour to be shared by the whole 
community. The townspeople could not be said to definitely 
comprehend the nature of the duties attached thereto, or 
estimate its emoluments ; but the first were believed to be 
arduous and mysterious, and the other enormous. 

" If he's no' aditor he's next door to't," Watty Armstrong 
had said knowingly to a group of awed listeners. 

"D'ye tell me that?" exclaimed Peter Stapples, the 
weaver, giving voice to the general wonderment. 

" Ay, that I dae. He's a terrible clever chield, is Wullie 
Blacklock. Ye'll hear mair o' the Mercury, noo that he's 
ta'en it in haund." 

Watty was one of that curious class whose delight it is to 
be thought conversant with the affairs of their neighbours, 
and who deem no trouble too great provided it enhances 
their reputation in that respect. Hence his eagerness to 
entice Abel Blacklock into a conversation, and his disap- 
pointment at the failure of the attempt. He retreated to 
his fireside "wi' his mouth fa'en fowre holes," as Mra 
Armstrong described the chapfallen aspect of her spouse. 
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Abel Blacklock passed on up the hill, and entered his 
house, whose sole occupant now, besides himself, was Janet, 
a housekeeper and general servant of extreme age, who, 
since the death of Mrs. Blacklock, had assumed the super- 
vision of the household. As Janet was almost stone deaf 
it would have been useless to have unburdened himself to 
her, even if the stern old man had felt inclined to do so, 
which he did not. But this infirmity was no reason why 
the "readin' o' the chapter" should not be conducted with 
the accustomed ceremony ; and Janet, summoned from the 
kitchen, sat bolt upright in a corner while he slowly and 
reverently read the allotted portion of Scripture, of which 
she did not hear a single word. 

The abrupt closing of the Bible was the signal for Janet 
to leave the room, but first she stepped forward to the table 
to return the book to its resting-place on the top of the 
chest of drawers, beside the glass case of stuffed birds and 
the stand of waxen fruit. 

" Let it bide," said Blacklock, keeping his closed hand on 
the Bible; and Janet, understanding the gesture, hobbled 
from the room in silence. 

When he was alone, Blacklock opened the book at the 
family register, and, wiping and adjusting his spectacles, 
read over the entries slowly and carefully, as if he had 
some weighty purpose in view. Then, lifting a pen, he 
added, in bold, sprawling letters, to the record of his son 
William's birth — "Left home to join the staff of the 
Mercury newspaper, 28th September 18 — ." 

It was more than an hour before the grey old man roused 
himself with a deep sigh from a dream of the dim past, 
replaced the book, and went slowly off to bed, feeling more 
sad and lonely than he had done since the day his wife died. 

Meanwhile Blacklock the younger was sitting comfortably 
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curled up in a corner of the railway carriage, happy in visions 
of the future. His eyes were closed, and he held an open 
letter in his hand. The expression on his face was a most 
pleasant one, and occasionally he smiled, as if some happy 
thought were passing through his mind 

Leaning forward, so that the uncertain light of the lamp 
might fall upon the letter, he read it over slowly more than 
once ; and then, settling himself in the corner again, he drew 
his travelling cap over his forehead, shut his eyes, and, as 
was evident from the happy play of his features, resumed 
the same pleasing train of thought. 

The letter which the young man had read with such 
satisfaction was from Messrs. Hendon & Hartley, pro- 
prietors of the Mercury^ one of the most prosperous and 
influential of the great morning newspapers, and it recorded 
the engagement of William Blacklock as junior reporter on 
that journal, at a salary of £120 a year. 

For about two years previous to this time, Blacklock, 
now in his twenty-third year, had combined the duties of 
shopman in a stationery and general warehouse in Langdale 
with those of district correspondent for the Mercury \ and 
having on more than one occasion exhibited abilities above 
those of the average country contributor, and thereby 
brought himself under the favourable notice of the keen- 
witted proprietors, who seemed to know and to see every- 
thing bearing on the efficiency of their journal, he had little 
difficulty in obtaining a coveted post on the literary staff 
when one became vacant. 

To get on to the permanent staff of the Mercury had been 
an ambition long and secretly cherished by Blacklock, in 
common with most country correspondents. Let him once, 
he thought, put his foot on the first rung of the ladder, and 
he would rapidly make his way to eminence. And even 
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should he not gain a great altitude in his profession, the 
mere fact of being on the Mercury, the great daily, seemed 
in itself the fulfilment of no mean ambition. It needed but 
a glance at his pale, expressive face to read there high hope 
and buoyant spirits. 

As he lay, dreamy and comfortable, he was picturing in 
fancy the career that had opened up before him. Each step 
to success seemed so clear, so easy, failure so improbable. 
The roar and rattle of the train as it dashed on through the 
darkness made fitting accompaniment to the impetuous on- 
rush of the crowd of brilliant fancies that swept through 
his brain ; then the sound of the wheels as they beat the 
metals settled into a lulling rhythm, and Blacklock slept, 
to dream that he had blossomed with marvellous rapidity 
into an "able editor," and was astonishing everybody by 
his splendid achievements in journalism. 

A sudden jerk, a violent gripping of the brake on the 
wheels, followed by a long shriek from the engine whistle, 
interrupted those bright visions, and before Blacklock could 
give a thought to what had happened, he was pitched with 
irresistible force to the opposite side of the carriage. Then 
came a terrific crashing, grinding, and whirring, a prolonged 
roar like a thunder-clap ; and his senses left him. 

When he came to himself he was lying on his back on a 
grassy bank by the side of the railway. For a few minutes 
he lay looking blankly up to the moonlit sky, and 
wondering where he was. Presently the sound of shouts 
and hurrying feet and the swaying of lanterns brought him 
to full consciousness, and, raising himself on his elbow, he 
looked around him. 

Heaped into a huge ruin upon the railway track lay the 
train in which he had travelled. Beneath the shattered 
carriages the engine, twisted and battered into fantastic 
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shape, belched forth smoke and hissed and quivered like a 
living thing. Already the fire from the furnace had begun 
to take hold upon the wreckage. Carriages with their sides 
wrenched off, others with their ends smashed in, some over- 
turned and partially embedded in the ballast and mud; others 
tossed entire, as if by some giant hand, right on the top 
of the ruin and poised there as if by magic ; portmanteaux, 
trunks, coats, and hats, and here and there a human body 
firmly wedged between heavy masses of splintered timber — 
this was the scene that impressed itself upon Blacklock's 
returning consciousness. 

Save a dazed and numb sensation, and a throbbing pain 
in his forehead, he felt no injury, and he made an effort to 
rise. But his legs shook under him, his body seemed as 
heavy as lead, and with a stagger he fell to the earth again, 
where he lay, unable to move or cry out. 

Soon he became aware of the approach of hurrying foot- 
steps and eager voices ; lanterns began to flit about up and 
down the line, and two men, kneeling beside him, laid their 
hands on his face and passed them over his limbs. 

" This one seems to be a' richt> doctor," said one of the 
men, whose uniform showed him to be a railway porter. 

"Yes, apparently; partially stunned. "We must have 
him taken to the waiting-room," was the reply, spoken in 
the low, calm tones of the practised medical man. Baising 
Blacklock's head, the doctor poured some brandy down his 
throat, and directing the porter to turn the lamp on his 
patient's face, watched it closely. 

"Thanks," Blacklock murmured, strengthened by the 
stimulant. " Will you help me to rise 1 " 

Assisted by strong arms, he rose and walked along the 
line, leaning heavily on the shoulder of the porter, while 
the doctor hurried to where a group of the rescue party were 
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bending over two prostrate forms. The short silence that 
had followed upon the reverberating crash of the collision 
was now broken, and as Blacklock picked his way among 
the wreckage, his ears were filled with groans and shrieks 
and wild cries for help. 

"This is terrible!" he said, shuddering. "How did 
it happen V 

" God save us, man, dinna speak aboot that the noo," the 
porter answered excitedly ; " we've an awfu' job afore us 
the nicht. It would be better for you no' to look at ony- 
thing, but come quick to the waitin'-room. Ye're maybe 
mair hurt than ye think 0'. 

Thus admonished, Blacklock stumbled onward, and in a 
few minutes entered the station, and was assisted to one 
of the waiting-rooms. 

" Noo rest yersel' here a bit. Te seem to be the first o* 
the passengers that's been got oot. I maun awa' back to 
help. Ye'll soon be a' richt again." 

For some time Blacklock was left to himself in the dingy, 
comfortless waiting-room, for the station was quite deserted, 
the railway servants and the few travellers who had been 
waiting for trains having rushed off to give assistance at the 
first word of alarm. But it was not long before the station 
began to be thronged by excited people, who had come from 
the little town of Welford, about a quarter of a mile from 
the railway. Every now and again a party of men, bearing 
an improvised stretcher, would make their way silently 
through the crowd, sometimes with an injured but still 
living passenger; but with terrible frequency the burden 
they carried was covered from view — a silent indication 
that a dead body lay beneath. 

While this grim work was progressing, Blacklock's 
faculties, under the combined effects of rest and stimulating 
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food, were rapidly regaining their normal activity, and with 
it returned his strong journalistic instincts. 

It has been said that a special providence watches over 
newspaper reporters, and, unlike many proverbial sayings, 
this belief is grounded upon almost unvarying experience. 
Reporters travel by land and sea much more than the 
average mortal. They are out in all weathers, and at all 
hours of the day and night. They traverse the busiest 
streets, and penetrate into the vilest and most dangerous 
slums. And yet does any one ever read of a reporter having 
been drowned in a disaster at sea, or killed in a railway 
accident, or having his neck broken in an overturned 
carriage, or being garrotted in a back street, or even run 
over by a cab or cart or omnibus? The newspaper man 
may happen to be in the company of those who meet their 
death by one or other of these mischances, but if he is a 
man worthy of his profession he will make his escape in 
condition sound enough to permit of his writing a lively 
description of the adventure for his particular journal. 

Throw a true reporter out of the window, and when he 
comes to earth — which he will certainly do on his feet — 
his first thought will be how best to turn the incident into 
"copy." 

This being so, it was natural that when Blacklock had 
recovered somewhat from his stupor his first thought should 
be of the Mercury. He telegraphed to the editor, apprising 
him of the accident, and asking for instructions. Then he 
set himself to learn the facts of the disaster. So far as 
he could gather from the rambling and contradictory state- 
ments of the officials, the accident had been caused by the 
express running into a goods train which had missed the 
points at Welford Junction and run on to the wrong line. 
The express train, going at full speed at the time, had cut 
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the goods train in two, then leaping from the rails, had 
hurled itself against a steep, rocky embankment, and been 
dashed to pieces. It was not known how many passengers 
had been killed; but ten dead bodies had been recovered 
from the wreckage, and the number of seriously injured was 
very large. 

While Blacklock, notwithstanding a sense of returning 
pain and languor, was hurrying hither and thither, gathering 
this information in disjointed fragments, a telegram was 
thrust into his hand — a reply to his message to the editor. 

" Gome on by first train to Hillburgh. Reporters on way 
to Welford," he read with indescribable relief ; for now he 
was thoroughly jaded in body and mind, and at once he 
entered the special train that was about to start for Hill- 
burgh with those passengers who had escaped unhurt, or 
whose injuries were not so serious as to prevent their 
removal. 

When the train had got fairly under way, Blacklock 
prepared to write an account of tho disaster, but he was 
dismayed to find that the violent aching of his head, tho 
dimness of the light in the carriage, and the jolting and 
swaying, made impossible a task which even under the most 
favourable circumstances is none of the easiest. Again and 
again he made the attempt, but the words would not come, 
nor would the pencil obey his trembling fingers, and at 
length he gave up in despair. 

When the train drew up at the first halting-place on the 
way, the door of Blacklock's carriage was abruptly opened 
by a tall, strongly-built man, buttoned up to the chin in a 
heavy ulster, and with a travelling-cap drawn over his ears. 

"Are you Mr. Blacklock?" he asked, taking a well- 
browned meerschaum from his mouth, and sweeping Black- 
lock with a glance that seemed to take in every detail of 



1 
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the young man's appearance in a moment. "I'm Mr 
Weldon, of the Mercury? continued the stranger. "I'm 
on my way to Welford Junction. Have you written any- 
thing about the accident yet?" 

He spoke very calmly, coldly, and with remarkable 
deliberation; he looked a man to whom emotion and 
excitement were unknown. 

" I've got the facts," Blacklock replied, not a little em- 
barrassed and annoyed at such an inauspicious first meeting 
with the chief of the reporting stafl^ " but I have been so 
much shaken that I can scarcely hold a pencil I have 
not written anything yet, but I think I could dictate an 
account." 

" That's unfortunate, for it's very late now," said Weldon, 
looking at his watch and frowning slightly. "I should like 
a good account of this — as much as you can turn out. So 
far as I can make out, the Advertiser men have not heard of 
the accident, so it's likely the Mercury will be the only 
paper that will have it to-morrow morning. Go on, and I'll 
wire that you're coming. Good-night." 

The chief reporter walked leisurely across the platform, 
and re-entered his train just as it was moving away. 

Mr. Weldon did everything in a leisurely way ; by twenty 
years' practice he had raised deliberation to a fine art. He 
had the reputation of being the most self -controlled pressman 
in the country. In times when excitement was at fever 
heat, and men of nerve were in danger of losing their heads, 
no matter how important or appalling the occurrence, 
Weldon always remained calm, collected, unruffled, with 
all his wits on the alert. Indeed, it was an article of faith 
with his colleagues that their chief's pulses would not 
vary by one single beat even at the sounding of the Last 
Trump. » 



CHAPTER II 



BLAOKLOOK SHOWS HIS MBTTLB 



fellHHEN the train reached Hillburgh, Blacklock's 
UEfl endurance had well-nigh given way. The pain 
JJjSI in his head threatened to overmaster him, his 
eyes swam, his limbs were trembling beneath 
him. Bat with a supreme effort of will he roused himself, 
and called out as cheery as possible an " All right " when 
hailed by a messenger, sent down with a cab from the Mercury 
Office. 

It was now on the stroke of midnight ; the streets were 
deserted and still ; and it was with a sensation as of passing 
into a new world that Blacklock alighted under the glare that 
streamed from the windows, and entered the newspaper office. 
He was struck by the perfect quiet that reigned every- 
where. The padded doors swung noiselessly to and fro; 
indiarubber mats in the corridors made footsteps inaudible ; 
in fact, had it not been for the continuous clicking of the 
telegraph and the rattle of the " shoots " as they sped, laden 
with " copy," to the composing-room in the upper flat* one 
I might have thought that those hot, brilliantly-lighted rcrms 

were empty. 

A curious odour pervaded the office, one that he had 
never felt before; it seemed to come from a mixture of 
| tobacco smoke, printer's ink, and indiarubber. 

2 
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Blacklock, filled with something akin to awe — the be- 
coming spirit in which to penetrate the mysteries of a great 
journal — was conducted by the messenger across the hall, 
and suddenly ushered into a large room where, seated at 
small tables littered with books and newspapers, were half a 
dozen young men writing as if some heavy stake depended 
upon their rapidity. They were so engrossed with their work 
that Blacklock's entrance did not attract their notice till, 
bending over one of the reporters — for it was the reporters' 
room they had entered — the messenger said something in a 
low tone. 

"Mr. Blacklock, how are you? I'm glad you've come," 
said the reporter, rising and shaking the new-comer by the 
hand, while the others looked at him for a moment from 
under their eyebrows. " Take a chair. I have a wire from 
Mr. "Weldon. He says youVe something about the accident 
to dictate. I'll take it down at once." 

Adroitly and politely the reporter — a short, dark young 
man, and bald, though young — placed a chair and relieved 
Blacklock of his hat and overcoat. 

"There's a tremendous pressure on to-night — tremendous," 
he rattled on briskly, clearing the table as he spoke. 
"Gladstone has reeled off seven columns in the House 
to-night ; we've a big political demonstration in the city — 
Salisbury on the stump; and then there's the accident at 
"Welford. Misfortunes never come but in troops. The old 
man's as fierce as a bear robbed of her cubs. He swears the 
paper will never get out in time. But here goes." 

"With that irreverent allusion to the editorial anxiety, the 
reporter threw himself into a chair, seized a note-book and 
pencil, and prepared to write from Blacklock's dictation with 
the air of one who resignedly submits to a hard necessity. 

The first sentence of any composition is always the most 
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difficult to write. Once it is committed to paper the pen 
runs on with comparative fluency. But Blacklock had 
mentally conned over his introduction when sitting in the 
train, and was about to begin without halt or hesitation, when 
the door opened and a man of singular appearance entered. 

He was tall and squarely built, a man of powerful 
physique. His dress was negligent even to slovenliness. 
A short jacket hung loosely from his broad shoulders, glossy 
with wear, and minus several buttons. His trousers were 
creased and " baggy," his necktie was awry, and his slippers 
were long past the merely shabby stage. But Blacklock did 
not at the moment notice these eccentricities in dress ; his 
attention was at once drawn to the remarkable face and 
head, and there arrested. 

The dullest observer of human physiognomy would have 
seen at a glance that he was in the presence of a man of 
intensely strong and original individuality. The head was 
large and massive ; the forehead low, but beautifully arched, 
and set in an abundance of unkempt, iron-grey hair, whose 
straggling locks reached almost to his shoulders, and fringed 
his face like a mane. Save for a slight white whisker the face 
was clean shaven, its strongly-marked features thus standing 
out in clear, firm lines. The mouth was so resolute that it 
might have been pronounced harsh, had it not been for an 
occasional twitching smile that played about its corners. 

But the most impressive feature of that rugged face was 
the eyes. They seemed at times to emit fire. Shining with 
intelligence and penetration from under the shaggy, over- 
hanging brows, they appeared to pierce through and through 
whatever they rested upon. They were eyes beneath whose 
gaze the most arrogant would have been subdued to respect 

" So," said the strange figure, as he stood at the doorway 
with hands thrust to the farthest depths of his trouser 
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pockets, and blowing clouds of smoke from a fresh clay pipe, 
"you fellows have done it now. If justice is done hereafter 
you'll have a specially uncomfortable place provided for you 
in the other world for what you've made me suffer on earth." 

" We're just finishing now, sir," said one of the reporters, 
all of whom had now become almost desperately intent on 
their work. " We're somewhat short-handed because of Mr. 
Weldon's absence." 

The rugged man growled, but did not reply. "What 
have you got here % " he asked, bending over a junior who 
was bestowing infinite care upon a short paragraph. 

" The annual meeting of the Sabbath Protection Society, 
sir," replied the junior, flushing and looking up nervously. 

" lines — lines ! Put it into ten lines. We haven't room 
for more to-night. And what are you doing ? " addressing 
a stout, comfortable reporter in evening dress, who was 
puffing a fragrant cigar and writing leisurely, with an elegant 
toast-list lying in front of him. 

"The Academy banquet," replied the stout man in a 
mellow voice; "it was first-rate." 

" The wine or the speech-making ? " asked the editor, with 
an almost imperceptible twinkle in his eyes. 

"Both," said the reporter, laying down his cigar, and 
beaming upon the company. " Sir Francis Hedley made a 
very good speech." 

" And what did Francis say ? " 

In a few ready, neat sentences the reporter gave a compre- 
hensive summary of the speech of the evening. 

" I'd give that pretty full ; but remember, every one of 
you, everything must be kept down to its lowest possible 
limits. I'm completely swamped. Don't give a line more 
than is absolutely necessary." 

Giving these orders in a voice that could be heard by 
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every one in the room, he moved over to the corner where 
Blacklock was sitting. 

"Oh, you're Mr. Blacklock? Fm very glad you got out 
of that smash safe and sound. It's not often we have one 
of our own men to give a ' survivor's narrative.' Make it as 
long as you like, we'll find room for it whatever has to 
stand. Sit down, my son," he added kindly, Blacklock 
having risen at the first words addressed to him. 

"Shall I confine myself, sir, to describing my own 
personal experiences as a passenger? " Blacklock inquired. 

" Yes ; Weldon will see to the general account. But are 
you sure you are none the worse of the accident % You are 
very pale." 

"There's nothing the matter with me, I think," said 
Blacklock bravely, though not altogether truthfully. "I 
only feel very tired, and my head aches badly." He was 
struggling manfully against the f aintness that was gradually 
creeping over him. 

"If you feel quite well go on with your dictation, but 
take care of yourself. What have we got here, Maclver ? " 
he asked, lifting a pile of manuscript from a desk, and 
turning to the nearest reporter. 

" A lot of miscellaneous paragraphs, sir." 

" Why, there's three-quarters of a column here, at least. 
This must be cut down." 

Swiftly his fingers ran over the sheets, and his brows 
contracted as he read, not without some strong expletives, 
the headings of the paragraphs. 

" Cut these down without mercy," he said fiercely, tossing 
the bundle before the unhappy Maclver. Then he left the 
room by a door that communicated with an apartment 
where, behind a mountainous heap of Blue-books, a keen, 
hollow-eyed man was munching his supper while ho trans- 
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formed the Registrar-General's annual return of births, 
marriages, and deaths into a crisp, humorous social article, 
a style of work at which he was a past master. 

" Confound it ! " said one of the reporters ruefully, when 
the door of the room closed, "there goes a fine descrip- 
tive par. It took the best part of an hour and cigarettes 
innumerable to concoct. For pity's sake, Maclver, do leave 
something of it but the first and last sentences." 

"Brevity is the soul of wit, to-night, at all events," 
Maclver replied, as he dashed his pencil, with a great show 
of pretended ferocity, over sheet after sheet of the doomed 
paragraphs. "There'll be more than you swearing when 
they open the paper to-morrow morning. " 

" Who is the gentleman that was in the room just now ? " 
Blacklock inquired of his companion in an undertone. 

" Don't you know your editor ? " the reporter exclaimed, 
raising his eyebrows. "That," said he, with much melo- 
dramatic gesticulation, " is Mr. David Shenstone, editor-in- 
chief of the Mercury — the wiliest angler, the best shot* the 
heaviest smoker, the foremost journalist, the cleverest man 
in the country ; and a right good fellow — when you know 
him, but" — 

The reporter stopped suddenly and nodded ominously. 
Then he cocked his right eye, pursed his lips, and, leaning 
forward on the table with his chin resting on his hands, 
regarded Blacklock with a look that seemed to signify, 
"And if you take my advice you will make yourself 
acquainted with his ways at the earliest possible moment." 

" I thought he was the editor, but I was not certain," replied 
Blacklock, on whom this pantomime made a deep impression. 

"Perhaps you thought he was the night - porter, eh? 
That's excusable. He doesn't spend much on his wardrobe, 
I reckon. You wouldn't think, to look at him, that his 
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salary runs far into the four figures, and that he hobnobs 
with the big-wigs of the land, eh % But you mil think it 
some day soon. Wait till you know him. Old Davy could 
give the Admirable Crichton fits. But now to business." 

Saying this in a manner that pointedly conveyed his 
decision not to discuss further the merits of his editor for 
the present^ the reporter lifted his pencil again, and re- 
quested Blacklock to "go ahead like steam." 

For more than a quarter of an hour Blacklock slowly 
dictated, more conscious at every succeeding sentence of 
increasing weakness and confusion of thought. But he 
struggled on, concealing, as he thought, his distress from 
his companion, who, however, had been glancing at him 
anxiously from time to time. 

" You must be unwell," he said, when the work being at 
length completed, Blacklock shut his eyes and rested his 
head upon his hand. 

Blacklock raised his head to make a reply, but the words 
died away upon his lips, the objects in the room suddenly 
became strangely distant, he reeled in his chair, and fell 
heavily upon the floor. 

" He is all right now. Will you see that his cab is ready ? " 
Blacklock heard an unknown voice say, as with a quiver 
he returned to consciousness and a sense of pleasant dreami- 
ness and delicious coolness. Opening his eyes, he found 
himself lying on a couch surrounded by stooping, watchful 
figures. One man held his pulse, while another gently 
pressed to his forehead a handkerchief steeped in cold water. 

" You will be all right again in a minute or two. You 
must not play any more of these tricks," said the same 
pleasant voice, while a playful smile lighted up the face 
that was held close to his. "Gently now, gently," he 
added, when Blacklock tried to rise. 
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" There's nothing the matter," said Blacklock, with a 
faint smile. But on attempting to rise he discovered his 
weakness, and was glad to sink back again upon the coach. 

The man, who had evidently assumed the direction of 
those who were attending to the patient, sat down at the 
end of the sofa; and, faint though Blacklock was, his 
attention was fixed by the quiet kindliness of the stranger's 
face. His office jacket, slippers, and a bundle of telegrams 
he had hastily thrust into his pocket on being summoned 
to Blacklock's aid, all betokened his sub-editorial duties. 
The others addressed him as Maitland. 

"Rest there till the cab comes, my boy," said Mr. 
Shenstone, who had been hovering round the group, dis- 
playing more concern than one would have expected from 
a man of his rugged cast. 

Assisted by Maitland and one of the reporters, Blacklock 
walked downstairs to the cab, the editor himself bringing 
up the rear and anxiously admonishing them to be careful 
of their charge. And he stood bareheaded in the night 
air till Blacklock and the reporter had entered the cab and 
driven away to the former's lodgings. 

"An amazingly plucky young fellow that/' he said re- 
flectively, as he turned with Maitland and re-entered the 
office. " I think hell do, — I think hell do ; " and, mutter- 
ing thus, Mr. Shenstone ambled in his easy, loose-jointed 
way into his room, and for the space of three pipefuls — 
with him a frequent mode of measuring periods of time 
— remained immersed in leader-writing. 

In the adjoining room Maitland, the chief sub-editor, 
busy with his telegrams and proofs, was experiencing that 
grim satisfaction which even the most humane pressman 
cannot altogether suppress when a startling catastrophe 
furnishes him with " something good " for his newspaper. 




CHAPTER in 

THE BEAMY SIDE OF JOURNALISM 

[BOUT noon on the following day a thin, sallow, 
sad-eyed man of middle age rose from bed, 
and after a hasty toilet and a still more hasty 
breakfast, and having filled his coat pockets 
with pencils and note -books, and lighted a pipe chipped 
and browned with long use, walked quickly down the street 
towards the centre of the town. 

There was nothing in the outward appearance of the man 
to attract the attention of his fellows. His hair at the 
temples might be scantier and greyer than on most men 
of his years, and the expression of his eyes more uneasy 
and furtive. But with these exceptions he was just like 
any other elderly man of commonplace shabbiness. It was 
his strange movements that might have roused the curiosity 
of a passer-by. 

Suddenly stopping in front of a stationer's shop, at the 
door of which a Mercury contents bill was displayed, he 
started so violently that his pipe fell from his mouth. 

"Merciful heavens! Another miss!" he ejaculated, as 
a paler hue passed over his saffron countenance. "'Dis- 
astrous Railway Accident at "Welf ord ' ! "We haven't a line 
about it ! " 

"Without saying another word, he buttoned his thread- 
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bare surtout tightly round his lean body, and started off 
at an accelerated pace. In a few minutes he turned into 
a doorway in one of the busiest thoroughfares, and, mounting 
two flights of narrow stairs, entered a dingy office. 

In a corner, with his chair tilted to a perilous angle, 
his feet on the table, a soft hat stuck airily on the back 
of his head, and a pipe in his mouth, sat an unwholesome- 
looking youth, in dirty linen and a dust-coat that had the 
appearance of having been slept in the previous night. 
Another young man of scarcely less tidy exterior stood, 
with his hands in his pockets, looking out of the window, 
and whistling an air from a recent comic opera. 

" There's a note for you on the table, Mr. Peeke," said 
one of the unwholesome youths, addressing the sad-eyed man, 
and expectorating at long range into the waste-paper basket. 

"It's from Goldstone," added the other young man, 
winking at his companion. "He was asking for you a 
minute or two ago. He seems to be in a frightful stew 
about something or other." 

Mr. Samuel Peeke, the lean, care-worn individual, who, 
it must now be explained, was the chief reporter of the 
Advertiser^ reluctantly opened and read the note, and then 
turning to a file of the Mercury^ ran his eye over the 
account of the accident at "Welford. 

"A Mercury man was in the smash," said one of the 
juniors, when Peeke had finished reading, "a new man 
called Blacklock, or else they would have missed the affair 
as well. So it was more luck than good guiding that helped 
the Mercury this time." 

" It's very unlucky for us, all the same, — very unlucky. 
And so soon after the last row, too. It's hard lines — very 
hard lines," Peeke said, as, with a sigh and a troubled brow, 
he closed the file. 
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Farther colloquy was cut short by a long and furious 
whistle at the speaking-tube; the ill-groomed youths ex- 
changed significant glances, and Peeke timidly shuffled across 
the floor to answer the call, only too well aware that it was 
a summons for him to appear before the dreaded Ooldstone. 

Mr. Isaac Goldstone, the proprietor and manager of the 
Advertiser^ was a Jew by birth, but showed no partiality 
for any particular religion. He was a short, pompous man, 
with a swarthy complexion and an Israelitish nose, who 
wore gold eyeglasses, heavy gold rings and watch-chain, 
and brushed his thick, black, oily hair from behind, forward 
over his ears. When it suited his purpose he could assume 
a winning affability of manner. But it was only outsiders 
who had the benefit of this bland demeanour. To the men 
in his employment he showed a temper that kept pace in 
deterioration with the dwindling of the circulation and 
influence of his journal. As that process of decay had been 
going on steadily for years, until the profits of the paper 
had sunk to a merely nominal sum, the unhappy proprietor's 
temper had reached a state of explosiveness that made what 
the reporters called "firework displays" of almost daily 
occurrence. 

It was with the certainty that he was about to bear the 
brunt of one of those outbursts that the guilty Peeke left 
the gloomy reporters' chamber, with its smoke-blackened 
walls, rickety chairs, and musty files, and entered the snug 
private room of the manager. The Advertiser being a Tory 
newspaper of the venerable, blue-blooded type, the walls of 
the managerial sanctum were appropriately decorated with 
portraits of prominent statesmen of kindred politics, dead 
and living; with engravings of historical episodes, maps, 
and diagrams, all indicating the culture and research of its 
puissant occupant. 
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When Peeke entered the room he saw with a sinking 
heart that his proprietor had assumed the attitude he always 
took up when " primed for a row." He was standing with 
his back to the fire, his stumpy legs wide apart and planted 
firmly on the hearthrug, and his hands under his coat-tails. 
On the table lay an open diary, at sight of which the chief 
reporter shivered. 

"Good-morning, sir. You wished to see me?" Peeke 
stammered. 

" Yes, I did," Mr. Goldstone returned snappishly. " And 
I wish you to answer one or two questions." 

Here Mr. Goldstone darted a withering look at the 
wretched Peeke, and, gathering up his coat-tails more tightly 
and squaring his shoulders, continued : " How does it come 
about, sir, that the Mercury has got two columns — two solid 
columns of that accident at "Welford, and we have not got a 
line — not a single line, sir 1 " Mr. Goldstone sirred his men 
only when he was very fierce. 

" I'm very sorry, sir," Peeke began meekly. 

" Sorry ! " Goldstone echoed shrilly. " Sorry, sir ! What's 
that got to do with it ? " 

"The accident occurred late at njght, and if it had not 
been that one of the Mercury staff happened to be in the 
collision, they would not have it either." 

" Happened ! It always happens thus ! " Goldstone shouted, 
dancing on the hearthrug with rage. " That's no excuse — 
no excuse whatever. You need not try to hoodwink me, 
sir. The injured passengers were brought on to Hillburgh 
last night, and if you and your pack of lazy incapables had 
had the little wits you have about you, you could not have 
missed hearing of it. Explain yourself, sir." 

" We heard nothing of it at all, sir. The usual calls were 
made ; but, as you know, we have not enough men to " — 
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"That's nothing to me, Mr. Peeke, nothing to me," 
Goldstone broke in, with a vicious glare at his chief. " You 
and your men are here to report for the Advertiser, but you, 
one and all, seem to do anything and everything but that." 

At this allusion to the work for other journals with which 
the underpaid staff of the Advertiser in spare hours augmented 
their incomes, Peeke winced visibly, for he remembered 
that he had been occupied till four o'clock that morning 
transcribing a "special" for a North country newspaper; 
and Mr. Goldstone, knowing that he had struck upon the 
weak point of his victim's defence, hastened to follow up 
the advantage. 

" How does it always happen that the Mercury is before 
us ? " he demanded, lifting the diary and bringing down his 
clenched fist upon it. " Look here, sir, look here ; here's a 
list of all the misses the Advertiser has made in the last six 
months. Look at it, Mr. Peeka Beckon up your sins of 
omission, Mr. Peeke. There are scores of them — see, scores 
of them ; and you have never once made a satisfactory 
explanation. The Mercury always is ahead of us, always 
takes the wind out of our sails." 

With a furious slam Mr. Goldstone closed the record of 
journalistic shortcomings, threw it violently on the table, 
and, wheeling round, glared upon the crestfallen reporter, 
while he waited for the time-worn excuses with which 
Peeke was wont to meet those taunts. 

" You are aware, sir," he pleaded, " that the Mercury has 
a much larger staff than we have." 

"Larger staff!" Mr. Goldstone cried in shrill fury. 
" How many more men will you need to give you ears and 
eyes? You never hear anything, you never see anything. 
You never by any chance have anything that the Mercury 
has not got, except small Good Templar tea meetings and 
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Sunday-school soirees, and wretched trash of that sort. If I 
did my duty I should dismiss the whole pack of you on the 
spot." 

This threat of dismissal did not affect the already crushed 
man of hieroglyphics so much as might have been expected, 
for the reason that constant repetition in the course of the 
past twelvemonth had robbed it of its terrors ; and, further- 
more, because Peeke knew that his employer would think 
twice before dismissing a staff which he could not without 
much difficulty replace at such small salaries — wages that a 
labourer would have scorned. 

Peeke nibbled the end of his pen and said nothing. 

" The next miss, and you go, sir ; and you may convey 
that information to those under you. I will not tolerate 
this bungling stupidity any longer. Mind you, the very next 
miss ! " 

As a satisfactory reply to this ultimatum did not occur to 
Peeke, who by this time was clammy with the perspiration 
of nervousness, he went on nibbling his pen and studying 
the pattern on the carpet. 

"D'ye hear, sir?" thundered Mr. Goldstone in a sudden 
explosion of wrath that caused Peeke to start back and 
stumble against his proprietor's thickly-padded writing-chair. 
u Have you heard my order ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Peeke tremulously. 

" Then why don't you say so ? Take my order and go." 

Mr. Goldstone, to the infinite relief of the long-suffering 
Peeke, was here compelled to terminate the interview, and 
instantly assumed his blandest expression preparatory to 
receiving Viscount Babbleworthe, a deaf, querulous old 
gentleman, who had come to complain that in that morning's 
Advertiser his name had been printed without the terminal 
letter — a very sore point with his lordship, who seemed 
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to have been born into the world for the single purpose 
of telling its inhabitants that his name was spelt with a 
final " e. w 

With a sigh, the downtrodden Peeke left the room and 
slowly mounted the stairs to the reporters' room. His mind 
was full of wild, rebellious thoughts, and a mad impulse 
surged within him to dash into Mr. Goldstone's room and 
in one bitter, unheeding, passionate outburst, hurl back upon 
the tyrant the heaped-up insults of those many months, and 
break the degrading bonds that held him. But the images 
of his gentle, delicate wife and five growing girls at home 
rose up before him, and with another stifled sigh he slipped 
quietly into his chair at the table. He was sad and dis- 
couraged ; he felt more than ever that life was going very 
hardly with him. 

During Peeke's absence another young gentleman had 
entered the reporters' room, and was now engaged in rolling 
a cigarette, an operation he performed with a rapidity and 
nicety that betokened constant practice. 

" Well, Mr. Peeke," said this new-comer in a cheery, care- 
less way, " has old Bottled Lightning had another flare-up 
this morning ? " 

"Yes, Grott; he was somewhat unpleasant oyer our 
missing the Welford accident," Peeke replied meekly, with- 
out looking up. 

"I should say he was somewhat unpleasant," said Grott, 
with sarcastic emphasis. " Samples of his ' unpleasantness ' 
came flying up the speaking-tube, he howled so loudly. By 
heavens! if he had spoken to me like that I would have 
twisted his villainous Jew nose for him. I hope you gave 
it him hot ? M 

A contemptuous smile broke over the faces of the three 
reporters at the suggestion of their dispirited chief making 
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it "hot" for anybody, not to mention one so bellicose as 
the proprietor of the Advertiser. Peeke huskily muttered 
something about its being " all very well for unmarried men 
without encumbrances to speak their minds; but married 
men with large families could not afford that luxury. " And 
as he bent lower over his desk something very like a tear 
glistened in his eye. 

These evidences of emotion did not escape the sharp eyes 
of Oliver Grott, who, though he despised his chief as a 
spiritless and ignorant hack, had a strong sympathy for any 
one whom misfortune had brought under the iron rule of 
Isaac Goldstone. Moreover, he had an inclination at that 
particular moment to pour forth on his proprietor the wrath 
that perpetually simmered in his bosom — as, indeed, it did 
within the breasts of all the reporters. 

To those journalistic serfs it afforded a gloomy satisfaction 
to gather together of an evening and talk sedition over their 
pipes, an exercise that greatly relieved the evil feelings 
engendered by overwork and underpay from which the staff 
of the Advertiser suffered. Every now and then a more 
than usually tyrannous command from Goldstone would 
cause this smouldering discontent to break out into open 
rebellion, which generally ended in one or two of the 
reporters leaving for other spheres of usefulness, and their 
places being taken by new and unsophisticated men, who, 
in turn, soon developed into bitter malcontents. 

But it was only the bolder spirits, and those untrammelled 
by wives and families, who ventured to such extremes. 
The mild, married men could not afford to quarrel thus with 
their bread and butter. 

Grott, one of the untrammelled, was also one of the most 
outspoken in his denunciations of Goldstone and the general 
management of the establishment. 
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" Talk about sweaters and sweating ! " he said savagely. 
" By Jove ! if it were known how Isaac Goldstone grinds 
his men he would be hounded out of society." 

"And 111 tell you what it is, Mr. Peeke," chimed in one 
of the seedy young men, seizing the opportunity to revert to 
a long-standing grievance, " if you don't stop sending me to 
so many dinners, I'll get drunk some night and disgrace the 
paper, that I will. For nearly a week now I haven't once 
seen my wife till two o'clock in the morning. Why, at this 
rate, a fellow has scarcely time to learn the names of his own 
children. Some other body will have to take a turn now, 
I tell you." 

" Is it my fault that you and Grott are the only two in 
the office that have evening dress 1" the peaceable Peeke 
answered apologetically. "And you know that Grott has 
always had other work to do on those nights. I'm sure I 
try to manage to please everybody ; but I get no sympathy 
anywhere." 

" Well, then," said the aggrieved youth, with a ghastly 
grin, " I don't see why there should not be a suit of evening 
clothes made so as to fit any of the stall Goldstone ought 
to stand that expense at least. He can't expect us to do 
it out of our miserable twenty-three-and-six a week. Can 

he?" 

" Catch him at any such extravagance," said Grott 
"The worst of it is," rejoined the other, "that he is so 
wormishly mean inside the office and so open-hearted out- 
side. The world gives the old screw quite a name for 
liberality." 

"Then the world's a wofully bad judge of character," 
Grott growled, as he thrust a note-book into his pocket 
and strolled off to the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Disabled Spinsters. 
3 



CHAPTER IV 

BLACKLOOK MAKES A FATEFUL JOURNEY 

ILLIAM BLACKLOCK'S injuries, though not 
of a nature to cause serious alarm, still were 
such as could not be trifled with. The 
shock to his nervous system, aggravated as 
it had been by mental strain and excitement, was so severe 
that for nearly a fortnight he was incapable of undergoing 
the fatigue of reporting. With characteristic thoughtful- 
ness, Messrs. Hendon & Hartley, the proprietors of the 
Mercury \ had set his mind at ease on the score of business 
by informing him that he must not hurry through con- 
valescence, and should not think of resuming his duties at 
the office until thoroughly recovered. 

So Blacklock idled away not an unpleasant couple of 
weeks under the watchful eye of Mrs. Whitson, his landlady. 
That elderly widow, who was chiefly remarkable for extreme 
thrift, the snowy whiteness of her caps, and a pertinacious 
observance of the Sabbath — even to the extent of having 
"cauld dinners " on that day — had from the first taken a 
motherly interest in the young man thrown helpless upon 
her hands; for is not pity the surest road to a woman's 
heart ? She seemed to divide her affection and her attention 
between Blacklock and her little grand-daughter Dorah, a 
pretty, active, embarrassingly intelligent child of six, whose 
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mother, Mrs. Whitson's only daughter, was dead, and whose 
father had gone " to the bad," and latterly abroad. 

Dorah and Henry Maitland were almost the only visitors 
that Blacklock had while confined to his rooms. Maitland 
did not let a day pass without dropping in upon the invalid 
and chatting with him for an hour, and always left a book, 
magazine, or a newspaper behind him. Though there was 
not the slightest tinge of pedantry in Maitland's manner or 
conversation, Blacklock very soon divined that his friend 
was a man of wide reading and varied culture. His sym- 
pathies were strong, but not effusive; indeed, Blacklock 
thought he at times detected a reserve and self-restraint in 
his conduct, in itself of such a character as to arouse lively 
curiosity. There seemed to be behind that grave kindness 
and ever unruffled bearing, an indefinable, an ineffable some- 
thing, which produced an impression that mere placidity of 
temper or external composure could not effect, Maitland 
was under thirty-five, but would have passed for five years 
beyond that age; for his brown hair and close - trimmed 
beard were streaked with grey, deep lines traversed his brow, 
and a multitude of little wrinkles radiated from the corners 
of his eyes. 

More than once after Maitland had been with him, and 
left behind on his departure that unvarying, soothing in- 
fluence, Blacklock found himself almost unconsciously dis- 
secting his friend's character and attempting to decompose 
his life's history. What had been his fortunes in this 
world % Had they been happy or had they been adverse ? 
Adverse— decidedly adverse ; for assuredly that serenity of 
demeanour, so far removed from nerveless lassitude, that 
unconcern for outward circumstances, which yet had nothing 
of the weariness of cynicism, could not have been the 
product of other than a life of storm and struggle. 
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These musings, however, did not result in any definite or 
satisfactory classification of Maitland's character ; the most 
precise adjective that he could attach to his friend's person- 
ality was the vague term " self - subdued " ; and with this 
conclusion Blacklock for the time dismissed the matter from 
his thoughts. 

At the end of a fortnight Blacklock had entirely recovered 
from the effects of his accident, and at once entered with 
zest into the routine of his journalistic duties. 

"Though you may not think so, that railway accident was 
a stroke of luck for you/ 1 Maitland remarked to him the 
night before he resumed work. 

"How do you make that out?" was the doubting reply. 

" It has brought you into notice — got your name up, as 
the expression goea A man, especially in press life, may 
do his daily work well, with conscientious thoroughness, but 
recognition or promotion will be slow of coming, or may not 
come at all. But let him do something unusual, something 
that no other one has done, and his advance is almost certain 
to be rapid. If it does nothing else, such an occurrence 
draws upon him the attention of his superiors ; otherwise he 
might jog along, industrious but unnoticed, for years, his 
individuality lost among his fellows." 

"If that be so, I don't grudge an occasional tossing 
through a railway carriage window," Blacklock answered 
gaily. " So draw in your chair to the supper-table and let 
us drink success in a cup of fragrant coffee." 

On entering the office one forenoon a few days after this 
conversation, Blacklock saw that he was "down" in the 
reporters' diary for an election campaign which a politician 
of the second or third degree was about to undertake in a 
remote county. Such work is, under favouring circumstances, 
one of the many pleasures of reporting life. In company, 
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perchance, with a companion after his own heart, the 
journalist drives from place to place with the wooer of the 
constituency, taking brief notes of the political nostrums 
expounded before a handful of shepherds and hinds gathered 
into a schoolroom from the surrounding farms, or enunciated 
with more formality at a meeting in the public hall of the 
county town, presided over by a Bailie of the Corporation, 
or other equally imposing local magnate. 

While the night is yet young the reporter has completed 
and despatched his summary of the day's speech-making, 
and the remainder of the evening he is at liberty to spend 
according to his own inclinations. These in general take 
the form of drinking whisky and water in the smoking-room 
of the hotel with a chance visitor, or lounging at the bar and 
exchanging amiable compliments with the gay siren who 
presides over the decanters. 

With the pleasant prospect of a week's holiday before 
him, Blacklock hurried home and packed his portmanteau. 
If he had had any foreboding of the ultimate result of this 
journey, could he have caught but one glimpse of the array 
of fateful events that thronged the dim vista of the future, 
he would not have carried so merry a heart. 

Most people in this world whose careers have been remark- 
able for either failure or success can look back upon the 
past and lay their finger upon the exact spot where the 
current of their lives was altered. With unavailing, wring- 
ing remorse cries one : " It was there, at that parting of the 
ways, I was foolish, I was neglectful, I trifled, I made the 
fatal mistake. Since that unhappy day evil has followed 
upon the heels of evil, till now — write me down a failure ! " 
In the opposite strain the successful man may make his 
retrospect; but both alike conclude their contemplation of 
the past with an "if." 
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So with William Blacklock. Perhaps — thus he ruminated 
— the whole tenor of his life would have been different */ he 
had not gone to Moorkirk, if he had not been compelled to 
make that memorable drive in the wildest of storms, if he 
had not met — 

But we are anticipating ; we must relate the events of this 
life-story in the order in which they occurred. 

Blacklock spent a jovial week, doing little and enjoying 
much. Long before the campaign was over the able politician 
had exhausted his stock of topics and arguments, and as he 
adopted the natural and sensible plan of beginning again at 
the first speech and running round his oratorical cycle, the 
reporters 1 work decreased in proportion as the addresses lost 
the charm of novelty. 

The last night of the tour saw this political scouting party 
at a hamlet nineteen miles from Moorkirk, where the nearest 
telegraph office was located. The weather, which up to 
that time had been the best of autumnal, dry and clear, 
suddenly changed, and when Blacklock left the meeting the 
wind was roaring its loudest and driving the rain in torrents. 
Stumbling along the dark, muddy pathway to where he had 
ordered the gig to be waiting, he nearly ran against the 
driver, who was hurrying towards him. 

" A frightful night for such a long drive," said Blacklock, 
turning his back to the wind, and drawing his cloak tightly 
round him as a furious blast swept down from the hills. 
" Is the horse yoked ? Are you ready ? " 

" I'm. f ear'd it's no' in my poo'er to yoke the beast the 
nicht," the man answered, with embarrassment. 
i " What do you mean 1 " Blacklock asked, with an impatient 
of fcture. " We must return to Moorkirk to-night. I've got 
remot^o send over the wire. The post-office people expect 
one of ut ten o'clock. I gave notice to them to keep the 
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office open. We shall be late as it is, for it is already half- 
past eight. So hurry up." 

" I tell ye, man, it canna be done. The horse is awa'." 

"What!" exclaimed Blacklock. "Away! Who has 
taken it ?" 

" Naebody has ta'en it. It gaed aff itsel 1 , just five meenits 
syne. When I was gaun to put in the beast, I left it staunin' 
by itsel' while I went to the machine for a strap. I had 
only gane twa steps when it gied a caper and gaed aff at the 
gallop, and disappeared up the road afore I could say Jake 
Bobison. I daursay by this time it'll be a guid twa-three 
mile on its wey hame." 

"A plague on the animal ! This is indeed a fine mess to 
be in," said Blacklock, stamping with exasperation. " Nine- 
teen miles from a post-office and no horse ! Go back to the 
gig and stay there till I return. See that you don't let it 
also slip through your fingers." 

With this Blacklock ran back to the schoolroom where 
the meeting had been held, in the hope that the candidate 
might still be there. But he had gone, and only a few 
farmers lingered behind, discussing the crops and exchang- 
ing gossip before tramping homewards. To them Blacklock 
explained his misfortune, but they only scratched their heads 
and looked at each other with a puzzled air. 

"Is there not a horse of any description in the country- 
side 1 " asked Blacklock in sheer desperation. 

" Weel, sir," one of the stalwart farmers replied, " I hae 
a licht scrap 0' a mare that does a bit at the pleugh whiles, 
and noo and then has a turn in a dairy cairt Maybe she 
would dae your business. If sae, you're welcome to her, I'm 
sure." 

Blacklock thanked the farmer; in the predicament he 
would have gladly accepted the offer of an animal of any 
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sort. The mare was brought from the neighbouring farm- 
house, evidently very much astonished at this sudden and 
untimely demand upon her services, and soon Blacklock 
and the now thoroughly humiliated driver were on their 
way to Moorkirk at a heavy jog-trot. 

That was a journey that imprinted itself deeply on Black- 
lock's memory — one of those experiences intensely unpleasant 
to go through, but pleasant to recall as an adventure worth 
relating. The wind seemed to concentrate all its fury upon 
that solitary gig and its two occupants. As it rushed shriek- 
ing upon them from the mountains it bore with it a deluge 
of ice-cold rain that no cloak or rug could withstand. Before 
half the way was accomplished both travellers were soaked 
and benumbed ; and had it not been for the frantic exertion 
required to overcome differences of opinion between them- 
selves and the mare, who stopped frequently and made 
vehement protest against being forced abroad on such a 
night, they might indeed have had animation entirely chilled 
out of them. 
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CHAPTEE V 



A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 




>■ OME time after the steeple clocks in Moorkirk 
had ceased chiming eleven o'clock, the be- 
draggled wayfarers entered the little town and 
slowly climbed the steep ascent that leads to 
the High Street; and Miss Kipples, the elderly, nervous, 
and diminutive spinster who kept the stationery shop 
and fancy bazaar through which the sequestered burghers 
of Moorkirk communicated by telegraph with the outer 
world, had a full hour before adjusted her ringlets 
and nightcap, and made her pug dog comfortable in its 
accustomed place at the foot of the bed, preparatory to 
retiring for the night, and was now placidly asleep. Miss 
Kipples occupied two apartments situated on the flat above 
the post-office, and it was under her bedroom window that 
the gig drew up. 

Directing the driver to go on to the hotel and leave his 
portmanteau there, Blacklock, astonished that the office had 
not been kept open according to instructions, set himself to 
examine the premises. 

He tried the door and the shutters, but they were fast ; 
not a light was to be seen ; and in dismay he concluded that 
the shop was empty, and the attendants gone for the night 

41 
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Whatever was to be done must be done quickly, for midnight 
was approaching, and in a short time it would be too late to 
send any message. 

He did not waste much time in consideration; the one 
thing he had got to do was to have the post-office opened, 
and he was determined to gain this end though he roused 
the whole town in the process. 

He raised his stout walking-stick, and high above the 
brawling of the storm rose a rapid succession of ponderous 
thuds, which echoed far and near through the empty 
streets. With short breathing-spaces he maintained the 
assault for several minutes, making a noise like that which 
might be supposed to issue from a cabinetmaker's shop 
where the craftsmen were working under a sudden and 
overwhelming inrush of business. Not even the Seven of 
drowsy notoriety could have long enjoyed unbroken slumber 
within earshot of such a fierce tattoo. 

Upon Miss Kipples' high-strung system, therefore, it acted 
with instant effect. Starting violently from sleep, she 
clutched the bed-clothes with nervous grasp, and listened 
with quaking heart to the terrifying uproar. 

For many years — ever since, in fact, the death of her 
sister had forced upon her a lonely life — Miss Kipples had 
entertained the fearful belief — common, it is said, among 
single ladies of nervous temperament — that she was fated 
to meet a violent death at the hands of some burglar or 
evilly-disposed tramp, or one of those desperadoes who are 
popularly supposed to secret themselves under beds or in 
wardrobes and presses, whence they emerge upon their 
sleeping victims in the dead of night. 

Under the influence of this haunting fear Miss Kipples 
had adopted the precautionary measure of hanging a man's 
hat in the lobby, and minutely inspecting, before retiring to 
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rest at night, every corner of the bedroom where an enemy 
might lurk. 

Consequently, the first impression that came upon Miss 
Kipples* confused imagination on waking was that the night 
of the long-expected tragedy had arrived. For several 
minutes she lay faint with terror, unable to collect her 
thoughts, suffering that confusion of ideas which nervous 
persons experience on being unceremoniously roused from 
sleep. But by degrees it dawned upon Miss Kipples that 
the noise was remarkably like loud knocking at tho front 
door. It next occurred to her that, as the person below did 
not show any signs of flagging energies, and would probably 
maintain the siege until he attracted some one's attention, 
she should take means of discovering who he was and what 
he wanted. 

Having resolved thus far, Miss Kipples crept cautiously 
from bed and proceeded to reconnoitre the situation. 

Blacklock was steadily thundering at the door when the 
rasping sound of an opening window fell faintly upon his 
ear, and, looking up, he saw a nightcap, a pair of spectacles, 
and the upper portion of a face peering over the window 
ledge. The instant his eyes were directed towards this 
phenomenon, it disappeared with lightning rapidity. In a 
few moments, however, the same face and spectacles re- 
appeared, but the nightcap had gone ; a heavy shawl had 
taken its place. 

" What do you want % " inquired a weak, timorous voice. 

" I want the office opened ; I have a message to send off," 
Blacklock shouted back. 

"You can't telegraph anything to-night. The shop is 
closed, and every person is away," said the timid voice. 

" But I must send my message off The office ought to 
have been kept open. Did you not get instructions?" 
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Blacklock cried impatiently, and holding on his hat with 
both hands as he turned his face up towards the window. 

" Yes, we got instructions, but we thought you were not 
coming, and so we shut up the shop." 

Thinking that she had amply fulfilled her duty as a 
servant of the public, and given an explanation that should 
satisfy the most exacting, Miss Kipples shut down the 
window, and, resuming her nightcap, went back to bed. 
Blacklock, thinking that she had retired to make a hasty 
toilet previous to coming downstairs, waited with what 
little patience still remained at his disposal 

But as the minutes passed and Miss Kipples did not 
make her appearance he gave a few knocks at the door as a 
signal to that lady to hasten her movements. Still there 
was no sound within. The blows became quicker, louder, 
until Blacklock was again beating the door as if he were 
bent on breaking in the panels. 

Again the window was raised, the shawl and spectacles 
were thrust out, and the piping voice exclaimed in 
astonishment — 

"Are you not away yet?" 

"Oh! confound it!" Blacklock roared, almost choking 
with fury and impatience. "I tell you I must and shall 
have this office opened to-night. I'll keeping battering at 
the door until you open it;" and, having declared this 
desperate intention, Blacklock renewed his attack with 
redoubled vigour. 

"Stop! stop!" cried Miss Kipples. "The girl who 
works the telegraph has gone home long ago. I can't 
send off a message, so there's no use in opening the office." 

"Where does the telegraphist live?" Blacklock shouted 
in despair. 

Luckily that young lady's lodgings were not far distant, 
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only a few streets off; and having received Miss Ripples' 
directions and informed her that he would return in a few 
minutes, Blacklock hurried away on what he devoutly 
hoped would be the last stage of his eventful and harassing 
quest. 

Though it was now nearly midnight, Miss Ella Balfour, 
the pretty and clever telegraph operator, was sitting in her 
bedroom, engrossed with a heart-string-tearing love story. 
Lord Gerald and Lady Constance Violet were in the throes 
of an everlasting farewell ; his lordship's low, manly voice, 
in fact, was just on the point of breaking under the stress of 
the " mighty passion that heaved and surged within his 
breast," when a faint tinkle of the decrepit door-bell recalled 
the fair reader to the world of realities. 

Being a young lady unafflicted with the fashionable 
feminine complaint of "nerves," and being, moreover, not 
altogether unaccustomed to untimely summonses to duty, 
Miss Balfour immediately went, lamp in hand, to the door ; 
for, of course, her aged landlady was not in the habit of 
burning the midnight oil- over the sorrows of high-born 
lovers, but was sonorously snoring in the adjoining 
chamber. 

On the threshold stood the dripping form of Blacklock, 
making gallant but fruitless efforts to raise his hat, which 
had been crushed so far over his brows and become so soft 
with the rain that its readv removal was a feat of no little 
difficulty. 

"Pardon me for disturbing you at such a late hour," 
Blacklock said, relinquishing the attempt to remove the 
stubborn headgear and bowing, "but I have a message 
to send to the Mercury^ and the telegraph office has been 
closed, though I sent notice on Thursday." 

" I shall be with you in one moment," replied the practical 
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Miss Ella, disappearing into her room, and immediately re- 
appearing in a waterproof, and looking very coquettish from 
under a pleated hood. On such a boisterous night it was 
but natural that Blacklock should offer his arm, a gallantry 
that was as naturally accepted, and the two made their way 
through the storm to the post-office. By this time Miss 
Kipples had so far conquered her timidity as to descend and 
open the shop door, and with a sigh of relief Blacklock at 
last found himself at the telegraph desk. 

Soon the silence was broken by the rattle of the telegraph, 
and under the expert fingers of Miss Balfour, Blacklock's 
report was speeding over the wire to Hillburgh. One o'clock 
had struck before all the notes had been transcribed and 
sent over the wire ; and then the diligent pair, having locked 
up the shop, walked, again arm-in-arm, to Miss Balfour's 
lodgings. 

"And to whom am I so deeply obliged ? " asked Black- 
lock, smiling, as he made his adieux. 

His companion gave a merry little laugh and shook her 
blonde curls. " To Miss Balfour — Ella Balfour. But it is 
no obligation. . I'm quite happy to help you." 

And so they parted, she going to her room and he to the 
only hotel the burgh boasted. Two days afterwards the post 
brought to Miss Ella a pair of gloves, accompanied by Mr. 
Blacklock's compliments — which gloves, by the bye, subse- 
quently appeared in that shrewd young journalist's note of 
expenses under the vague but comprehensive heading, 
" Miscellaneous," and were duly paid for by the proprietors 
of the Mercury. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LOVE OF RUTH WILTON AND WILLIS BLAOKLOOK 

[27E evening about a week after his return to 
Hillburgh, Blacklock was reading in his sitting- 
room after dinner, until it should be time to 
meet his brother journalist, Mr. Oliver Grott, 
with whom he had made an engagement to spend the 
night at the theatre, when Mrs. Whitson entered and 
handed him a letter bearing the Langdale postmark. 
When he saw the writing on the envelope he started, a 
pallor spread over his face, and his fingers trembled as he 
hastily tore open the letter. 

It was a short note, of not more than half a dozen lines, 
but Blacklock did not at once read its contents. He merely 
looked at the first and last phrases, glanced at the intervening 
portion, and then, laying the letter on the table at his elbow, 
gave himself up to a long reverie. 

As he pondered, his features became sharp and harsh, his 
lip assumed a cynical curL and a frown settled on his brow : 
Ms expression was that of one whose pride has been deep* 
wounded, but who struggles to conceal his pain even from 
himself, and to pretend indifference. Then, rousing himself, 
he read the note over carefully, re-read, and read it yet again. 
He seemed to study every sentence, every turn of expression, 
the form of each letter of every word, before he impatiently 
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tossed the dainty little square of tinted paper on to the 
table, and threw himself back in his chair. 

" ' Mr. Blacklock ! ' and ' sincerely yours ! ' n he exclaimed, 
with sneering emphasis. " Still the same stinging formalities ! 
Did we not play as children together? — and then I was 
1 Willie ' to her ! "Were we not lovers as boy and girl, when 
I was ' Willie ' and she was c Buth ' ? What has happened 
to change her ) Why has she in all her letters since that 
fatal absence used ' Dear Mr. Blacklock ' and ' yours sincerely,' 
as if I were nothing more to her than a mere acquaintance ? " 

Blacklock rose and walked restlessly to and fro, then 
stopping at the table he snatched up the letter, and his 
petulance burst forth anew. 

" If she had only spoken— only shown some reason for the 
change, I might have borne even the worst. But to be 
discarded calmly, without explanation ; to part as we parted, 
and to meet again with such coldness. Oh, this misery ! " 

Abruptly ending his questionings with this cry of pain, 
Blacklock again threw himself into the chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

This intense agitation was not the result solely of reading 
this individual letter. It was the overflowing of a mass of 
bitter feeling, slowly accumulated, long pent-up, that had 
gathered as the baleful deposit of many misunderstandings, 
suspicions, unsatisfying reasonings, doubts and fears. 

To discover the key to these it is necessary to go back a con- 
siderable number of years in the history of Blacklock's life ; 
back, indeed, to the time when he was a careless, light-hearted 
schoolboy; when his highest ambitions lay in amassing 
vast stores of marbles, and being the best runner and leaper 
in his class, and when his notions of potential evil were co- 
extensive with his awe of the bull-necked, one-eyed martinet 
who flogged and instructed the boys in Langdale parish school. 
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He was barely thirteen when Buth Wilton, left an orphan 
at the age of ten, came to stay with her aunt, Mrs. Burns, 
in Langdale, and began her acquaintance with the world in 
the classroom of the parish school, which in those days bore 
the reputation of being a superior establishment for the 
instruction of youth. After the manner of all schoolboys, 
who have an unbounded contempt for human beings who 
cannot throw a cricket ball, and are afraid of mice and 
frogs and all creeping things, Blacklock gave scant heed to 
the timid little girl with the round face and large serious 
grey eyes. But one day, when in a fighting mood, he 
" punched the head " of Jack Macrorie, the biggest boy in 
the school, for making faces at Buth and calling her "saucer 
eyes " ; and, like the chivalrous boy he was, Blacklock from 
that day added the frightened maid to the band of small 
parties to whom he extended his protection. 

But as the months passed, and Buth and he became close 
friends, she gradually won a place in his boyish affection 
that had been held by no other. To share with her a sweet- 
meat or an apple afforded him a pleasure quite inexplicable 
in a boy of healthy appetite and indiscriminating palate. 
Another singular proof of his partiality for Buth was the 
diligence with which he scribbled her name over his blotting 
paper, and then carefully erased every trace of the writing. 
It was her initials, too, that he tattooed in big letters on his 
left arm, and cut out in corpulent capitals on the beech tree 
at the school gate — breaking the best blade of his pocket- 
knife in the process. 

In course of time the two companions became inseparable ; 
so much so, that it seemed as natural to the people of Lang- 
dale to link the names of Willie Blacklock and Buth Wilton 
as if their association had dated from beyond the limits of 
the farthest-reaching living memory. 
4 
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Willie, in Butk's estimation, was a hero before whose 
deeds even the achievements of Bobinson Crusoe — whose 
acquaintance she was just then cultivating — stood in an 
unfavourable light. Willie laboured to demonstrate the 
injustice of this opinion, producing what he thought an 
irrefragable argument — the fact of Crusoe's having lived on 
a lonely island and been the possessor of guns and jack- 
knives and cutlasses, not to mention his having fought and 
killed cannibals. But, somehow, Buth could not or would 
not be convinced ; and the discussion generally terminated in 
Willie giving a self-satisfied laugh, and calling Buth " a silly." 

In bygone years little Buth had often expressed her fixed 
determination to marry the soft-hearted, muddle-headed 
Irish girl who acted in Mrs. Wilton's household in the 
capacity of general servant. Increasing years, however, 
brought with them a realisation of the impracticability 
of this design ; and upon the death of Mrs. Wilton, Biddy 
was forced to seek service elsewhere, and took her departure 
amid many tears and mutual vows to meet again. 

And now, in the guileless confidence of childhood, Buth 
looked forward to being Willie Blacklock's wife " when they 
both grew big," as the only reasonable or possible develop- 
ment of events. 

One day, when they were out scouring the woods together, 
after a conversation on the topic of marriage, conducted with 
all the gravity that the importance of the subject demanded, 
Buth shyly took from her pinafore pocket a little, curiously- 
wrought bronze medal of antique appearance, and, standing 
on tiptoe, adroitly threw the pink ribbon to which it was 
suspended round Willie's neck. 

"You will wear that always — for ever ; won't you 1 " she 
said, still standing on tiptoe, and resting her hands on his 
shoulders. 
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"What is it!" Willie asked, looking down at the dingy 
decoration with that contempt which all schoolboys have 
for feminine finery. 

" It's a funny wee coin that auntie gave me, and I want 
you to keep it. You know that everybody that's going to 
be married gets something for a keepsake. Will you keep 
it for ever — all your life ? " 

" All right, Euth," Willie replied, looking very sheepish 
nevertheless, and thinking of the merciless jeerings of his 
playmates should they chance to discover the memento. He 
had not yet quite emerged from that period of life when a 
boy considers it a ruinous disgrace to be suspected of harbour- 
ing a liking for one of the opposite sex. " And what must 
I give you in exchange ? " he inquired, with hesitation. 

Filled with dubiety on this point he turned out his pockets, 
piling in a confused mass on the grass all his worldly 
possessions, consisting of a collection of marbles, tops, pieces 
of string and slate-pencil, two chestnut whistles, two similar 
articles made from crabs' pincers, a penknife (the best blade 
broken off close to the handle), one rusty key that opened 
no lock its owner knew of, a wooden jumping frog, a watch 
spring, and a small purse much the worse for wear. 

The two companions stood for a minute surveying the 
heap, Buth smiling at its miscellaneous character and aston- 
ished that such a store could be secreted on the person of one 
small boy; her companion taking a mental inventory the 
while, and inwardly debating which article of the lot would 
make a keepsake suitable for presentation to a young lady. 

" I — I don't see anything there that would do, Buth," he 
stammered ruefully. 

Buth looked demurely at the pile a moment or two longer, 
then looking up into Willie's face with a bright smile she 
said, " Oh, well, don't mind, Willie. Perhaps I should not 
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take anything from you/' she added, as a shade of serious- 
ness passed over her face, and her voice became deeply 
earnest ; " but I can remember — I can remember. I always 
remember everything you say to me — everything." 

Two years passed thus in thoughtless happiness, then 
Ruth left Langdale on a visit to a relation residing in a 
suburb of London. Her stay there, originally intended to 
last only a few weeks, extended into months; then Mrs. 
Burns, a lady of independent fortune, having no very strong 
reasons for remaining in Langdale, joined her niece in the 
metropolis. The months flew swiftly by ; a full year passed, 
then another, and it was nearly six months more before Mrs. 
Burns and Ruth finally returned to their home in Scotland. 

Blacklock scarcely recognised as his former playmate the 
tall, shy girl, who spoke to him so little and with such 
reserve. He had expected to find her unchanged — the same 
open-hearted, confiding child whom he had rescued from the 
torments of Jack Macrorie, and with whom he had shared 
his secrets and his sweetmeats. 

It was with a sense of disappointment, not unmingled with 
irritation, that he received her undemonstrative greeting, and 
felt the restraint, even stiffness of her demeanour towards 
him. The freedom of early days was gone, and in its place 
had grown up a wall of reserve that he could not surmount. 

It did not occur to him — such ideas do not readily 
generate in the brain of the matter-of-fact male — that they 
were no longer school-children, that she was fast ripening 
into womanhood, and that he was now a " young man in 
business," with the shadow of manhood already on his upper 
lip. When they met, as it was inevitable that they should 
frequently meet in such a small place as Langdale, their 
conversation was painfully polite and formal, seldom passing 
beyond an interchange of commonplaces : the talk of strangers 
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— and likewise diffident lovers. But at times they appeared 
to tacitly avow a mutual displeasure and vie with each other 
in a contest of sarcasm, in which each would hint at the 
instability of the other's character. It was thus they sought 
to grope their way back to the friendship of their child- 
hood. 

That there was a misunderstanding somewhere, both were 
aware ; but what it was, and how it could be cleared away, 
neither of them could decide. Meanwhile they were drift- 
ing ever farther and farther apart. Both mourned the 
separation, but neither could conquer pride so far as to make 
the first step towards an explanation. 

In this uneventful and unsatisfactory way several years 
passed. Blacklock devoted most of his spare time to study, 
and if he occasionally diverged into the pastimes in which 
sentimental youths are generally supposed to indulge, he 
very soon returned with a strong sense of disillusion. A 
week or two of worship at the shrine of any fair one sufficed 
to tire him. Even when whispering soft nothings into her 
ear his thoughts would run on Buth, her image would rise 
up before him, and he would with poignant regret compare 
those soulless flirtings with the profound emotions that her 
presence always roused within him. He felt in the inmost 
heart of him that he loved Buth only ; all other girls were 
uninteresting and insipid beside her. In his day-dreams 
he often pictured with a sort of delirious delight a time 
when he would boldly declare his passion to Buth, and hear 
her whispered words of love in return. For, notwithstanding 
all her apparent indifference, he still had a secret belief that 
she did not look upon him altogether with disfavour. 

Yet, when brought face to face with cold actuality — when 
he chanced to meet Buth and was received with the same 
unchanging frigidness and precise politeness, his pride would 
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reassert itself, he would stifle his emotion, and return this 
show of indifference in kind. 

If he had explained the situation to a wise and candid 
friend, that friend, had he been frank enough, might have 
suggested to Blacklock that a girl of high spirit was not 
likely to betray a preference for a young man who could 
not quite clear himself from imputations of flirtiness ; rather 
would she die of her secret love. But, as Blacklock had 
not any such adviser, the matter was not presented to him 
in that light. Consequently, he drifted on, ever further 
into a state of bitterness and unrest. 

By the time he left Langdale to join the staff of the 
Mercury he had almost convinced himself that he had 
overcome what he would fain be convinced was a youthful 
infatuation ; though he would have had some difficulty in 
reconciling this belief with the fact that, in removing his 
small property, the articles he packed with most care were 
the coin Ruth had given to him, her photograph, and 
several letters she had written to him in their earlier and 
happy years. Those trifles he treasured with a care he 
would have blushed to own; and often, in times of sad 
musings over the past, he would take them from their 
hiding-place and look at them long and lovingly. 

Breaking suddenly from his reverie, Blacklock opened a 
drawer in an old-fashioned escritoire, and drawing forth a 
small .brass-bound box, unlocked it, carefully unpacked its 
contents, and spread them on the table before him. Ho 
knew every line of the photograph by heart, but this did 
not diminish the eagerness with which he anew studied the 
miniature. 

He was surveying it with feelings of mingled pleasure and 
pain when he was roused by a tap at the door, followed by 
the entrance of Oliver Grott. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FIBST MEETING WITH GEBTBUDE HOFFMAN 

pR^^R OLIYEE GROTT was not wont to exercise 

l^ttfiKftl cerenaon y ^^ h* 8 intimates, amongst whom 
Ie&JBPSI Blacklock was already classed. Therefore, 
without allowing Mrs. Whitson time to an- 
nounce him, he glided past her into the room, and 
surprised Blacklock sitting, with an abstracted expression 
on his face, a young woman's photograph in his hand, and 
the other little love tokens spread before him on the 
table. 

" Oh, Lor* ! " Grott cried, stopping short, and holding up 
his hands in pretended horror. Then, flinging himself on 
the sofa, he broke out into a mocking laugh. Blacklock, 
half-abashed, half-angry, and with heightened colour, looked 
on in silence, while his friend writhed and rolled about in 
his mirth. 

" Is there any particular reason for this extraordinary out- 
burst of merriment ? " Blacklock asked frigidly. 

" I most humbly beg your pardon," said Grott, rising, and 
approaching with a grave demeanour. "No, there is no 
cause for merriment. This seems to be a very serious case 
— very serious indeed. Allow me," and laying his finger on 
Blacklock's pulse, he took out his watch and looked at it 
with a professional air. 

66 
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" Ahem ! somewhat feverish, but nothing to cause alarm, 
merely a passing excitement. Take ten drops tincture of 
aqua-vita in liquor-sodse-effervescens, avoid undue" — 

"A truce to your fooling!" Blacklock exclaimed, im- 
patiently withdrawing his wrist. "One cannot always be 
in the mood to appreciate your jackanapes tricks." 

" Of course not. That's just one of the symptoms- of your 
indisposition. If you did, there would be some hope for 
you. But then lovers always do look at the world in topsy- 
turvy fashion." 

" Lovers ! " exclaimed Blacklock in feigned surprise. " I 
don't exactly see where the application comes in." 

Grott gave a laugh and an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. " My dear boy," he said, " if you think you can 
hoodwink me in such matters you make a bit of a blunder. 
I know the symptoms too well. Why, bless you, I've had 
them myself — deuced bad and uncomfortable while they 
lasted, they were. Now, you've got to work the fit off, and 
sharp, too ; or it may get chronic, and then there'll be no 
end of trouble." 

" Look you here, Grott," said Blacklock, turning sharply 
upon his matter-of-fact adviser, " you might have waited till 
your advice was asked before you interfered with my private 
affairs." 

" That would have been never — or only when it was too 
late," Grott coolly rejoined, waving his hands, as if deprecat- 
ing the petulance of his friend. "Why, man, what's the 
good of all this formality? I drop in upon you and find you 
sighing like a furnace over a girl's photograph, looking as 
dejected as a broken-down cab-horse, and moaning over some 
soiled letters and a coin of doubtful appearance. Would it 
have been friendly in me to have encouraged this humbug, 
or to have pretended not to see it, and let you go on making 
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yourself miserable in this idiotic wayl Why, man, I'm 
not quite as hard-hearted as a house agent yet, you know." 

Blacklock frowned and walked to the fireplace, hut made 
no reply. 

" Come, come, old chap," Grott continued in a soothing 
tone, " throw all these gloomy thoughts to the winds, and 
let's have a merry night of it Here, light up," producing 
his cigar-case; "stick on your hat, and let's trot The 
curtain will be up before we get to the theatre." 

Blacklock obeyed in grim silence. 

11 Ah me!" said Grott, as he pensively lit his cigar and 
watched his friend putting his treasures back to their hiding- 
place, " what a jolly sort of a world this would be if we poor 
creatures of men could only steer clear of women ! We'd 
not have a single sorrow from January to December." 

Having delivered himself of this sentiment, Grott 
pulled down his shirt cuffs, gave an adjusting jerk to his 
neck-tie, linked his arm in Blacklock's, and led that young 
gentleman, still moody and taciturn, forth into the street 

Oily Grott, by which name Mr. Oliver Grott was known 
in journalistic circles, was noted as the best-dressed press- 
man in Hillburgh, and likewise as one of the sharpest, most 
self-possessed, and most ready of resource. He was never 
anxious or in a hurry, yet he never made a blunder or missed 
any important piece of news. When other men were 
nervous and excited, Oily Grott was cool and collected, 
apparently careless of what was going on around him ; but 
still his report in the Advertiser the next morning was sure 
to be as full and accurate as those of his brother journalists 
who had been straining every nerve in the work. 

On occasions when a party of reporters would be setting 
out by rail for the scene of some disaster or public function, 
Grott would always be the last at the station. But just as 
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the train would be about to start, and his missing it seemed 
a certainty, the small, slim, neat figure of the imperturbable 
reporter would come in sight, walking as if assured the train 
could not possibly leave without him ; and just in the nick 
of time he would swing himself gracefully into the carriage, 
light his pipe, fold his arms, settle himself in a corner, and 
probably begin to criticise the appearance and actions of his 
companions in his customary quiet, cynical manner. This 
pale, black-haired young man, with the upturned moustache 
and mocking eyes, was, indeed, regarded as a sort of under- 
sized Mephistopheles, whose wit and ability entitled him to 
not a little respect. Yet he was rarely downright unpleasant; 
being known as a confirmed scoffer, his biting sayings were 
accepted as a matter of course, especially as they were always 
uttered with refreshing, if at times startling, frankness. 

It was this frankness that had drawn Blacklock, living 
alone and a stranger in the town, to the eccentric Grott; 
their acquaintanceship had fast ripened into intimacy, and 
now as the pair walked briskly arm-in-arm through the 
streets, they appeared to exercise towards each other the 
familiarity of long friendship. 

Though Oily Grott had betrayed great anxiety to be at 
the theatre in time for the first act, this laudable regard for 
punctuality did not prevent his dropping into a fashionable 
restaurant on the way and having a small sherry and a con- 
fidential conversation with two of the barmaids. Blacklock, 
whose knowledge of bar-life was still comparatively slight, 
stood in the background, drinking his sherry in silence ; but 
he was conscious of a feeling of mingled admiration and envy 
as he observed the cheerful confidence with which his 
companion leaned across the bar and chatted with the two 
haughty beauties, whom he addressed respectively as " Ciss " 
and " Polly." 
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With the theatre attendants Grott seemed to be on 
an equally familiar footing. He greeted the important- 
looking man in livery at the door with the affectionate 
abbreviation of "Bob," addressed the young lady at the 
ticket-box as " My dear/' and walked to his seat like one 
who goes to a well-known spot. Then it was surprising to 
note the number of bows and nods he was called upon to 
make in response to the salutations that came from all 
quarters of the house. 

" You are as well known as a priest in his parish/' Black- 
lock remarked, as one explanation of his friend's success as a 
reporter dawned upon him. 

" Just about it," Grott replied. " I've sometimes thought 
that if in a lapse of patience I killed Isaac Goldstone, or 
made any other small slip of that kind, it would be as hard 
as telling the truth to get clear of the country. Somebody 
who knew me would be sure to see me." 

" Who is the lady 1 " Blacklock asked, as Grott bowed to 
a young lady in evening dress sitting beside another lady 
and an elderly gentleman. " What a handsome woman ! " 

"Isn't she a stunning girll" replied Grott, with a 
warmth unusual in him. "Look at her eyes; what 
beautiful hair; did you ever see such a neck) and her 
complexion is as clear and delicate as the inside of a shell." 

" What sort of a girl is she % " Blacklock inquired, after 
another survey of the young lady under criticism. " Is she 
a pretty fool 1 Some of those superb creatures would make 
a fellow yawn himself to death in ten minutes." 

" Oh, in that way she's so-so— about an average. She'll 
neither frighten you with her wit nor bore you with her 
dulness. But what are you interested in Gertrude Hoffman 
for? I thought you had eyes only for that girl in the 
photograph." Grott gave his habitual shrug and laughed 
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softly to himself . "Like an introduction, eh?" he added, 
with a sly side-glance at his companion. 

But the expression of Blacklock's face showed that the 
last remark had passed unheard ; evidently something had 
struck him with astonishment 

" That girl beside her — where have I met her ? I'm sure I 
have seen that face before," he said. 

"That pretty, rosy-cheeked girl beside Miss Hoffman? 
That's a jolly little telegraphist down in Moorkirk ; a cousin 
— Balfour's her name. She's on a visit to the Hoffmans 
just now. A merry little cricket she is — always as cheery 
as if she had just inherited a fortune." 

The rising of the curtain interrupted the conversation, 
but during the play Grott observed that his companion's 
eyes were more often directed towards the part of the house 
where Miss Hoffman sat than towards the stage. 

"What about the girl in the photograph now?" he 
inquired in a malicious whisper, pinching Blacklock's arm. 
" Will you send back the medallion to her ? " 

Blacklock started, a look of pain passed over his features, 
and for the remainder of the act his eyes did not once 
wander from the footlights. At the fall of the curtain, 
Grott did what most unattached young men — and old men 
too, for that matter — do between the acts, namely, elbowed 
his way to the refreshment bar. There he and Blacklock 
had just sunk deep into a luxurious velvet couch, and were 
lighting their cigarettes, when a little white-haired gentle- 
man pushed through the crowd and seized Grott by both 
hands. 

"How are you, Meestair Grott, mein goot friend?" he 
said effusively and with a strong German accent. 

" Hoots, man, but I'm brawly, Mr. Hoffman," answered 
Grott, who sometimes, when in playful mood, indulged the 
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popular theory that the Scottish dialect bears a strong 
resemblance to the German language. Then he introduced 
Blacklock. 

" Ah ! " said the little German, making a profound bow, 
"it gifs me great pleasure to know you, sair. Meestair 
Grott's friend — mein friend. So! What vill you haf to 
drink, Meestair Blacklock ? " 

Blacklock didn't mind if he had a small whisky and soda, 
and as Grott expressed a similar partiality, Mr. Hoffman 
ordered three glasses of that beverage. 

" You haf very goot taste, you young gentlemans. Dere 
is nothing better for de health dan dis," said Mr. Hoffman, 
with beaming face, as he smacked his lips after sampling 
the liquor. " All de doctors/' he continued, while he dived 
his hands into one after another of his pockets, — "all de 
doctors say dat — De devil 1 mein purse has gone avay. 
I haf been robbed." 

" I hope not ; perhaps you have left your purse in your 
overcoat, " Grott suggested. 

" Dat may be so ; I go to find him," Mr. Hoffman said 
excitedly. " But de drinks — de money for de drinks 1 " 

" Oh, 111 see to that, Mr. Hoffman," Blacklock said. 

Grott remained silent, but looked after the retreating figure 
of his German friend with a curious smile on his face. 

" Why are you amused 1 " Blacklock asked, as he pocketed 
his change. 

Grott did not reply, but the smile broadened. 

" Do you think that funny little chap is playing a trick 
on us, or has he really lost his purse 1" was Blacklock's 
next inquiry. 

Grott half closed both his eyes, nodded significantly, and 
said, "Probably he has lost his purse; it's a strange failing 
of his. Since I have known him he has lost at least a score 
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of purses — just the moment before drinks had to be paid 
for. Very singular, isn't it % " 

The two reporters had not time to enter further into the 
discussion of this remarkable phenomenon, for the figure of 
its victim was seen wriggling through the throng of bar- 
loungers towards them. 

"You haf said quite right, mein friends," he said 
breathlessly. " De purse had remained in mein greatcoat's 
pockets. Now, den, how much do I due you for de drinks ? " 

Of course the young men would not hear of taking 
payment of such a trifle, and after Mr. Hoffman had, with 
much earnest gesticulation, pressed the point for a moment 
or two, without, however, producing the money, he consented 
to remain under the obligation. Then the trio returned to 
their seats with that leisurely, could-not-possibly-think-of- 
hurrying gait, which entr'acte promenaders generally affect. 

As they went, Mr. Hoffman informed them that the ladies 
intended leaving the theatre after the third act, and that if 
Mr. Grott and Mr. Blacklock would accompany them home 
to supper he would feel honoured and delighted. 

Grott being tired of the play, and Blacklock having a 
desire to renew his acquaintance with Miss Ella Balfour, 
and to view the charms of her handsome cousin at close 
quarters, the invitation was readily accepted. 

When they returned to their seats Grott chuckled softly, 
and gently rubbed his knees, an unvarying sign with him 
that he anticipated that something very interesting and 
amusing was about to transpire. 

"Ten to one against the coin girl now," he said in 
response to Blacklock's glance of inquiry. " Beware of the 
German beauty ! " 

Blacklock knit his brows and remained silent. He was 
displeased at his friend's flippant references to a matter 
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which he had regarded for so many years as one of the most 
momentous facts of his life. But Grott, unabashed at these 
indications of disapproval, gave his customary smile and 
shrug. 

"Mon Dieu! w he ejaculated; "save me from the ever- 
serious man ! n 



CHAPTEE VIII 



PLAYING WITH FIRE 




||HE house in which Mr. Henry Hoffman, teacher 
of music, resided was as curious as its pro- 
prietor. He was a small man, of that stout 
build of figure popularly described as " podgy." 
His hair was white and very short, his moustache 
was white and very long, and would have given a 
fierce, military air to the face it adorned had it not been 
for the weak, short-sighted eyes that peered timidly into 
the outer world through a pair of heavy gold spectacles. 
Without these spectacles, laid tight and fiat on his in- 
differently-shaped nose, Mr. Hoffman had never been seen 
even by his most intimate friends. They appeared to be as 
much a part of his physiognomy as any feature thereof. 
Indeed, it was said that so far back as the birth of his only 
daughter, a friend on hearing of the event had called 
personally to inquire if the infant had come into the world 
with a pair of gold spectacles attached to its face. 

Mr. Hoffman was a nervous mortal, prone to excitement, 
gesticulation, and bad English; for though it was more 
than twenty years since he had bidden adieu to the Father- 
land and penury, and come over from his native city of 
Cologne to teach music in this country, he had never been 
able to master the eccentricities of English pronunciation. 

64 
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" De grammair," he would say, when descanting on this 
topic, " is not hart to learn — it is easy. You get long very 
veil But de pronunciation ! Ah ! — " 

In this long-drawn-out exclamation, delivered with uplifted 
hands and eyes, and followed by a profound sigh, lay a 
depth of suggestiveness that it would take a course of 
philological lectures to explore. 

His house was situated in a quarter of the town inhabited 
a generation ago by only the best families, but now resigned 
to the occupancy of that large section of society who aim at 
maintaining a big establishment on a small income. These 
houses have an air of grandeur about them ; their windows 
are large, their halls roomy, and their staircases wide. But 
it is a grandeur in decay. The railings in front of the area 
are broken and rust-eaten ; the areas are occupied by green- 
grocers, dairymen, and other small tradesmen ; the doorsteps 
are no longer horizontal; the floors of the gaunt, dingy 
rooms are sunk in the middle ; and the stonework of the 
frontage has a wavy appearance, as if it had lately suffered 
from an earthquake. These architectural defects, however, 
are trifling when set off against the solid advantages of 
having large rooms and plenty of them at a moderate rent. 

It was in front of one of the largest of these interesting 
residences that a cab containing the theatre party drew up 
about ten o'clock. Greatly to Blacklock's astonishment, the 
door was opened, not by the expected housemaid, but by an 
old man-servant, thin, snub-nosed, red-haired, and dressed 
in a neat but threadbare suit of black. His face was shrewd 
almost to cunning, and unmistakably Scottish. 

" Guid sakes, leddies, but ye're hame sune. Mind your 
feet, noo, ye wee Border sprite," he said anxiously, as Miss 
Ella skipped from the cab and mounted the steps in a couple 
of bounds. 
5 
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" Caution will never be wanting as long as you're in the 
world, Sandy," that young lady replied, tripping into the 
hall, and loosening her cloak. 

" 'Deed, and the mair's the peety that the endowments o' 
Providence are no* better divided. A body micht as weel 
whistle jigs to a milestone as try to put ony canniness into 
the heids o' you harum-scarum lassies. If ye dinna break 
your neck in some o' your mad cantrips afore ye reach the 
years o' discreetion it'll be a warld's wonder." 

Having uttered this prophecy in a tone expressing a 
thorough conviction of its early fulfilment, Sandy MacTippie 
gathered up the wraps and followed the party indoors. 

The room into which Grott and Blacklock were ushered 
was in a state of picturesque disorder, like the chamber of 
a slovenly bachelor of artistic tastes. The furniture was 
antique and curious, but arranged without an eye to the 
fitness of things. The curtains were awry, several busts of 
musicians, the principal ornaments in the room, looked as if 
they were not accustomed to regular dusting, and on the 
tables books, rolls of music, and musical instruments were 
heaped together in confusion. 

It was evident to Blacklock, ignorant though he was, like 
most healthy-minded young men, of the mysteries of domestic 
economy, that the establishment sadly lacked the supervision 
of a tidy housewife. Yet he felt charmed by the spirit of 
bohemianism that pervaded the house and showed itself in 
the manners of his new acquaintances. Even the supper to 
which they presently sat down, chatting gaily the while, was 
a novelty to him, consisting as it did of a variety of dishes 
cooked and served in continental style. 

Mr. Hoffman instantly became too intent upon his ham, 
salad, and lager beer to contribute much to the entertainment 
of his guests. They, however, were glad to be left to mono- 
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polise the conversation of the two young ladies. Grott was, 
as usual, quite at his ease, and maintained without effort the 
flow of gossip on matters theatrical, musical, and literary, 
which may be expected at an after-theatre supper. 

At first Blacklock spoke little. He sat opposite the 
cousins, and more than once found himself inwardly criticis- 
ing and comparing their looks, dress, and manners. 

Ella wore a white dress, and her only ornaments were a 
gold brooch at her throat, a small bunch of rowans in her 
hair, and another at her waist, a simplicity of attire which 
harmonised perfectly with her fresh, girlish beauty. Her 
cheeks were always like roses, she was never anything but 
vivacious, and the quick, active movements of her lithesome 
figure told of perfect physical health. 

This pretty damsel in white made a strong contrast to her 
cousin Gertrude. Ella was winsomely pretty ; Gertrude was 
splendidly beautiful, with exquisitely-moulded features, large 
brown eyes, hair of a deep auburn, and a complexion as 
pure as a snowdrop petal, suffused at the cheeks with a 
delicate flush which gave it that wonderful shell-like tint 
spoken of so ardently by Grott Her dress, of a pale 
heliotrope, was in harmony with her rare beauty, and, withal, 
her bearing was stately and almost cold, when contrasted 
with the unstudied sprightliness of her cousin. 

Blacklock thought he had never seen a handsomer woman ; 
nor, perhaps, was he as careful as he might have been to 
conceal his admiration. He was looking intently at her 
when she suddenly raised her head, and, without embarrass- 
ment, returned his gaze. 

" Were you at the theatre on business or for pleasure to- 
night, Mr. Blacklock 1 " she asked smilingly. 

"For pleasure," Blacklock replied, starting and letting his 
knife drop with a clatter on the plate. " This is an off-night 
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with me — with both of us. I don't require to go to the 
office to-night, except to see what I have got to do to- 
morrow." 

" And have you no idea now what you will be doing to- 
morrow ? " Gertrude continued in a tone of strong interest. 

" Not the smallest notion/' said Blacklock. He was about 
to express his surprise that she, who had been so long a friend 
of Mr. Grotty should be ignorant of the ways of a reporter's 
life, but checked himself. Grott was watching with attention 
and amusement this innocent attempt to draw his friend into 
conversation. 

" Oh, how unpleasant ! " Gertrude exclaimed, with a pretty 
gesticulation. " I should imagine it must be very disagree- 
able to be so unsettled. You can never, for instance, make 
an engagement and be sure you will be able to keep it." 

"Yes, there is a delightful uncertainty about the life of a 
reporter," was Blacklock's response. 

"Very delightful," Grott joined in sarcastically. "A re- 
porter is like a fireman ; he may be called to duty at any 
hour of the day or night. In fact, he is never off duty. 
When he leaves home in the morning, his wife — if any 
woman is so unfortunate as to be united to him — does not 
know whether he will return in time for dinner or not. 
Perhaps she will not see his face again till the next morn- 
ing ; perhaps, on the contrary, in an hour he rushes home, 
tosses a few things into his portmanteau, dashes off to the 
station, and does not reappear for a day or two. It's precious 
little of his company the poor wife gets. It has often 
puzzled me to discover how she knows when to have dinner 

ready." 

" How very terrible ! " said Ella sympathetically. 

" How very delightful, you mean," Gertrude said, glancing 
mischievously at her cousin. 
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" A newspaper man should never marry," Grott went on, 
with growing vehemence, and an earnestness that astonished 
his friends. " It's all very well for the man. When he is 
not at home at night he is busy at work — at least, time does 
not hang heavy on his hands. He may be enjoying himself 
at the theatre, or he may be in the excitement of a great 
meeting, or at a banquet — wherever he may be his mind is 
entirely occupied ; he is in the whirl of life, and has no time 
to become dull or unhappy. But what of the wife ? She, 
poor soul, has little or no home-life. In the evening, when, 
as I believe, married folks love to draw their chairs close to 
the cosy fireplace and enjoy a chat over the affairs of the 
day, the newspaper man is out ; and his wife, if she has not 
fallen into the habit of gadding abroad, drags out the night 
in dreary loneliness. He is never at home in the evening, 
when he is most needed ; and he is too often at home in the 
morning, when he would be better out of the way. Isn't 
that so, Miss Hoffman 1 " 

"That is so," Gertrude replied. "Men are such stupid, 
awkward things in household matters. A woman always 
finds a man in the way in the house in the morning when 
cleaning and cooking are going on. Oh, men are some- 
times such great big stupids, and " — this with a pretended 
severity — " they have such shockingly bad tempera" 

" I didn't look at newspaper work in that way before," 
Ella gravely remarked. " It must, indeed, be a horrid life." 

"A splendid life — the king of professions!" Grott ex- 
claimed, his eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. "There is 
none that I would prefer before it In it a man really 
lives. He sees more of life in a week than most men do in 
a twelvemonth. He knows everybody, and everything that 
is going on. What other men only read of or hear about, he 
sees. He is intimate with men of all classes. He sees the 
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conduct of public men behind the scenes, their foibles and 
their vanities. He is familiar with the outs-and-ins of public 
affairs, and is present at public ceremonies of all descriptions, 
from a ducal banquet to a hanging. His experience knows 
no limits. From the boredom of a church meeting he is 
summoned to a railway smash or a pit disaster, and must be 
able to remain cool and write smartly amid the horrors of 
the dead-house. Or he may go from an execution to a 
fashionable marriage, where he must discourse rationally on 
silks, laces, and bridal bouquets. Or he may be called upon 
to set his brain asteep to discover how to worm a secret from 
an official who is determined to be as close as an oyster. 
Then, at times, at the dead of night, he has to go down to the 
lowest dens of the city to interview thieves and cut-throats 
on some blood-curdling murder ; and turns out next morning 
daubed with gore, so to speak, to mingle with perfumed phil- 
anthropists at a drawing-room charity meeting. And so on, 
through an endless succession of lights and shadows — through 
good, bad, and indifferent. In point of human interest there 
is no other profession that can hold a candle to journalism — 
not one." 

"But de gelt — de money," said Mr. Hoffman, looking up 
with his mouth full of salad. " De newspaper man should 
be veil paid for all dat" 

Grott's face resumed his old look, and his voice lost its 
ardour. 

" In the stress of activity that is almost overlooked," he 
replied slowly. "A reporter earns just about enough to 
keep him in car money and cigarettes. He doesn't get his 
reward this side the river Styx. Who ever heard of a 
rich newspaper man?" 

Ella Balfour looked at Grott with a puzzled air for a 
moment, as if doubtful whether or not to express her 
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sympathy for the general body of journalists, and then, 
as if a bright idea had suddenly occurred to her, she said 
quickly — 

" But don't many journalists become novelists 1 Authors 
make a great deal of money. Thousands and thousands for 
one book alone sometimes." 

" One man out of a hundred barely keeps himself from 
starving by authorship, and about one in a thousand scrapes 
together a small fortune. What becomes of the poor, un- 
successful wretches, God knows. I suppose they are in 
time starved out of the hope of becoming authors, and turn 
to clerking or bill-sticking. But at best it's not a cheerful 
or healthful occupation, that of a poor author trying to lose 
himself in the world of romance, while he is sitting in his 
shirt sleeves in a tireless garret, with the thermometer 
near zero, and the landlady besieging his door for last 
week's rent." 

" If the journalist's is such a hard life, why does any one 
choose it % " Ella inquired. 

" One does not choose journalism as a profession, he drifts 
into it," said Grott decisively. "He drifts into it either 
from inclination or necessity. It's like schoolmastering in 
that respect. When a man has tried every other means of 
earning a living, and failed for want of gumption, he takes 
to teaching others how to get on in life, either as a school- 
master or as a journalist That's why there are so many 
of the two extremes in the profession — geniuses and 
dullards." 

" And to which of these classes does our friend Mr. Grott 
belong?" said Gertrude mockingly, rising and walking to 
the piano. " But come, let us have some music. Do you 
play the piano, Mr. Blacklock?" she inquired sweetly of 
that young gentleman. 
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" I can struggle through ( God save the Queen ' with one 
finger." 

" For pity's sake," Grott interjected, " don't insist on his 
playing. He knows only one air— a melancholy, dirge-like 
air — and when he once gets started, he goes on hammering 
at it all the evening. But ask him to sing ; he may pass 
muster in that." 

" Oh, do sing, please do," both the young ladies exclaimed 
effusively, and looking up into Blacklock's face entreatingly. 

Gertrude produced a great pile of music, which Blacklock 
began to examine with the dubious deliberation singers 
invariably display under such circumstances. Grott mean- 
while retreated to a distant corner of the room, whither he 
enticed Ella with the pretence that he had something 
unusually interesting to tell her. Mr. Hoffman had dis- 
appeared immediately after supper to smoke a cigar— one 
of a German brand he had surreptitiously imported from 
the Fatherland at a nett cost, as he was fond of telling his 
friends, of one penny and a fraction each. 

" Let me choose a song for you," said Gertrude, bending 
over the music-stand beside Blacklock. 

As she stooped a stray wavelet of hair on her forehead 
brushed Blacklock's cheek. He felt his face flush, and he 
was about to rise hastily ; but Gertrude seemed so natural 
and oblivious of his nearness to her, that he chid himself 
for his self - consciousness, and remained where he was. 
There was a charm in being so close to this beautiful girl, 
he confessed. 

She picked out some operatic trifle, a love-song of course, 
which Blacklock sang fairly well, drawing forth applause 
from the pair in the corner, and ejaculations of delight from 
his accompanist. Thus encouraged, he was easily prevailed 
upon by Gertrude to sing "The Tempest of the Heart." 
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Throwing himself unreservedly into the spirit of the words, 
he sang with strong passion and expression. Several times 
Gertrude looked at him from the piano with unconcealed 
astonishment and admiration. 

"Why, you sing as if you yourself had been disap- 
pointed in love," she said, flashing her eyes upon him for 
a moment. 

Elacklock bowed, but his face remained rigid. 

" Will you allow mo to choose a song for you, now % " he 
said somewhat stiffly. 

Contrary to his expectation, Gertrude did not say she 
was hoarse or out of practice. She at once turned to the 
music -stand and deftly ran her fingers over the folios. 
Two or three times she stopped at a piece, and appeared to 
hesitate, then lifting one out she said, with a smile, not 
of her lips, but of those brilliant brown eyes — 

" Here's a pretty little song, * Heimliche Iiebe ' — ' Secret 
Love' — a translation from the German. Do you under- 
stand German? No? Ah, what a pity! It seems to 
me that a song never has the same depth or tenderness 
in English that it has in German. Tou should learn 
German, Mr. Blacklock." 

"I have a strong inducement," he replied meaningly, 
adjusting the music 

Gertrude sang in a soft, pleasant voice, almost caressing 
the words as they flowed, while Blacklock stood, leaning 
his elbow on the top of the piano, and looking abstractedly 
at her. 

"Fraulein Gertrude appears to be very much interested 
in your friend," said Ella to Grott, observing that his eyes 
were fixed on the two at the piano. 

" Hum," said Grott grimly, pursing his moutb. 

" And he in her," Ella added. 
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Another " hum," followed by a muttered remark, of which 
she caught only the word "fool" preceded by a strong 
adjective. 

After the music Gertrude and Blacklock settled down 
to a Ute-a-Ute beside the piano. Whatever the topics 
under discussion were, they must have been agreeable to 
both, for the conversation did not flag till midnight struck. 
Then Blacklock and Grott rose simultaneously. 

"Must you go nowl" Gertrude asked. "I thought 
journalists had no hours ; and I am afraid we ourselves are 
not exemplary in that matter." 

But the young men agreed that it was necessary to take 
their leave ; and they did so, carrying with them a cordial 
invitation from Gertrude to repeat their visit at an early date. 

When the street door had closed upon them, and they 
had lighted their pipes, Grott looked at Blacklock, and 
smiled sardonically. 

" Well, Moods," he said, applying that descriptive sobri- 
quet to Blacklock for the first time, "you seem to be 
in better spirits now. What do you think of your new 
friend 1" 

"I was charmed with her," Blacklock replied de- 
lightedly. " She is a very pleasant girl, and you said truly 
— she is handsome." 

" Hey-dey ! " Grott cried, cutting a figure in the air with 
his stick ; " the same old story-— out of sight, out of mind. 

'Young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes.' 

But beware, my boy. Remember that a young man can't 
visit with impunity at a house where there are young ladies. 
It's like going into a shop ; one is expected to buy after 
examining the goods." 
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" But are you yourself not in the habit of visiting there 1 " 
Blacklock inquired, with a touch of petulance. 

"After a manner/' said Grott. "But then they know 
my sentiments. They are well aware that I am not of the 
marrying sort." 

" No 1 And why are you not % " 

Grott gave a shrug more violent than usuaL "It is 
not easy to state reasons; but first there is the financial 
one — the most important. At present, with only myself to 
keep, I find it difficult to make ends meet, and I don't 
believe that two can live more cheaply than one. That's a 
mean invention of the matrimonial agents." 

"Any other reasons?" Blacklock continued, without 
offering any reply to these objections. 

" I'm content as I am — a very powerful reason, I should 
imagine. Is it wise for a man to change a state in which 
he is content for one untried and notoriously risky 1 " 

"Any more insuperable difficulties — supposing the girl 
suitable and admirable in every way ? " Blacklock pursued. 

"It's not so much the wife, but her relations," Grott 
burst out impetuously. " When a man marries a woman 
he harnesses himself with all her friends, from her mother 
down to her forty -second cousin. It's all very pleasant 
during the wooing, the objectionable connections are kept 
in the background; but after the marriage the poor and 
disreputable relations begin to swarm into view." 

" Then if ever you marry, your wife will probably be an 
orphan, with not a relation in the world 1 " 

"That arrangement might suit/ 1 Grott said doubtfully. 
" But even with that advantage you're not safe, for wives 
have got an awkward way of putting their backs up against 
their marriage certificates and coolly defying you. Matri- 
mony, as Heine says, is a sea for which no compass has 
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yet been invented; and, upon the whole, I think you 
will agree with me that the game is not worth the candle." 

" Very reasonable, indeed," Blacklock replied, with light 
sarcasm. " But wait till you meet the right girl, and she'll 
soon knock all these philosophisings out of your head. It's 
not a matter of reasoning at all. It's a matter of — of — 
it's a matter of — I don't know what it's a matter of ; but 
wait, and you'll find it out for yourself some day." 

And Blacklock laughed merrily at the thought of the 
cynical Grott being brought to his knees at last. 

While Grott was thus unburdening himself of these 
weighty opinions, Gertrude and Ella were deep in their 
nightly gossip before retiring to rest Their new acquaint- 
ance, Blacklock, came in for the greater share of their 
comments. They exchanged notes on his general appear- 
ance, his clothes, his eyes, teeth, hair, complexion; then 
criticised his manner of speech, his singing, and in short, 
in the course of twenty minutes, classified, assorted, and 
labelled his characteristics and endowments entirely to their 
own satisfaction. 

Probably the subject of all this discussion would have felt 
highly flattered if he had been aware of the verdict passed 
upon him. 

" I do believe you are next door to falling in love with 
him," Ella exclaimed, when they had concluded their 
deliberations. 

"Fall in love!" Gertrude said haughtily. "My dear 
child, I don't believe in falling in love. I may walk into 
love, but fall in love — never !" 

Ella did not attempt to argue the point with her cousin, 
but somehow she was not convinced that these words 
expressed Gertrude's real sentiments. 



CHAPTER IX 



EDITOR-BAITING 




HEBE was only one thing that Mr. David 
Shenstone, the editor of the Mercury^ was 
known to fear. 

He was a courageous man, and this quality, 
combined with an intimate knowledge of human nature, 
enabled him to outmanoeuvre any enemy whom he might 
encounter in person or through the medium of his journal. 
He was no respecter of persons; he had been known to 
treat Governmental dignitaries as indifferently as if they 
had been book canvassers. The blandishments, arguments, 
or indignation of would-be contributors he could withstand 
with a face of adamant. Even the poets — those sad-visaged 
gentlemen with long hair and trousers frayed at the bottom 
— who besieged the office with reams of manuscript under 
their arms, had to retreat before him baffled and dis- 
appointed. Indeed, it was a tradition among the printer's 
devils that he was in the habit of killing irrepressible 
versifiers, and concealing their bodies in the book-presses 
that lined the walls of his room. 

The one thing that Mr. Shenstone dreaded was a visit 
from a "lady contributor." This was his only weakness, 
and he did not attempt to conceal it 

The prospect of such an event made him restless and 

n 
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uneasy all afternoon. He would wander aimlessly about 
the office, or drop in upon the reporters and talk with them 
on trifles, as if he would fain remain under their protection 
as long as possible. On not a few occasions, when he heard 
the voice of a lady on the stairs, he had been seen to tumble 
hastily from his own chamber, and diving into the nearest 
empty room, lock the door and stand behind it, listening 
breathlessly at the keyhole till he heard the lady take her 
departure. Then he would march forth triumphantly, with 
his face wreathed in smiles, and be happy for the rest of 
the evening. 

If Mr. Shenstone had a strong dislike to visits from ladies 
in general, he had a positive terror of those of Miss Maria 
Pelter, a spinster of mature years and scientific tastes, whose 
one aim in life was to disseminate by means of the press 
certain valuable discoveries made by her regarding the effects 
of diet on morals. Consequently it was with dismay that 
he heard, as he was consulting half a dozen books at once in 
the reference library, the porter announce that Miss Pelter 
desired an interview. 

" Where is the — hem — I mean the lady ? n he asked in an 
undertone, and casting an apprehensive glance at the door. 

"Down below, sir. She's got a parcel of manuscript 
which she says she must give to you yourself." 

" Tell her I'm not in my room," said Mr. Shenstone in 
a tone of mingled entreaty and defiance. He felt himself 
mean in thus temporising with the truth ; but the situation 
was desperate, and besides, he reflected, he was not telling 
a literal falsehood. 

The porter disappeared, and Mr. Shenstone turned to his 
books again, with the hope that his message would satisfy 
Miss Pelter. 

But in a minute or two he heard the door at the bottom 
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of the stair open, and the shrill voice of the scientific lady 
rise high above the deprecatory tones of the porter — 

"My good man, Mr. Shenstone will not refuse to see 
me. Besides, if he is engaged I can wait ; I am not in a 
hurry." 

A panic came over the unhappy editor as he suddenly 
remembered that he had had in his possession for more than 
two months a manuscript of Miss Pelter's, which he had 
promised to read and forgotten all about. He did not stop 
to consider further, but taking off his slippers, and carrying 
one in each hand, he dashed noiselessly upstairs to the land- 
ing above, where he knew he would be safe from pursuit. 

Halting at the top of the stairs, he leaned far over the 
banisters, and, peering downward, saw the tail of Miss 
Pelter's dress — it was a brown dress, he noted — sweep 
through the doorway. He could not retreat further, because 
the flat to which he had ascended was occupied by the 
storerooms, and the doors were locked. So, quietly chuck- 
ling over his escape, he sat down on the topmost step to 
watch and listen. 

Whenever the door opened he would cautiously thrust 
his head and half of his portly body over the railing, with 
the expectation of seeing the owner of the brown dress 
emerge. Never before had Mr. Shenstone so fully realised 
how busy a place the Mercury office was. The door did not 
seem to be at rest for two consecutive minutes. Clerks, 
reporters, messengers, telegraph boys, bustled through it in 
a never-ending stream; and as the fugitive had to keep 
mounting the banisters at intervals of about one minute, the 
unusual exercise soon began to tell upon him. 

At one time, when his huge body was jutting out from 
the landing, and he by dint of stretching and twisting was 
endeavouring to catch a glimpse of a passer-by, one of the 
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office clerks glanced upward, causing Mr. Shenstone to 
withdraw his head so hastily that it collided violently with 
the gas bracket, and received a blow that made him writhe 
with pain. At another time he saw a reporter take advan- 
tage of the temporary solitude of the staircase to chuck a 
passing lady clerk under the chin. 

When Mr. Shenstone had spent about ten minutes in 
these jack-in-the-box manoeuvres without having seen any- 
thing of Miss Pelter, he began to become anxious ; for he 
had much to write that evening, and time was precious. 
Other rive minutes passed, and after almost making up his 
mind to go down and face the woman of science, he ruefully 
resumed his seat on the step, and, to save time, tried to make 
a mental sketch of the leader that was to appear in the next 
morning's paper. 

But again the door creaked on its hinges. Mr. Shenstone 
vaulted nimbly on to the railing, and hanging head down- 
most — yes, it was the brown dress at last ! He got a glimpse 
of it just as the lady whisked it up and disappeared round 
the bend of the passage. He waited until he heard the 
outer door close, and then, with a sigh of relief, descended 
from his hiding-place. 

As he went, with jaunty step and his thumbs thrust into 
his waistcoat pockets, he mused over, as he had done on 
many former occasions, his ineradicable fear of lady writers. 
He might have come to the conclusion, as hitherto, that it 
was owing to his innate gallantry, that would not permit of 
his refusing anything to a lady ; for, be it remembered, Mr. 
Shenstone was a bachelor, and, like most of those unsophis- 
ticated beings, had concealed deep down in his heart many 
romantic notions about the sex. 

He was just on the point of again coming to this pleasant 
decision, and was walking smilingly into his room, when he 
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stopped short, aghast, with an exclamation which he fortun- 
ately stifled- before it passed his lips. 

There, sitting erect and stiff on the edge of the couch, 
with both hands tightly clutching a black cotton bag, was 
Miss Maria Pelter, to escape from whom he had spent so 
much ingenuity and labour. 

While Mr. Shenstone stared, her thin lips wrinkled into 
a smile, and she beamed upon him through her pince-nez. 

" It must have been another woman with a brown dress," 
the editor muttered, as his eyes wandered over Miss Pelter's 
attire. But Miss Pelter either did not notice or did not 
heed his bewilderment, for, rising briskly (Miss Pelter was 
brisk in all her movements), and loosening the strings of 
the cotton bag, she drew forth a fat roll of manuscript, and 
said — 

"Good day, Mr. Shenstone. I have here a remarkably 
good series of articles — that I must say, though some people 
might say that I should not speak well of what is my own. 
They are just the very kind of articles that everybody would 
read with avidity." 

She spoke with extreme rapidity and shrillness, unrolling 
the papers as she went on. Mr. Shenstone groaned in 
spirit. 

" These articles are a continuation and elaboration of the 
other two articles of mine in your possession, which, I 
suppose, you intend to publish, as you have not returned 
them." 

Mr. Shenstone mumbled something, but it was swept away 
in Miss Pelter's torrent of words. 

" You will understand," she continued, more quickly than 

before, as if making a spurt to overtake her previous 

sentence, — " you will perfectly understand that the ideas 

are my own, but they are illustrated by a number of very 
6 
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extraordinary facts, supplied to me for the most part by 
Mr. Percival Slightly, who has just returned home after 
many years' residence in India, where he has interested 
himself in the non-carnivorous dietary habits of the natives 
of Oonirawuttee. You know Mr. Slightly, of course. Don't 
you? He is a nephew of a friend of mine — Mr. Peter 
Slightly, a cotton broker, a very noble and exalted gentleman, 
a man who holds the same opinions that I do on this 
important question. His sister also was a woman of great 
intelligence and learning, and it was, I believe, under her 
tuition that Mr. Percival Slightly imbibed the principles 
which he now so energetically advocates. There was another 
sister, also a woman of more than average talents, but she, 
I grieve to say " — 

Here Mr. Shenstone availed himself of a momentary 
slackening of Miss Pelter's volubility to inquire mildly how 
many articles the series contained. 

" Only six," Miss Pelter replied regretfully. 

Mr. Shenstone groaned again, and uneasily fingered the 
manuscript. Had his visitor been a man he would have felt 
strongly tempted to rid himself of him and his articles in a 
way that might have justified the dark hints of the printers' 
devils regarding the fate of importunate poets. But with a 
lady he was powerless ; and thus Miss Pelter was suffered to 
proceed, which she forthwith did, with her thin body bent 
forward and her hands folded primly in front of her. 

"Only six articles," she repeated; "but I have en- 
deavoured to do justice to the subject, even in that small 
space. Mr. Slightly — that is Mr. Percival Slightly — is 
afraid I have condensed too much; but you will consider 
that when you read the articles. Mr. Slightly is a keen, 
far-seeing man. During his residence in Oonirawuttee he 
corresponded with me regularly, and from his letters I could 
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gain some faint idea of the immense impression he made 
upon the people there. Just to give you an example of this, 
his youngest daughter — Mr. Slightly is married — married 
to a niece of Sir Henry Middleton's, and has four children 
— one son and three daughters — well, as I was about to tell 
you, the youngest daughter of Mr. Percival Slightly" — 

In an agony of impatience, Mr. Shenstone made another 
despairing attempt to cut short the interview. Mentally 
consigning Mr. Slightly to some place with a temperature 
higher than that of Oonirawuttee, with an anxious glance 
at the clock he said — 

"Perhaps you will leave the articles, and I shall have 
them looked over." 

He was careful not to say that he himself would read the 
precious manuscript. 

"Certainly, Mr. Shenstone; I brought them for that 
purpose," the implacable Miss Pelter said, with cheery 
acquiescence, as she twisted herself round to reach her 
pocket, into which, after a struggle, she thrust the empty 
black cotton bag. 

The editor smiled insinuatingly, and edged towards the 
door. But Miss Pelter showed no inclination to follow. 
On the contrary, she once more settled herself on the couch, 
and remorselessly opened out again upon the unhappy Mr. 
Shenstone. 

Callers upon editors are never in a hurry, and they, 
invariably show a strong desire to gossip pleasantly with 
their victims. So Miss Pelter resumed the topics of the 
moral diet articles, Mr. Percival Slightly, and his achieve- 
ments and relations. Mr. Shenstone appeared to listen, 
but his thoughts ran on other matters, and his bosom seethed 
with dark and desperate ponderings. 

At length chance came to his relief. There was a whistle 
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from one of the speaking-tubes, and Mr. Shenstone ex- 
changed a few sentences with somebody of a hollow and 
mournful utterance. 

" I fear I shall have to ask you to excuse me," he said, 
turning with a gleam of triumph in his eyes ; " T have been 
summoned to attend a chapel meeting." 

" A what ? " exclaimed Miss Pelter in astonishment, with 
visions of prayer meetings floating through her mind. 

" A chapel meeting — that is, a meeting of the compositors. 
Sounds somewhat incongruous, doesn't it? Compositors 
have never been noted for their piety." 

And without giving his visitor time for further remark 
or inquiry, he opened the door and bowed her out. With 
an audible sigh of relief he returned to his desk. 

" Maitland ! " he shouted. 

The sub-editor extricated himself from a huge pile of 
letters that had come by the afternoon post, and entered 
the room. 

" Would you, for conscience sake, run your eye over these 
articles! Of course, you needn't try to read them; that 
would be courting insanity. Do with them whatever you 
wish, but, for heaven's sake, don't let me see them again. 
That woman's very handwriting makes me shudder." 

Maitland, smiling grimly as he recognised the writing, 
tossed the roll of manuscript into a capacious drawer. Mr. 
Shenstone betook himself to the chapel meeting, and Miss 
Maria Pelter, looking brisker and more rigid than ever, 
went home to overawe her two maiden sisters with stories 
of the eager competition among the editors of the great 
dailies for the privilege of publishing her articles on the 
moral benefits of a vegetarian diet. 

Her ardour was damped, but not extinguished, when in 
a few days her manuscript was returned, accompanied by a 
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polite note written by Maitland expressing the editor's 
regret that he could not avail himself of the articles that 
Miss Pelter had kindly placed at his disposal 

It might be a matter of interest to discover whether the 
authors who receive those politely-worded refusals interpret 
them literally, as Miss Pelter did, or whether they ever 
guess at the real sentiments that animate the bosom of the 
editor while engaged in returning rejected contributions. 
Probably, if Maitland had written as he felt inclined to 
do, instead of the customary courteous note he would have 
penned something after this strain — 

" I return your moral diet articles herewith. I don't want 
them ; wouldn't print them if I got them for nothing ; and 
I don't think any other person would. I wasted some of 
my scant leisure in looking at the articles ; read every word 
of the first three pages, and glanced over a dozen or two 
other pages, but stopped there with the conviction that I 
had never before read such balderdash. Make pipe-lights 
of the articles, or anything else that may occur to you, but 
don't bring them here again. If you threaten to trouble me 
again with any more of your articles I shall give orders to 
prevent your entering the office." 

Perhaps it would be better were editors to speak more 
frankly; much fruitless labour would be thereby saved to 
both contributors and editors. For the misguided authors, 
innocent of the truculence that lurks between the lines of 
the editorial communication, keep on scribbling and inun- 
dating the office with their undesired writings, which serve 
but to prematurely dim the eye and whiten the hair of the 
unhappy persons who are condemned to read them. 



CHAPTER X 

A SENSATION IN THE SMALL HOUBS 

ISBraPilVERYTHING seemed to have gone wrong with 
|jjjjEra]|l Mr. Shenstone that evening. He had been 
PfflPPHPl interrupted by several callers after Miss Pelter. 
"' ' Consequently, when he returned from a private 

dinner party about ten o'clock, wearing evening dress and 
smoking a cigar instead of his customary pipe, he felt over- 
burdened by arrears of work. This was doubly annoying, 
for he wished to leave the office early, to have a few hours' 
sleep before catching a morning train for his favourite trout 
stream. 

Giving orders that no one was to be admitted, he retreated 
to his room and wrote assiduously till midnight. But when 
that hour came he found his work still far from finished. 

He was pondering a way out of the difficulty when the 
figure of Blacklock passing the open door, on his return 
from his visit to the Hoffmans, suggested a way of relief. 
He sauntered into the reporters' room, where Blacklock 
was examining the diary, and hailed him with, " Anything 
doing 1 " the invariable salutation among journalists. 

"Nothing, sir," Blacklock replied. "I have only come 
in to see what's down for to-morrow." 

" Ah, then," said Mr. Shenstone, with that suavity which 
was one of his most charming traits, "I have got badly 

86 
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cornered to-night, and I don't know how I am to get along 
unless you help me. Will you take off a short leader for 
me?" 

" Certainly, sir," Blacklock answered promptly, but feel- 
ing the corners of his mouth drooping. 

" Come along, then, my son ; " and the two entered the 
editor's room. 

Blacklock seated himself at the desk, while Mr. Shenstone 
carefully locked the door, for to be interrupted in the course 
of dictating a leader was one of the few things that com- 
pletely overcame his patience. 

Writing a leading article from the dictation of the editor 
of the Mercury was a duty already familiar to Blacklock, 
otherwise he might have been grievously alarmed by the 
eccentric behaviour of his chief. That gentleman, as was his 
custom, began to dictate lying prone on his back on the 
couch, with his hands drawn tightly over his eyes. Then he 
suddenly drew up his legs and crossed them, twisting them 
as if desirous of tying them into a knot. Baffled in this 
design, he seemed to change his mind, and without warning 
shot one leg into the air and waved it about like a 
signalling apparatus. 

After a few minutes of this exercise, during which the 
flow of speech never for a moment ceased, he rose and stared 
absently at a map on the wall, and then began to pace the 
floor with his coat tails gathered under his arms. 

Abruptly breaking off his promenade at the window, he 
opened it and looked out. Bain was falling heavily. 

" Umph, there will be a spate on," he said, with dreamy 
delight, as he closed the window. "What was that last 
sentence ? " 

Blacklock read the sentence, and Mr. Shenstone resumed 
his composition, and with it his remarkable corporeal 
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contortions. At times ho varied them by taking his money 
from one pocket, counting it, and dropping it piece by piece 
into another. 

Suddenly the speaking stopped, and Blacklock, looking 
up, saw that the editor had opened a press and was standing 
with his back towards him. There was the creaking sound 
of a cork being withdrawn from a bottle. Mr. Shenstone's 
head was thrown back for a second or two, and Blacklock 
thought he felt a faint odour of brandy pervading the 
room. 

"Eh, what was that?" said Mr. Shenstone, turning 
sharply round and looking innocently at Blacklock. 

The reporter bit his lip to repress a smile, and gave the 
editor his cue. 

" Urn, ay ; let me see ; yes," scratching the point of his 
nose while he attentively studied the pattern of the carpet. 
" Yes, a new paragraph." He made a few false starts, and 
then, throwing himself at full length on to the sofa, wriggled 
about as if struggling with an idea. Then he sprang to the 
floor, and, striding to the desk, poured forth a burning 
peroration, pounding the table and glaring fiercely at Black- 
lock the while, as though he and not an erring Cabinet 
Minister were the butt of his denunciations. 

He finished with a resounding thump, and at once regain- 
ing his placidity, and saying that he would see a proof on the 
following evening, went home to snatch a few hours' sleep 
before setting out for his beloved sport. 

A reporter has a cavalier contempt for regular hours. If 
he does not get home before the rest of the world have gone 
to bed, then he may as well go home at two o'clock in the 
morning as at one, or at three as at two. An hour or two is 
neither here nor there. 

Therefore, when Blacklock had finished writing out Mr. 
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Shenstone's leading article, he was in no great hurry to leave 
the office, so, going into the room in which Maitland and 
another sub-editor worked, he helped himself to a chair, 
tilted it back, put his feet on the table, lighted his pipe, and 
settled down to a meditative smoke. 

Maitland and his partner were surrounded by heaps of 
telegraphic copy, of dimensions that would have filled any 
ordinary sub-editor with despair. But Maitland was not an 
ordinary sub-editor. Swiftly and steadily his pencil flew 
over sheet after sheet. He never stopped or looked up, 
except to thrust a sheaf of manuscript into the shoot at 
his elbow, and send it rattling upstairs to the composing- 
room. When either of the sub-editors spoke it was in 
undertones. 

This was the same scene of still industry that had im- 
pressed Blacklock when first he entered the Mercury office 
on that memorable night some six months before. 

"Well, Clelland, any more lines for the bill?" Maitland 
asked, at length stopping and looking at his watch. 

"Nothing but that disaster on the Atlantic, and that big 
London bankruptcy." 

Maitland stretched himself and went upstairs to super- 
intend the locking-up of the last page of the paper. When 
he returned Blacklock was alone, the other sub-editor having 
taken his departure after shovelling several bushels of unused 
copy into the waste-paper basket 

" She's off/' said Maitland, assuming Blacklock's comfort- 
able position, and producing from a drawer a short clay pipe 
that had been smoked to a mellow brown colour. Taciturn, 
absorbed, and almost stern as Maitland was when at work, the 
moment the last page of the paper disappeared through the 
door of the stereotyping -room, he unbent and became as 
light-hearted as a schoolboy. 
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" Isn't she a beauty ?" he said, holding up the grimy 
little pipe and looking at it admiringly. 

Blacklock agreed it was a pipe that would win the heart 
of any smoker. 

" I have smoked it every night for three years, and have 
watched it turning from white to yellow, from yellow to 
nut brown, until now it is as black as a nigger, as you see." 
Maitland gently rubbed its dark glossy cheek against his 
own. "There will never be another like it," he added 
pathetically. 

Blacklock had opened his mouth to make a remark on the 
virtues of the pipe, when Maitland jumped up from his 
chair, and stood in the attitude of one listening intently. 

" Hush ! " he whispered. 

" What's the matter ? " Blacklock asked in astonishment. 

Maitland raised his hand to enjoin silence. Blacklock 
also listened, but the only sound he heard was the clicking 
of the telegraphic instrument in the adjoining room. 

The instant the ticking ceased Maitland sprang to the 
composing-room speaking-tube. 

" Don't let the men away ! " he shouted. " There will be 
a stop-press edition within an hour." 

" What's the news ? " Blacklock asked excitedly. 

"Lord Lurton's dead — killed," cried Maitland, as he 
vanished from the room. 

Having been a telegraphic clerk in his early days, Mait- 
land could still read with ease messages as they came over 
the wire, and thus, while talking with Blacklock, his ears 
had pricked up as this telegram had begun to come in from 
the London office: — "News comes from Derbyshire that 
Lord Lurton has been killed by a carriage accident at his 
country seat." 

This was news of the first importance, for Lord Lurton 
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was one of the principal members of the Cabinet, and only 
a few weeks ago his threatened resignation had caused a 
Ministerial crisis. 

Bushing into the telegraph -room, Maitland wired to 
London to hasten farther details. When he returned to his 
own room, a bony man of sombre visage and with his 
sleeves rolled up was standing with his arms folded, looking 
gloomily at the clock. 

This was Boddle, the chief compositor, an energetic and 
well-meaning person, but whose life was overclouded by a 
liver complaint, and a settled belief that the whole staff — 
leader-writers, sub-editors, and reporters — nightly entered 
into a conspiracy to delay the publication of the paper. 

"What's this now, Mr. Maitland?'' he asked, with the 
air of a deeply-injured man. 

"Oh, nothing," said Maitland reassuringly. "Only the 
death of Lord Lurton. It'll make only a column or so. 
We'll slap it up in no time." 

But Boddle refused to share this cheery confidence. He 
had just risen from reading in an idle moment an advertise- 
ment of some cure-all pills, and his natural despondency had 
been aggravated by the conviction that he was suffering from 
all the painful diseases therein described. 

" It can't be done ; I tell you it can't be done," he said in 
a despairing, sepulchral voice. " The parcels will miss the 
train, and everything will go wrong." 

He hoped that Maitland would argue the point, for he felt 
in proper trim for demonstrating the impossibility of every- 
thing in general. But there was no time to indulge him in 
that luxury on this occasion. 

"It's got to be done, Boddle," said Maitland quietly but 
firmly ; and with that he immersed himself in a dictionary 
of biography. 
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The baffled Boddle, prophesying endless calamities as the 
result of Maitland's rashness, betook himself to his own 
department, walking with a sliding shuffle, a mode of loco- 
motion he owed to the practice of wearing slippers very much 
down at the heels. 

It is one of the indications of a good journalist that what 
he does not know, he knows where to look for. Blacklock 
remembered that a few days before, in the height of the 
Cabinet controversy, he had seen a magazine article contain- 
ing an admirable sketch of the nobleman's career. This he 
hunted up, and while Maitland was busy with the telegrams 
which now began to come in from London describing the 
circumstances of Lord Lurton's death, he set himself to write 
a biographical notice with the aid of this article and several 
books of reference. 

Sheet by sheet his manuscript was sent upstairs, where 
Boddle, now resigned to his fate, seized them, and, cutting 
them into small slips, handed them to the compositors. So 
swiftly was the work done that within an hour the last line 
was in type, and when five o'clock struck, the printing 
machines were thundering through a special edition of the 
Mercury y containing a detailed account of the death of Lord 
Lurton and a sketch of his life. 

When Maitland and Blacklock were putting on their 
overcoats, the flapping of Boddle's slippers was heard on the 
stairs, and their bilious wearer entered the room. There 
was a ghost of a smile on his face. 

"We've done it this time," he said, with melancholy 
satisfaction. 

" Yes, but it was a stiff pull," Maitland replied, drawing 
up the blinds and letting the grey light of dawn mingle 
with the gaslight. 

"That's a truth," said Boddle slowly. "If I hadn't 
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worked like a slave the paper would nover have got out in 
time — never. It all depended on me, but, of coarse, I 
won't get credit for it—not I. I never get credit for any- 
thing, no matter what I do." 

"I am sure everybody knows how enterprising and 
energetic you are, Mr. Boddle," said Maitland consolingly. 

" Well, I hope so, sir," said the chief compositor, with a 
doubtful shake of his head. "I don't know what they 
would have done without me to-night. Now, if I should 
happen to be away when the Queen or Gladstone dies — it's 
sure to be suddenly and about two o'clock in the morning " — 

But the contemplation of the hopeless confusion that 
would ensue, should such an event occur during his absence, 
seemed to overwhelm the melancholic Boddle. Without 
finishing the sentence he left the room, and the flapping 
of his slippers resounded through the silent passages, till 
the door of the composing-room shut behind him. 

" I say, Blacklock, you are a lucky fellow," said Maitland, 
as the two walked homewards. 

" How so ? " Blacklock asked. 

" Why, this is the second good opportunity you have had 
of distinguishing yourself. First there was the Welford 
accident, and now the death of Lurton. You're a lucky 
fellow. It's good for you, a new man, to get so soon into 
the swim. I wager there will not be another Scottish news- 
paper with Lurton's death in it this morning." 

And neither there was. And when, on the following 
afternoon, Mr. Hendon, the manager, called Blacklock into 
his room and complimented him on the part he had played 
in that morning's incident, that young journalist's heart 
glowed with pride and satisfaction, and he thought that, 
after all, his happiness in life did not wholly depend upon 
the love of Ruth Wilton. 




CHAPTER XI 

SANDY MACTIPPIE'S COURTSHIP 

INFLUENCED by Grott's observations on the 
niatrimonial expectations which the visits of 
an eligible young man awaken in the bosom 
of a family possessed of marriageable girls, 
Blacklock did not call again at the Hoflmans' so soon as 
his opportunities afforded; but his return was only a 
question of time. 

Given, on the one hand, a lonely, not over-comfortable 
lodging in a city where he has few friends, and, on the 
other hand, a household where he is always sure to find 
a welcome, lively conversation and a cosy supper-table, and 
it may safely be concluded that a young man will speedily 
discover and appreciate the substantial benefits of the latter. 

And so it proved in the case of Blacklock. After a short 
interval he began to call once a week, on the evening when 
the family were " at home." Then occasionally he dropped 
in on another evening of the same week; occasionally 
became frequently, till those bi-weekly calls at length 
settled into a habit, any departure from which was noted 
and remarked upon. 

Grott noticed the growing frequency of those visits, and 
one night twitted Blacklock about them. 

"You do not anticipate anything very serious arising 

94 
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out of friendly calls % " Blacklock replied good-humouredly. 
" My intentions, at all events, are above suspicion." 

"Intentions!" echoed Grott, with grand scorn. "The 
road to marriage is paved with good intentions. Do you 
suppose that any sane young men nowadays deliberately 
intend to get married 1 But they do get married, neverthe- 
less. Don't you toy with the hook, my guileless youth, 
lest you find it firmly fixed in your gills some fine day. 
Not that you are a big fish, either," Grott concluded sar- 
donically; "but girls are born anglers; they take to the 
pastime naturally, and they usually land something or 
other." 

"You may pooh-pooh my words now," he resumed, as 
Blacklock made a gesture of ridicule, " but take a note of 
them, and you will remember them with bitterness when 
tramping the floor with the baby during the small hours, 
instead of lounging in peace and content at the Press 
Club." 

Blacklock, heedless of this dismal prophecy, continued 
to cultivate a friendship which he found to be so pleasant, 
and the fact that Ella Balfour had lately received an 
appointment in Hillburgh, and had permanently taken up 
her residence with her cousin, afforded additional reason 
for this course of action. The young ladies seemed to 
enjoy his company; and Mr. Hoffman, if he had any 
opinions on the matter, chose to keep them to himself. 

But there was one individual who looked upon this 
growing intimacy with a displeasure he was at no pains 
to conceaL This was the aged and faithful retainer, Sandy 
MacTippie. As Sandy had been a servant of Mrs. Hoff- 
man's father, and had followed the fortunes of the family 
through good and through bad report for more than thirty 
years, he had come to regard the domestic affairs of his old 
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mistress's daughter as Ms own peculiar concern. It had 
been a hard matter for him after Mrs. Hoffman's marriage 
to overcome his insular prejudices and enter the household 
of " a puir bit heathen foreign body," as he had termed Mr. 
Hoffman. But time had dissipated his aversion, and on the 
death of his mistress he transferred his fidelity to the only 
child she left behind her. 

Over Gertrude in her childhood he exercised an almost 
parental authority, which the attainment by that young 
lady of maturer years did not entirely dispel. 

And now, whether from conscientious scruples against 
marriage in the abstract, or objections on personal grounds, 
or because of a disinclination to disturb the status quo, 
Sandy viewed Blacklock's intimacy with the family with 
severe displeasure — as, indeed, he discouraged the visits of all 
young men. At one time he had thought it discreet, as a 
precautionary measure, to disparage the claims of Oliver 
Grott, whom he looked upon as a possible suitor, and he 
had seized an opportunity when that young man's name 
happened to have been mentioned by Gertrude, to say — 

" 'Deed, miss, I think that wee reporter body comes owre 
aften aboot this hoose. He mak's himsel' owre weel at 
hame here." 

" Surely, Sandy," replied Gertrude, laying on her lap the 
novel she was reading, and stretching her arms above her 
head with lazy grace, — " surely you can't object to a gentle- 
man because he is frank and free in manners 1 " 

"Ay, dootless he's free eneuch wi' his tongue; but his 
face is as cunnin' as if it had worn oot seeven bodies. He's 
as bad as the Lord made him, and a guid deal waur, I'm 
thinkin'." 

" I'm afraid you are a very suspicious mortal," said Ger- 
trude, with an amused smile. 
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" Ane wad need to be, in this warld 0' shairpers. It's a 
gowden rule in life— tak' every mither's son to be an arrant 
scoondrel till ye prove him to be itherwise, an' even then 
ye maun keep an eident e'e on 'im. An 1 heth! ye're no' 
safe nae maitter hoo shairp ye may look oot." And Sandy 
winked, jerked his head, and looked very knowing. 

"For my part," Gertrude replied, more intent at the 
moment on teasing Sandy than on vindicating Grott's 
character, "I think he is a very gentlemanly, clever, and 
interesting young man." 

" Weel," retorted Sandy testily, setting his arms akimbo, 
" ye may think him a' that, an' maybe he is, for a' I ken. 
But if I was a lassie takin' my pick o' a husband, I wad 
cast my e'e on some weel-faured, strappin' chield, an' no' on 
yon morsel 0' humanity, no' as big as saxpence in coppers." 
With this, Sandy abruptly terminated the colloquy by 
sweeping majestically from the room. 

Before long, however, Sandy became convinced that he 
had no reason to fear any unpleasant consequences from 
Grott's friendship ; but no sooner had he set himself at 
rest on this score than Blacklock's advent reawakened his 
anxiety. He perceived that the tactics he had employed 
to undermine any incipient liking on Gertrude's part for 
Grott could not be successfully applied in the case of 
Blacklock ; and after much hard thinking it occurred to him 
that if he, in this instance, could not divert his mistress's 
notions away from the dangerous channel into which he 
feared they were running, he could, at least, attempt to 
scare suitors away by other means. Firm in the conviction 
that he was safeguarding the future welfare of his ward, he 
at once set himself with characteristic boldness to put his 
plan into execution. The end, he felt assured, justified 
the means. 
7 
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If was not long before an opportunity offered itself. 
Gertrude was giving one of her bohemian little suppers, 
at which the lady guests were Ella and a German vocalist, 
and the gentlemen were a violoncello player of the same 
nationality, chiefly notable for his long lank hair and 
soiled linen, a verdant youth from the Stock Exchange, 
Grott, and, of course, Blacklock. The entertainment of the 
evening consisted of about an equal admixture of music and 
small-talk on matters more or less professional Gertrude 
showed herself even more than usually gracious to Black- 
lock ; the professional musicians discussed the lyrical stage 
in noisy gutturals ; and Grott divided his attention between 
flirting mildly with Ella and snubbing the stockbroker's 
clerk, whose loud guffaws and constant allusions to the 
extensive transactions of the Arm to which he was ap- 
prenticed as " our dealings/' were a source of great irritation 
to that captious journalist 

Mr. Hoffman was not one of the party, he having early in 
the evening appeared in a strangely dazed and inarticulate 
condition, and been promptly led off to a distant part of 
the house by the ever-watchful Sandy MacTippie. Gertrude 
was at first much disconcerted by this incident, but she 
speedily regained her composure, and when the party sat 
down to supper was as gay as was her wont. 

" And how have you passed the day, Mr. Grott % Have 
you been setting the Thames on fire?" she asked, smiling 
archly on him. 

"Haven't written a single line to-day," Grott replied 
lightly. " I have spent the entire day lurking like a house- 
breaker round about a mansion in the suburbs in the hope 
of entrapping some one of the domestics into giving me the 
details of an elopement that occurred there a few days 
ago. The only result of my watchfulness, however, was to 
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rouse the suspicions of a red-haired groom, who threatened 
to send for the police if I did not move on." 

" Oh, an elopement 1 How interesting ! " exclaimed Ella. 

" Interesting % " echoed Grotty with a wry face. " It was 
as slow as molasses in winter. I don't mind loafing in the 
country in good weather; but in muddy lanes under a 
drizzling rain ! — no, no." 

"There would be money in the case — an heiress, I 
suppose)" asked the man of stocks instinctively. 

"No; strange to say, she was penniless. It was the 
young man who had the money," Grott replied. 

"Ah, very strange indeed," added the stockbroker's clerk. 
" I thought it was a case of taking the young lady up ' cum 
dividend/ as we say on 'Change." 

"There's aye shure to be money in thae flee-awa' 
mairrages, on ae side or the ither," remarked Sandy, who 
frequently presumed upon his long service and acknowledged 
importance in the household to join in the conversation at 
table. "The womenfolks are no' sae easy attrackit by 
namely love as they used to be lang syna It'll no' dae noo 
to lie doon and dee for Annie Laurie. A young man maun 
bustle aooot and gether siller if he wants to win a lass. A 
toom haund is nae lure for a hawk, as the auld proverb 
says." 

As Sandy gave utterance to these sceptical opinions he 
meditatively wiped the mouth of a claret bottle with a 
napkin and looked fixedly at Blacklock. 

The latter, thinking himself appoaled to, remarked at 
random, " You don't put much down to the credit of love, 
Mr. MacTippie." 

A ripple of laughter came from Gertrude, and shaking 
her head and finger at the major-domo, she said gaily, " Ah, 
you deceiver, I believe you say these things just to lead us 
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astray. I am sure that you think differently, and that you 
yourself have had some experience of love." 

Sandy drew himself up, pursed his lips, and half closing 
his eyes, looked ineffable scorn upon the company. " I'm 
owre auld i' the horn to be trappit by ony designin' limmer," 
he replied. "I hevna cam' through the warld withoot 
seem a thing or twa, and ony wumman that tried her wiles 
wi' me wad find me owre auld a cat to draw straes afore. 
Noo, I daursay ye young men hae the idea that ye ken maist 
a'thing aboot women and their weys % " 

The broker's clerk murmured something to the effect 
that they were not altogether destitute of knowledge on 
these matters. 

" I tell ye what it is," Sandy replied, lowering his tone to 
a confidential whisper, and bending in an impressive attitude 
over the table, w ye ken aboot as muckle o' women as if ye 
were new-born kitlins. Umph," he continued, with a touch 
of contempt and pity in his voice, " dae ye imagine that ye 
see young leddies in their rale colours when ye meet them 
in the streets, or at evenin' pairties an' sic like places, when 
they are a' pinkit oot in their faldarals, and hae their com- 
pany mainners on 1 Man, ye wadna ken some o' the braw 
hizzies again if ye saw them amang their ain fowk. 'Deed, 
a man scarcely ever kens what sort o' a craitur a wumman is 
until he has lived in the same hoose wi' her." 

" But surely there are ways of becoming pretty accurately 
acquainted with a woman's true character before marriage 1 " 
Orott suggested mildly, amused at Sandy's earnestness, and 
more wishful to be entertained than instructed on the 
subject 

" Weel," said Sandy doubtfully, "maist men, wi' a' their 
weesdom, when they mairry, buy a pig in a poke. But I'll 
gie ye a bit o' advice. When ye're coortin' dinna content 
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yersel' wi' veesitin' the young wumman at nicht efter her 
wark is dune, an' she's a' dressed and daein' some bit fancy 
wark. If ye're wise, yell drap in at a' 'oora o' the day an* 
noo an' then in the mornin', when a wumman aye looks her 
warst. If ye're pleased wi' her then, ye're no' likely to be 
scunnered wi' her at ony ither time; for mind ye, ye're 
mairryin' a human wumman an' no' an angel oot o' a ban'- 
box. But wae be to ye if ye mairry a slattern, for ye may 
pit godliness intil a wumman efter she's maimed, but never 
cleanliness ; that maun be born wi' her. I speak o' what I 
ken an' what I hae seen," Sandy concluded, with deep 
emphasis, and staring hard at Gertrude. 

The two young ladies exchanged significant glances, and 
Gertrude tossed her head and smiled uneasily. For a few 
moments there was an embarrassed silence. Grott's eyes 
were beaming with mischievous glee, and he was rubbing 
his hands together under cover of the table. 

"You're very hard on the ladies," said Blacklock, who 
had not been unobservant of the ladies' awkwardness. 
" And you are almost as severe on the men. Surely wives 
are not such difficult persons to deal with % " 

" Every man can guide an ill wife weel but he that has 
her," replied Sandy sententiously. " Ay, ay, they're kittle 
cattle to dale wi'." 

"From what dire experience did you form these 
opinions?" Grott inquired quizzically. "It must surely 
have been an experience got first-hand?" 

"Come, do tell us about it," said Ella. "It'll be so 
amusing." 

" And instructive," Grott added. 

Sandy's thin, shrewd face assumed a severer aspect, and 
his snub nose a more pronounced tilt ; and for a minute or 
two he went through the duty of waiting at table in silence. 
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Then, smoothing his sparse red hair with his hands, and 
thrusting his thumbs into his waistcoat pockets, he leaned 
against the sideboard, and began — 

" It's nae 'shame for a man o' gumption to admit that he 
has whiles made a fule o' himsel', and speecially if there's 
been a wumman in the case. Even sic men o' sense and 
respectabeelity as Dauvid and Solomon were gai? to sup 
sorrow by ladlefu's for damn' owre muckle wi' the lassies. 
But ye maunna think that I gaed sae far agley as thae 
characters. Na, na, it was juist in this wey. When I was 
a young chield o' aboot twa-threo and thirty or thereby, the 
hoose whaur I served was broken up, and as I had gethered 
a bit money I had it in my heid to begin in a sma' wey in 
the greengrocery an' sweetie business. Weel — an' I'm no' 
blate to say sae — at that time I had my e'e on a sonsy, 
dacent-lookin' lass, Betty Taggart by name ; an' I thocht I 
micht dae waur than speir efter her as a sort o' mawtrimonial 
an' business pairtner, d'ye see ? She was weel put-on like, 
an' no' owre young. She allooed to bein' three year aulder 
than mysel', but I jaloused she was a guid seeven. Hooever, 
that's nayther here nor there ; I ne'er fashed my thoomb on 
that maitter. I canna say that I had an awfu' notion o' 
Betty ; it was mair o' what micht be ca'ed a common-sense 
attachment." 

"An attachment founded on mutual respect and the 
substantial benefit of both parties concerned ? " interpolated 
Grott sonorously, and with well-assumed gravity. 

" Exae'ly," replied Sandy, taking a long breath, and look- 
ing somewhat rueful. " Least weys, that was what I thocht 
it to be. But de'il a drap o' eyther respect or advantage 
was there in't, as it turned pot. To a' appearance, Betty 
was a dacent, frugal, and God-fearin' wumman; juist the 
sort o' body, thocht I, to help a man to keep his gear 
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thegither. Afore I began the coortin' I speired weel efter 
her, in a sort 0' unconcerned wey, ye understand f rae folks 
that kent her, an' fand that a' reports aboot her were fair 
eneuch. Ay, man," continued Sandy, after a meditative 
pause, " she did seem a by-ord'Har* guid wumman. Siccan 
pious exclamations as 'If the Lord wull,' an' ( The Lord 
wull provide,' were aye drappin' frae her tongue." 

" You should always suspect women of ostentatious piety," 
said Grott emphatically. " You might have known better." 

"Let that flee stick to the wa'; the best horse stumbles 
ance in a while," Sandy replied, waving his hands and 
hurrying on to avoid disputing the point. " The short an' 
the lang o't was that efter bein' as canny as ony mortal man 
could weel be, I resolvit I wad tell her my mind." 

" That you'd what ? " Ella inquired innocently. 

"Tell her my mind — ask her to mairry me," Sandy repeated. 
" Sae ae day aff I gaed as brisk as bottled ale, in my Sunday 
claes, and takin' wi' me a big fat gowd watch I had inherited 
frae my granduncle, and the title-deeds 0' twa sma' properties 
I had bocht wi' my savin's. But ye maunna think I was 
sic a dunderheid as to let Betty ken aforehan' that I had 
siller. Na, na; that was to come in at the hinder end, 
efter we had arranged a' aboot the waddin'. It was a wise 
man that said, c If ye sell your purse to your wife ye micht 
as weel gie her the breeks to the bargain.' Weel, as I hae 
said, aff I gaed, thinkin' owre hoo best I micht lay the saft 
side o' my tongue to the job in haund. I shouldna forget to 
mention that I gaed in the fore pairt 0' the day — no' at nicht ; 
whilk was only a chance on my pairt, but turned oot a 
gracious interference 0' Providence. When I reached the 
bit cottage whaur Betty Taggart leeved wi' her faither an 
mither — he was a snab, ye ken — I heard a maist awf u' steer, 
as if a cock-f echtin' were gaun on inside the hoose. I stoppit 
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still for a blink, an' made oot that it was Betty an' her 
mither — I kent the voices, ye see — in the heicht o' a fearfu' 
flyte. I could scarcely believe my lugs. They screeched 
an' skirlt at ane anither like twa mad houlets, nae less ; ay, 
it wasna yestreen, thocht I, that Betty learnt to use her 
tongue." 

"'Sandy,' says I, i Sandy MacTippie,' says I to mysel', 
* bewaur ! Look weel to yoursel', or ye'U find that ye hae 
selt your hen on a rainy day.' 

" I jerkit up the sneek, an' pittin' my heid through the 
doorwey, cast my e'e aboot. It was an unco sicht that I 
saw. Betty, wi' a face like a hairst mune wi' passion, was 
ragin' at lairge on her mither, an* ca'in' her for everything 
as fast as her tongue wad wag. But what staiggert me 
maist o' a' was the wey in which Betty was dressed. She 
was the maist slattern-lookin' hizzie ever I set een on, an' 
that's sayin' a lot. As true as the Lord made ye, I didna 
ken the wumman at first. When she saw me she seemed as 
muckle staiggert as I was mysel'. She stood glow'rin' at me 
as if she had seen a speerit. I couldna help gie'in' a wee 
bit o' a lauch at her dumfoon'ert look." 

At the recollection of the situation Sandy chuckled quietly, 
his eyes twinkled, and his lean face was puckered into a 
cunning smile. 

"Keepin' my haund on the sneck o' the door an' leanin' 
f orrit into the room, I said, rale innocent like, ' I hae ca'ed 
on a bit business the day, but I see your haunds are f u', an' 
I'll no' disturb ye.' Then I steekit the door again, an' 
hastit hame wi' my heart brimmin' owre wi' gratitude for my 
escape frae that glib-gabbet limmer, Betty Taggart. I was 
never nearer bein' nickit in a' my born days." 

" And when did you see Betty again % " asked Ella, who 
had been listening to the story with rapt attention and 
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evident sympathy, but for which of the two personages was 
not apparent. 

"I ne'er gaed near her frae that day to this," Sandy 
replied. 

"It's a wonder she didn't have you up for breach of 
promise of marriage," Blacklock observed. " Was there no 
threat of that kind made ? " 

" Ah, ha," said Sandy triumphantly, and with that wink 
and sidelong jerk of the head which always accompanied 
his expressions of self-satisfaction, " ye'll no' easily catch a 
weasel asleep. I took guid care there'd be nane o' thae 
cantrips, for a' the time I gaed aboot Betty she ne'er got a 
scart 0' the pen frae me. Mind ye, there's no' muckle danger 
o' haein' your nose nippit in that wey sae lang as ye keep 
your haunds awa' frae pen an' ink." 

" Oh, I say ! " Ella exclaimed dismally. " Were there no 
love letters at all ¥" 

"Hoots, ay, plenty," was Sandy's complacent reply. 
"She was never dune sendin' me letters o' ae kind or 
anither. But when I had onything to say to Betty I aye 
gaed an' tellt her it by word o' mou\ I'd never muckle 
notion 0' the black an' white." 

" And did you never try to find some one else to be your 
wife % " inquired Blacklock. 

" Guid forbid ! " replied Sandy fervently. " Ae scone 0' 
that bakin' was eneuch. Besides, it wad be a doonricht 
temptin' 0' Providence for ony man, ance he had got clear 
af£ to alloo himsel' to be entangl't a second time. But a' 
sic dangers are lang syne gane for me, an' I'm a cauld coal 
to blaw at noo." 

As Sandy ended his reminiscence, not without a trace of 
sadness in his voice and eye, he once more turned from the 
table to the sideboard and busied himself among the dishes 
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and glasses with the air of one who considers that he has 
driven home and clinched an argument and that further 
discussion is unnecessary. He felt satisfied that he had 
made a very good beginning in the task of scaring Blacklock 
away from his young mistress. 

The conversation then meandered on through various 
topics, all more or less trifling. Gertrude led the general 
chatter, and as she talked and laughed, and with an airy 
grace dispensed the courtesies of hostess, Blacklock looked 
on with growing admiration. Her brilliant complexion, 
dark, lustrous eyes, and magnificent hair were softened by 
the mellow lamp-light into exceeding loveliness, the potency 
of which was intensified by the animation of her manner. 
Blacklock felt himself powerfully influenced by the spell of 
her beauty, and as he joined in her gay conversation and 
watched the play of her mobile features, his own face lighted 
up, and his eyes darted back the rays of kindling interest 
that were flashed upon him. The sensations she stirred 
within him were not, at least so far, of a profound character; 
they were only pleasurable. But they had the possibility 
of further development in them; and, at all events, the 
situation was fraught with danger to a young man of impres- 
sionable temperament and unsettled affections. 

Be that as it may, when bidding good-night to Gertrude, 
Blacklock was conscious of giving and receiving a firmer 
clasp of the hand than the expression of mere friendship 
between two young people of opposite sexes demanded. 



CHAPTER XII 



FORGING HIS OWN FETTERS 



ONTHS passed, and the intimacy between Black- 
lock and the Hoffman family grew stronger. 
Gertrude and he now went frequently to theatres 
and concerts together, and people began to talk 
of them as an engaged couple, as people who have not 
many weighty matters to occupy their thoughts will in- 
evitably talk in such circumstances. Indeed, two or three 
old lady friends of the Hoffmans informed their intimates 
— in absolute secrecy, of course — that everything had been 
arranged, and that the marriage wa^not far distant. The 
latter, in turn, retailed the information to their particular 
friends — likewise in absolute secrecy — and so the rumour 
spread, until, in course of time, it reached the ears of Black- 
lock himself. 

At first he was annoyed, but after his irritation had 
subsided he fell into a train of musing not unfavourable to 
the fulfilment of the tale-bearers' story. Now that he had 
quite overcome, as he imagined, his foolish fancy for Ruth 
Wilton, he conceived it to be possible that his interest in 
Gertrude might ripen into something stronger. She was 
beautiful, lively, and intelligent, and likely to make an 
agreeable life-companion. At all events, he concluded, he 
would allow matters to take their course, and accept what- 
ever the gods might send him. 
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Late one night Gertrude and Blacklock were leaving the 
theatre together after the performance. They were both in 
a merry mood, and as they passed with the brilliant crowd 
along the corridors and descended the spacious staircase, 
their conversation was gay and animated. That night 
Blacklock had been almost exuberant in his gaiety. The 
play had been diverting, his companion looked charming in 
her coquettish opera cloak, and as he handed her into a cab 
— a luxury, be it said, his slender purse could ill afford — he 
smiled upon her with admiration heightened by a feeling 
akin to that of proprietorship. 

" How sprightly and beautiful she is ! " he thought, as he 
sprang into the cab and sat down opposite to her. 

The street being thronged with spectators from the theatre, 
the carriage moved slowly, and for a moment it came to a 
standstill to allow another cab to pass ; their wheels grazed 
each other, so close did they come. Blacklock, bending 
forward and looking out through the window pane at the 
crowd, was running lightly over the points in the play they 
had just witnessed. 

Suddenly, and with a violent start, he stopped, and the 
blood swept with a suffocating rush to his heart, as his eyes 
rested for an instant upon a face in the passing carriage. 
His fingers tightened convulsively on his knees, as with a 
gasp the one word " Kuth " rose to his lips, but melted away 
unuttered. By the light of a street lamp he had seen Euth 
Wilton in the cab — a momentary vision, for at once the 
driver whipped up his horse and the cab rattled noisily over 
the causeway. 

Grateful that the din made conversation difficult, Black- 
lock leaned back in his seat with his arms folded, and his 
face fixed and white. 

It seemed as if the light had in a moment gone out of 
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his life, and all around him had become desolate. He had 
that sensation of utter despair and sinking of heart that 
comes over the young when a catastrophe descends and 
crushes out all capacity for present enjoyment, and cuts off 
every hope of escape from wretchedness in the future. 
With acute bitterness he saw the results of the laborious 
efforts of many months crumble at a blow ; at one stroke 
the daily strengthening belief that he had burst the fetters 
of an unhappy infatuation had been destroyed, leaving him 
conscious that he remained bound as strongly as before by 
his early love. 

He looked with intense, contracted eyes at the young 
woman opposite, whose beauty and animation had but a few 
moments before appeared so captivating. How flimsy and 
unsatisfying her attractions seemed now ! That mysterious, 
indefinable influence which the friend of his youth wielded 
over him, thrilling every fibre of him, and quickening even 
to exhilaration every power of heart and mind, was entirely 
lacking in this other. Gertrude he had admired for her 
beauty and agreeable vivacity; her companionship was a 
pleasure. But with Ruth he had had more than aught that 
mere pleasure can express. He had felt, irrespective of 
personal graces, of manners, or changing moods, happiness 
or unhappiness, that in her presence he lived. 

Blacklock made a strong effort to master his emotion, and 
to reply with seeming interest to the remarks that Gertrude 
addressed to him. But she, with that unerring instinct by 
which a woman notes and interprets every look and move- 
ment of the man she loves, had already observed his abstrac- 
tion, and was surprised and troubled by it. And it was this 
very uneasiness that first dimly revealed to Gertrude the fact 
that her sentiments towards Blacklock were more than those 
of friendship. Jealousy and fear began to stir within her. 
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Blacklock would fain have parted with Gertrude at the 
door of the house ; he was longing to be alone, so that he 
might regain his composure, and reduce the chaos of his 
thoughts and feelings to order. But, anxious not to betray 
himself by any further abruptness, he accepted the invitation 
to go within doors for a few minutes' rest before returning 
to the office. 

While Gertrude slipped upstairs to lay aside her cloak, 
Blacklock walked into the dining-room, which was almost 
in darkness, only a partially-lowered lamp and the nickering 
firelight shedding their uncertain light over the chamber. 
In a large easy- chair drawn close to the fire reclined Mr. 
Hoffman, his head drooped on his chest and his folded 
hands lying limp on his knees. He seemed to be asleep, 
but stirred and looked up when Blacklock entered. There 
was a strange grey hue and a heavy, dazed expression on 
his face, his eyes were glazed; and Blacklock, when 
he approached and sat down beside him, felt that the old 
gentleman's breath was redolent of an odour unknown 
to him. 

" Ah, you, Blacklock ! " said Mr. Hoffman thickly, and 
looking stupidly at him. " Been out vith Gertrude ? Goot ! " 

He rolled his head from side to side several times, then 
leaning forward laid his hand on Blacklock's knee and 
smiled feebly in his face. 

" Goot ; ver' goot," he murmured. 

" Yes," Blacklock answered, looking blankly at his friend ; 
" we have been at the theatre together." 

" Ja wohl ; togedder ; natiirlich" said Mr. Hoffman, still 
smiling blandly and continuing the pressure on Blacklock's 
knee. 

There was a pause for a moment or two — an embarrassing 
interval for the young maD. 
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" She is von fine girL She make von fine vife," said Mr. 
Hoffman softly and insinuatingly. 

Blacklock started, stared, blushed, and became more 
uncomfortable. 

" Dat you vill find, you vill ; and Fm glad you are to be 
de man." 

Saying this, Mr. Hoffman lay back in his chair again, 
closed his eyes, interlaced his fingers across his chest, and 
looked dreamily and somewhat idiotically happy. 

Blacklock stared, confused and inexpressibly distressed, 
nervously dangled his cap, and maintained an awkward 
silence. It is not pleasing even to the most ardent lover to 
have his attachment, in its early stages, made the comment 
of a third party; the doubting and lukewarm, such as 
Blacklock, recoil with dread from the remotest hint of en- 
couragement, especially if it comes from parents or others 
in authority. They fear being thereby led to commit them- 
selves while they are yet uncertain. 

Presently Mr. Hoffman re-opened his eyes, and again 
assuming an attitude of affectionate confidence, whis- 
pered, "You lend me five shilling? I gif you it back 
quick." 

He looked round suspiciously, to assure himself that they 
were alone, then drew nearer to Blacklock, and producing a 
small phial from his pocket, shook it to show that it was 
empty, and said in a cautious whisper, " It's all done, and 
dey gif me no more money to buy. You lend me five 
shilling — only five shilling % " 

A light dawned upon Blacklock. He could now account 
for the oddness of Mr. Hoffman's demeanour on various 
occasions. Evidently the old gentleman was a victim to 
the opium habit, and was even at that moment partially 
under the influence of the drug. At a loss for a reply, 
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Blacklock went on looking in silence at Mr. Hoffman, whose 
eagerness was now rising into excitement. 

" Ah, you do not say no," he said tremulously. " Five 
shilling ; three shilling. No 1 Von shilling, den — just von,' 
he entreated, seizing Blacklock's arm with both hands and 
gazing at him with appealing eyes. "I must, I must, I 
must haf it ! " he cried, with suppressed shrillness. " Dey 
vill not keep it from me — von shilling ! Nein 9 Mein Gott / 
Den von sixpence, von leetle sixpence, vill do. Ah, goot 
boy," he said, his voice again sinking to a pleading, coaxing 
murmur, " I know you vill be kind, and gif it to me for 
vonce — only dis von time. I promise you I vill not ask 
you " — 

They had both risen, the old man still clutching Black- 
lock's arm, and the latter looking at the suppliant with 
mingled surprise, confusion, and pity, when the door opened, 
and Gertrude entered. When she heard her father's voice 
and saw the attitude of the two men, a flush and a spasm of 
pain rushed over her face. But they vanished as swiftly as 
they had come. 

Approaching her father, who at her entrance had subsided 
into silence and a chair, Gertrude said quietly and calmly, 
as if she had seen nothing to grieve her, " I thought you 
were in bed, father." 

" No, mein Liebchen" he replied hesitatingly. " I vished 
to— I did not vant to — to — But I go now," he concluded 
abruptly, and shuffled unsteadily from the room. 

For two or three minutes after they had been left alone, 
Gertrude and Blacklock sat without speaking, both intently 
studying the fire, and Blacklock now and then stealing a 
glance at Gertrude's pale but composed face. 

"lam sorry that anything should have occurred to give 
you pain," he said at length. 
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" It is I who should apologise to you. I regret that you 
have suffered this annoyance," she replied, with a sweet 
smile, though withal, a sad one. There was, likewise, a 
shade of sadness in the gaze she turned upon him for a 
moment. 

" I fear the annoyance has been all on one side/' said 
Blacklock -sympathetically. He was anxious to say some- 
thing that would relieve her embarrassment, but was afraid 
to venture farther on such delicate ground. 

Again silence fell upon them, and he was occupied in 
fashioning his thoughts into appropriate form, when the 
sound of a sob roused him. Gertrude's eyes were cast 
down, her lips trembled, and her bosom heaved strongly. 
In vain she struggled to compose herself ; big tears rolled 
slowly down her cheeks, and with a long, quivering sigh she 
leaned forward and covered her face with her hands. 

Now painfully moved and scarcely less agitated, Blacklock 
hastened to her side, and bending over her and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, spoke soothing words to her. 

" Oh, I am so ashamed of this ! " she cried in a broken, 
despairing voice, turning round and laying her head and 
arms on the table. "I — I did not think I would break 
down like this." 

She gave herself over to uncontrolled weeping, and 
Blacklock, seeing his efforts to console her were in the 
meantime of no avail, stood beside her, waiting till the 
paroxysm spent itself. When she became calmer she raised 
her head, and still keeping her face averted, attempted 
to speak. 

" I am truly ashamed of this conduct," she said slowly. 

" Forgive me. I have been sorely tried. Everything seems 

to have gone wrong." 

She stopped in confusion. If she had revealed all that 
8 
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was in her heart she would have confessed that the first 
uneasiness had sprung from Blacklock's sudden change of 
manner that evening and his cold and abstracted demeanour 
since. 

" I wish you would not distress yourself so much about 
your father. It may be a very little matter, after all," he 
said soothingly. 

For a moment it seemed as if she were about to burst 
again into weeping ; but she choked back her sobs, and look- 
ing up to Blacklock with her large mournful eyes swimming 
in tears, said, " It is kind of you to make little of this matter, 
but you cannot know what it means to me — to us. For 
years we have struggled against this dreadful misfortune, and 
tried to hide it from our friends. Father himself feels it 
more keenly than any of us, and he fights against the habit, 
but he cannot give it up. Time after time it has lost us 
friends ; it has brought us into terrible troubles. There is 
no use in fighting with it any longer ; there is no help for 
it. And oh ! " she wailed, shaking her head despairingly, 
" the weariness and hopelessness of it all J Can nothing be 
done ? Can nothing be done % " 

Blacklock, taken by surprise as he was, could not suggest 
any line of action ; he could only continue to utter sympa- 
thetic words and encourage her to hope for the best 

It was a dangerous situation for a young man to be in — 
playing the part of comforter to a young lady of beauty and 
enticing manners. Indeed, he felt it to be so. Yet, not- 
withstanding his determination to keep within the bounds 
of disinterested friendship, he found himself when consoling 
Gertrude almost unconsciously stroking her hair and laying 
his hand gently on her shoulder. 

That was all very natural ; at least it seemed so at the 
time; but when Gertrude had dried her eyes, and was 
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beginning to smile and look bright again, both realised that 
the bond that held them together had been strengthened and 
drawn closer. One of the shortest roads to love is through 
the avenue of sympathy. 

So long as the excitement of this incident lasted, and with 
it the demand upon Blacklock's tenderness, he remained 
untroubled by the shadows that had darkened the earlier 
part of the evening; but when, after a leave-taking of 
remarkable cordiality, he parted from Gertrude and went 
out into the darkness and solitude of the streets, his former 
uneasiness began to return. The expectations of friends, 
the words that had fallen from Mr. Hoffman, and above all, 
the state of feeling towards him which Gertrude's emotion 
betokened, pointed to a possible entanglement with her. A 
few hours before, such a possibility would not have aroused 
misgivings within him — rather the reverse. But now that 
he had again seen Euth, and was painfully conscious that the 
old yearning was not dead, he felt himself once more launched 
on the tumultuous sea of contending passions. 

Love drew him towards Euth, honour towards Gertrude. 

Eut work is the sure antidote to sentiment And when 
he entered the Mercury office, and mingled with bustling, talk- 
ing, laughing men intent on mundane affairs, and to whom 
the pangs of love were apparently unknown, the sensation 
of forlornness wore away, his spirits rose, and with them 
returned the determination to face with a light heart what 
seemed to be the inevitable. 

" After all," he mused, as he walked home in the small 
hours of the morning, " this sentiment for Euth is nothing 
but a foolish infatuation — a memory of boyhood. She is a 
hopelessly impossible young woman. We never could agree. 
She has always been cold and haughty to me. Whereas 
Gertrude — she makes life pleasant for a fellow, and that's 
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the article that stands tear and wear. I'm afraid your high- 
flying sentiment is not for this world." 

And those reflections led on to a train of thought, the main 
current of which was indicated by the words he by and bye 
began to hum — 

" 'Shall I like a fool,' quo' he, 
'For a haughty hussy die? 
She may gang to — France for me/ 
Ha, ha, the wooin' o'tl" 




CHAPTEB XIH 

BLAOKLOGK RBCBIVBS A MOMENTOUS INVITATION 

K the third evening after Blacklock's meeting 
with Bath Wilton, Dorah, in her dainty pink 
flannel nightgown and her little pink feet 
comfortably tucked up under her, was sitting 
coiled up in a big arm-chair in front of the kitchen fire, 
having her customary chat with her grandmother previous 
to being put to bed. This nightly conversation always took 
the form of question and answer, the interrogator being 
the precocious Dorah, who had reached that stage of child- 
hood most fruitful of inquiries perplexing and at times 
terrifying to grown-up folks. 

Dorah was a child of a pronouncedly inquiring bent ; that, 
indeed, next to her sweet, loving disposition, was her chief 
characteristic, and many an anxious quarter of an hour 
did her strings of puzzling questions give her aged guardian, 
the worthy Mrs. Whitson, Blacklock's landlady. As she sat 
curled up in the chair, fresh and glowing from her evening 
bath, her blue eyes wide open and staring into the fire, her 
lips half parted as if about to give utterance to another poser, 
and her yellow hair streaming in glossy wavelets over her 
shoulders, she looked an embodiment of childish innocence 
and inquisitiveness. Mrs. Whitson, as she sat knitting, 
watched the child over her spectacles with the love-light in 
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her eyes; for the quaint, old-fashioned little girl was the 
very sunshine of her life. 

Dorah's spirit of inquiry spread itself over whatever object 
came within her observation or hearing. She never forgot 
anything, and nothing passed her without its due share of 
thought and questioning. On this particular evening her 
cogitations were running mainly in a theological groove — a 
favourite one with her, but precisely that in which Mrs. 
Whitson found the greatest difficulty in meeting the cross- 
examination of her grandchild. Dorah sat gazing meditatively 
into the fire, and on her brow was that little pucker fore- 
boding some specially troublesome problem to be presented 
for solution to the omniscient grand-dame. 

Presently came the shrill, piping prelude — 

" Gran'ma." 

" Yes, dear." 

" God made me, didn't He ¥ " 

" Yes, dear.* 

" An' God made everybody ? " 

" Yes, dear. The Bible says sac.* 

" An* who made God ? " 

" Oh," said the old lady hesitatingly, " God made HimseP." 

" Oh, gran'ma ! n cried Dorah reproachfully, as if she had 
caught the old lady in an equivocation, " how could that be 1 
When His bones was all lying on the ground, where was 
His arms to pick them up with?" 

As Mrs. Whitson felt her incapacity to give further 
information on that point, she escaped from the dilemma by 
suggesting that the matter should be referred to the Rev. 
Peter Thorogood, the Free Church preacher, whose ministra- 
tions she sedulously attended. 

"Does Mr. Thorogood know everything? " asked Dorothy 
in awe, 
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"Yes, a'most a'thing, I think 1 ' 

" Everything 'bout God an' heaven, an' all that \ " 

"A great deal" 

"An' does he know David, an' Gliath, an' Joseph, an' 
the children of Isril, an' all those people in the Bible % " 

" Oh, you ken, he never saw them, Dorah, for they were 
a' deid long, long, long afore he was born ; but he has read 
a great deal aboot them in books, an' he kens a'most a'thing 
that's to be kent aboot them." 

Dorah continued in thought for a while, then she said 
with decision, "I don't like Mr. Thorogood a bit, gran'ma. 
He's too full of solemn." And again she lapsed into silence. 

It was not for long, however. Holding her head a little 
to the side, as was her wont when asking a question, she 
began afresh. 

" Gran'ma." 

"Yes, bairn," replied the ever-patient Mrs. Whitson. 

" What do people do all day in heaven \ " 

"They sing, an' they — an' they are aye very happy," was 
the vague reply. 

"But I can't sing. What will I do when I go to 
heaven V 9 Dorah inquired plaintively, as she pushed back 
her hair from her eyes and stared at the fire harder than 
before. 

" Oh, but yell be grown up afore then, I hope," said the 
grandmother. 

" If I am spared," Dorah added gravely, a phrase with 
which the good old woman had taught her to qualify all 
references to futurity. 

There was another pause ; but Mrs. Whitson knew better 
than to suppose that the catechising was at an end ; it never 
did by any chance cease until the little inquirer had been 
tucked into bed and the good-night kisses exchanged. 
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Again the little golden head leant to the side, and Dorah 
resumed — 

"But, gran'ma, is everybody happy when they get to 
heaven ? " 

" Ay, very, very happy — a'thegither happy." 

" But Mr. Thorogood told us on Sunday — he told us of a 
woman that died in the Bible, an' he said that she did not 
go to heaven. When that woman's little girl went to heaven 
an' didn't see her gran'ma there, she wouldn't be happy, 
would she % " 

Mrs. Whitson cast about her for a satisfactory reply, but 
not finding one entirely to her mind, said at random, 
" Perhaps heaven would be sae nice, an' she would be sae 
happy, that she wouldna think aboot her grandma." 

Dorah gave one quick, questioning glance at her grand- 
mother, as if doubtful whether the words were spoken in 
earnest. 

" Oh, gran'ma," she cried, " I wouldn't like heaven a bit 
without you. If you was not there I wouldn't stay." 

"Hush, my bairn," said Mrs. Whitson. "Ye maunna 
speak o' thae things in siccan a way. That's a' in God's 
haun's, and we maunna say what we want or dinna want." 

"But," Dorah persisted pathetically, with a gathering 
whimper in her tone, " what would that little girl do with- 
out her gran'ma? And Mr. Thorogood said — he said she 
wouldn't be there. An' — an' — all the other little girls — 
they"— 

Here Dorah became quite inarticulate, and the anxious 
grandmother, hastily laying her knitting aside, gathered the 
tiny bundle of sobbing humanity into her arms. Evidently 
the utterances of the Bev. Mr. Thorogood had sunk deep 
into the child's mind. She had, in her own infantile way, 
been brooding over them, and deducing therefrom all manner 
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of evil; and it required Mrs. Whitson's utmost effort to 
soothe her and persuade her that there was at least no 
immediate danger of separation. 

"There noo, there noo, my bonnie wee button," she 
murmured, using the pet name that Dorah's speck of a nose 
had won for her; " dinna greet, an' I'm sure that a' 11 be 
richt in the end." 

« An' did— didn't Mr. Thorogood tell a story— didn't he 1 " 
she asked, mastering her sobs and looking up appealingly. 

" Wheesht, bairn, an' let us no' say onything mair aboot 
it," Mrs. Whitson replied in alarmed haste. It was an 
embarrassing topic to the old lady, whose veneration for 
the Rev. Peter Thorogood was only surpassed by her belief 
in the absolute inerrancy of the Shorter Catechism. 

It is impossible to say into what labyrinths of doctrinal 
discussion Mrs. Whitson might have been seduced by the 
argumentative Dorah, had not a gentle ring at the door-bell 
interrupted the conversation. The callers were two ladies, an 
elderly one of that degree of stoutness known as comfortable, 
and a young one, by whose beautiful, mild face and large 
grave eyes Mrs. Whitson was at once impressed. She was 
lavish in her welcomes when they introduced themselves as 
Langdale friends of Mr. Blacklock — Mrs. Burns, and her 
niece, Miss Wilton. 

" Come awa' ben," said Mrs. Whitson, who was now all 
bustling hospitality, and with eager deftness she lit the 
parlour gas and placed the two best chairs for her visitors. 

The elder lady, who had been solemnly instructed by 
Blacklock, senior, to examine into and report concerning 
his son's temporal and spiritual condition, looked round the 
room with that comprehensive intelligence vouchsafed only 
to women, and pleased with the survey, turned smilingly to 
the pleasant-faced mistress of the house. 
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" We left Langdale," she said, "at the beginning of the 
week to come and stay in Hillburgh for some time, and Mr. 
Blacklock's father asked us to call on his son and give him 
this parcel," producing a package of odds and ends that the 
old man had put together as a remembrance to his son. 
"Besides, we wished to see Mr. Blacklock, for we Border 
people are very clannish, you know." 

Mrs. Burns, who was a very motherly old body, with a 
sweet, open countenance, that had been pretty in her youth 
and was now fringed with soft white hair, accompanied this 
speech with a series of smiles and little nods that kept her 
old-fashioned side-curls in constant vibration. Her winsome 
motherliness was her pre-eminent charm ; she was just the 
kind of woman that a young person would come to with a 
secret sorrow. 

" It's very guid o' ye, an' I'm sure Mr. Blacklock would 
hae been glad to see you ; for I've often heard him speakin' 
o' ye. I'm rale sorry he's oot. But maybe he'll no' be lang, 
though ye can never coont on thae newspaper folk. They 
come when they come, and gang when they gang, and neither 
themsel's nor ony ither body kens whaur they'll be next. 
But sit still a wee ; he may drap in at ony meenit." 

As she spoke Mrs. Whitson produced from the press a 
plate of sweet cake which, among Scottish people of our 
landlady's humble station, is the recognised refreshment for 
distinguished visitors. 

" An' this'll be Miss Buth that I hae heard Mr. Blacklock 
speak o' sae often?" she continued, with a beck in the 
direction of that young lady. 

"Yes," Buth replied, blushing, and wondering in her 
heart what he had said about her. 

Mrs. Whitson looked at her in undisguised admiration. 
Buth was only slightly over the middle height, but the 
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slimness and pliancy of her figure made her appear taller. 
Her face was more round than oval, of that cast that generally 
indicates sweetness of disposition and nobility of character, 
combined with considerable intellectual power. When in 
repose her expression might have been judged a trifle too 
serious for one of her years; but when her interest was 
aroused and when she spoke, her large grey eyes glowed 
with a warm light, and good nature and tenderness played 
over her features. She seemed to reflect the quiet kindliness 
of her aunt. 

The two matrons forthwith plunged into a voluble and 
highly technical discussion of affairs domestic, which would 
have been wearisome to Ruth had it not borne upon Black- 
lock's welfare; and though her eyes were wandering over 
the pictures and furniture, her ears were open and her atten- 
tion fixed on the conversation with an eagerness that an 
onlooker would not have suspected, and she herself would 
have acknowledged with confusion. 

Presently the pattering of bare feet was heard in the lobby, 
the door creaked open a few inches, and a shy, inquisitive 
face, wreathed in yellow curls, peered into the room at just 
about the height of the door-handle. It was Dorah, who 
had grown tired of the solitude of the kitchen, and had 
come to see who were the owners of the voices proceeding 
from the "best room." 

" Oh, what a lovely wee girl!" cried Ruth, rushing forward 
to the little figure in pink flannel in an outburst of that 
demonstrativeness which even the most self-contained ladies 
display on such occasions. 

Dorah did not run away, as she would have done if she 
had been unfavourably impressed by the first glance at her 
admirer. Nor did she— cautious maiden that she was— 
surrender her friendship at the first assault. She stood with 
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one foot covering the other, a finger held coquettishly at the 
corner of her mouth, and looked np bashfully at Ruth from 
under her eyelids. She was taking stock of the stranger. 
That process accomplished to her satisfaction, she allowed 
herself to be lifted and carried about the room ; and by the 
time that Mrs. Burns and Mrs. Whitson had done confabulat- 
ing, Ruth and Dorah were fast friends. The little one had 
told her name and age, and had begun to tell some awkward 
family secrets, chiefly bearing on the purchase and price of 
several articles of furniture in the room, when Ruth hastily 
interrupted her by placing her on the floor and expressing 
the fear that bed-time had arrived. 

It may, or may not, have been this newly-conceived 
friendship that caused Ruth to feel dismayed when Mrs. 
Burns said she could not wait longer, and announced her 
intention of going. Ruth lingered over the adieus, inwardly 
reproaching herself for hypocrisy in displaying such cordiality 
towards the good old landlady, while all the time she was 
listening intently for some sign of Blacklock's return. Her 
heart throbbed wildly when she heard what sounded like a 
latch-key being thrust into the front door. But it was a 
false alarm, and in another minute they were in the street, 
Mrs. Burns leaving an invitation to Blacklock to take tea 
with them in their apartments on the following evening. 

As Blacklock did not return home till long after midnight, 
he did not hear of the visit till next morning, when Mrs. 
Whitson brought in the news of it along with breakfast. 
And though he listened with apparent indifference to her 
account of the interview, and her enthusiastic praise of 
" that bonny, sweet slip of a lass, Miss Wilton," his breakfast 
went almost untasted from the table — a circumstance which 
the careful old lady noticed, and pondered the reason 
thereof. 
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As for Blacklock, he was restless and expectant all day, 
and the interval till five o'clock seemed interminable. Do 
what he might, he could not banish Kuth Wilton from his 
thoughts. In the streets, in the office, her figure continually 
floated before him; it even penetrated into a Synodical 
meeting, and more than once his attention wandered from 
the mild polemics of the fathers and brethren and was lost 
in day-dreams in which the same comely damsel was always 
the central form. 

A score of times before five o'clock arrived Blacklock had 
pictured in imagination his meeting with Ruth. Would she 
be changed ? he asked himself, not without a smile at his 
own solicitude. How would she receive him % How would 
she look ? Would she be strange and distant, giving play to 
that occult influence with which a woman may at her will 
repel and dismay the most self-complacent man % Or would 
she be cordial and unconstrained, as he had known her in 
the old Langdale days ? 

These and a hundred similar questions the young man 
tortured himself with, as young men are wont to do when 
they are deeply in love — consciously or unconsciously. 

The trepidation natural to such an occasion was intensi- 
fied in his case by the fact that a new factor had now 
entered into his life in the person of Gertrude Hoffman. 
He could not conceal from himself that this perturbation 
was not becoming in one who was as good as engaged to 
another lady. But he dismissed these unpleasant thoughts 
impatiently from his mind, assured that Ruth must be 
perfectly indifferent to him, and that he had quite over- 
come, or at least would soon entirely annihilate, his youthful 
infatuation for her. It did not occur to him at that 
moment, however — or was it that he did not dare? — to 
ask himself why he still cherished so carefully in that 
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little brass-bound box at home those faded mementoes of 
Euth Wilton. 

Never having been inordinately mindful of his personal 
appearance, the difficulty Blacklock experienced in deciding 
whether to wear his black or dark-blue coat was quite 
unprecedented. Then he spent fully five minutes debating 
whether he should have his tie in a bow or a sailor's knot ; 
and having at length fixed upon the latter, he tied and re- 
tied the stubborn scarf so often before being satisfied with 
the result, that it looked wofully crumpled and untidy, 
and after all, he was compelled to throw it aside and take 
to the despised bow. His hair, also, seemed as if it had 
entered into a league of obstinacy with the scarf ; it first 
resisted all attempts to part it, and then positively refused 
to be brushed into order. Finally, he broke his thumb- 
nail in a hurried wrestle with one sleeve-link, and seriously 
soiled his cuffs in removing a heavy chest of drawers under 
which the other link had sportively taken refuge when 
called upon to do service. 

Hot, nervous, and irritated, Blacklock scrambled through 
the last stages of his toilet, and dashed off to keep his 
engagement But, notwithstanding his stupendous haste, 
he lingered several minutes at the top of the street in which 
Mrs. Burns resided, mustering his courage; then, with 
quickly beating heart, he ascended the steps and rang the 
belL 




CHAPTEE XIV 

THE FALSE LOVE AND THE TRUE 

LACKLOCK'S had been quite an unnecessary 
display of excitement. The tea-drinking was 
altogether a humdrum, commonplace affair. 
Euth received him without the smallest out- 
ward sign of embarrassment, and exchanged the usual 
tea-table talk with a naturalness and freedom of manner 
in which even the most conceited of young men could 
not have detected the faintest trace of the awkwardness 
of hidden love. He left feeling convinced that she at 
all events was heart-whole, and, it must be confessed, 
secretly chagrined that it should be so. She, exhausted 
by the nervous strain she had undergone, her head aching 
and her knees trembling, locked herself in her room, and 
was not seen again till next morning, when she appeared 
at the breakfast -table with haggard face and dark rings 
under her eyes. Any one might have told that she had 
not slept that night ; but Mrs. Burns did not notice. She, 
good, innocent soul, never did notice anything, even though 
it occurred under her very spectacles. 

It was agony to Euth to listen to her aunt's lively prattle 
about the events of the previous evening, and to smile at 
the mild jokes she fired off on the possibility of an affair 
of the heart between her and Blaoklock. Why was it, 
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Ruth wondered, that even the kindest of elderly people 
could speak of those matters with such cold-blooded levity % 

"Why, my dear," said Mrs. Burns, gaily shaking her 
side-ringlets at Ruth, " you are a bit over twenty now, and 
it's time you were fixing on some cavalier." 

" Must I positively make up my mind so soon — just at 
once?" asked Ruth, imitating, but with an aching heart, 
the bantering tone of her aunt. "I am free, and" — 
hesitatingly — " happy. Why should I risk a change % " 

"Ah, girls are such pretenders nowadays," replied the 
lively old lady. "They speak as if sweethearts were 
nothing to them. When I was your age I had been 
passionately in love half a dozen times, and," she added, 
with a merry laugh, " I always vowed to myself that each 
love in its turn was the greatest, the most absorbing, the 
sole love of my life." 

And so she rattled on, and Ruth appeared to enjoy the 
sallies ; but her smile was assumed, and her thoughts were 
busy elsewhere. 

Blacklock on the preceding night had taken leave of his 
hostess at a comparatively early hour, pleading a business 
engagement. It was more than an hour, however, before 
the meeting which it was his duty to attend began; and 
though at the time little prompted by inclination, he 
hastened to put in an appearance at the Hoffmans' house, 
for it was one of the evenings on which a call from him 
was expected. 

He felt he would do anything rather than meet Gertrude 
that night. He was as if a demon of doubt had taken 
possession of him, and let loose within him a legion of 
contending passions. The thought that he still loved Ruth 
filled him with dread. When it rose within him he 
crushed it down and tried to stifle it by recalling her 
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indifference and his own resolutions to forget her, and he 
conned over all the reasons why he should dislike Ruth 
and bestow his affections upon Gertrude. 

Gertrude was beautiful, charming, delightful ! Gertrude 
was — God help him ! What dark, ugly thought was this 
lurking at the bottom of his heart ? Was this the birth of 
hate ? If he had the power to rid himself of her, would he 
now — ? 

But the traitorous suggestion was strangled before it 
gained a definite shape, and in another minute Blacklock 
was alone with Gertrude. 

"You are very late," she said in a cold, restrained 
voice. 

"I have been taking tea with some Langdale friends," 
he replied, with similar restraint. 

"You seem to have very many engagements just now, 
and when you do come you are so silent," Gertrude con- 
tinued in a hurt but softening tone. Within the past few 
days, since their last visit to the theatre, his absent and 
indifferent air had not escaped her. She had been repelled 
by his comparative coldness towards her, and her mind was 
filled with vague fears and forebodings of coming trouble. 

"Oh, is there anything wrong? Why are you so 
changed?" she cried, turning round suddenly, and looking 
imploringly into Blacklock's face. The resolution which 
she, poor little woman, had taken all the evening to form, 
to be proudly defiant and return indifference with indiffer- 
ence, had flown, and already her lips were trembling and 
tears were gathering in her eyes. 

"Wrong?" he echoed, smiling miserably, and borne 
down by a sense of guilt. " Why, what could be wrong ? " 

"But tell me, oh, tell me! Are you just the same to 
me, or are you changed? Hits anything or any one come 
9 
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between us!" She laid her hands on his arm with a 
beseeching gesture, and clung to it in extreme agitation. 

He looked at the white face and dim, dilated eyes up- 
turned to his, and his heart smote him. What man could 
resist such beauty in distress, or utter one word that would 
give her a moment's pain! Why, he asked himself, could 
he not be satisfied with such love and such beauty % Would 
not any man feel flattered and grateful to be the object of 
emotion so touching from such a charming woman % 

Banishing the image of Ruth from his mind, he bent 
over the sobbing girl and gently caressed her. 

"No one ever shall come between us," he said softly, 
forming silently but almost fiercely a determination to 
fulfil his vow in spite of the hauntinga of his unhappy first 
love. 

" And you still love me 3 " Gertrude asked, smiling through 
her tears. 

"I love you," he repeated; but the words sounded 
hollow and mechanical to him, and kindled no responsive 
glow in his heart. 

" I have been so dreadfully afraid," she whispered, as her 
arms crept round his neck, and she dropped her head on 
his shoulder with a quiet little sigh of relief. "I have 
been imagining all sorts of horrible things. But I won't 
be so foolish again. I shall believe you always." 

He did not reply, for he could not trust himself to answer 
these words of confidence ; but he felt like a criminal when 
he kissed her and bade her good-night. 

To assist him to recover his equanimity and put him in 
a better humour with himself before going to the meeting, 
Blacklock had a thimbleful of whisky at the nearest 
restaurant, and not being satisfied with the result, after the 
meeting he made straight for the " Kirk Session," by which 
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name a snug coffee-room in a back street was known to 
pressmen, to further fortify himself previous to going to 
the office to transcribe his notes for the printer. As he was 
bearing down upon this journalistic tavern he encountered a 
tall, lean individual, who wore a dirty white soft hat of 
fantastic shape, and carried a small, shabby handbag. His 
shiny clothes looked several sizes too small for his gaunt 
figure, he had little hair to speak of, only a fringe of grey 
extending between his ears, and his nose was very large, 
thin, and red. 

"Hullo, Wattles!" said Blacklock, "you've got it on?" 

This interrogatory exclamation referred to the thin 
gentleman's white hat, which was known by all his friends 
to be as plainly significant in its own way as a railway 
signal, for Mr. Charles Wattles had never been known to 
don that headgear except when bent on having an afternoon 
or evening's holiday ; and as taking a holiday was synony- 
mous in his vocabulary with becoming pathetically drunk, 
Blacklock rightly concluded that he must already have 
advanced several stages towards that condition. 

There was not a more talented journalist in Hillburgh 
than Charlie Wattles, but as he could not be counted upon 
to remain sober for more than three days out of the seven, 
he had lost, one after another, some of the best situations 
on the press, and now eked out a precarious livelihood by 
reviewing books and writing articles for the magazines and 
borrowing half-crowns from his friends. He lived in a 
state of perennial impecuniosity. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he happened to be in funds, having just returned from 
disposing of some books he had reviewed; hence the 
companionship of the dilapidated handbag. 

"C-c-come and have a drink, B-B-Blacklock," he said 
benignantly. 
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" Well, I don't mind," Blacklock replied, " though I've 
got a small meeting to write up yet." 

"Th-th-that can be 1-left for f-f-f -further consideration 
— ad referendum. Let th-the appetite obey the reason — 
appetitvs rationi pp-p-pareat" quoth Wattles, who could 
stutter in at least five languages, and was excusably proud 
of the attainment. 

" Come on, then," said Blacklock, thrusting his arm into 
Wattles', " let's have a heart-warmer. I have been feeling 
rather glum of late." 

" That's right," said the polyglot Wattles, stretching his 
long legs in the direction of the coffee-room. "Send the 
b-b-blood c-c-coursing quickly, and life d-d-d-dances along 
g-g-gaily. N-notre b-b-b-bonheur dSpend de la f-f-fa$on que 
noire sssang circule" So long as he was articulate in the 
French language Wattles was considered to be comparatively 
sober ; in his progress towards intoxication French was the 
first and Latin the last to leave him. 

" B-b-but we c-came here to d-drink, not to speak. Hie 
finis fandi" he said, leading the way along a tortuous 
stone-paved passage into a room where half a dozen men 
were sitting round a table in a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

Four of them were journalists, the others were members 
of that curious subdivision of humanity who hover round 
the skirts of journalism without any intention of attaching 
themselves to it, and whose greatest joy in life is to be 
patronised by a real pressman. They frequent newspaper 
offices as much as they are permitted to do ; they never lose 
an opportunity of being in the company of a reporter j and 
blush with delight when strangers suppose them to be 
connected with that mysterious, awe-inspiring entity, The 
Press. These bogus journalists have even been known to 
make their way through a cordon of police at a fire by using 
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the open sesame "Press," and their rapture as they strut 
about under the envious eyes of the street boys, chatting 
confidentially with firemen and police sergeants, is touching 
to behold. 

Blacklock and Wattles entered just as a loud peal of 
laughter was dying away, for Oliver Grott was rehearsing 
with judicious exaggeration a passage-of-arms he had had 
that day with Mr. Goldstone, the proprietor of the 
Advertiser. 

The new-comers received a noisy welcome from all except 
Samuel Peeke, who sat erect in his usual stolid silence, 
puffing at a grimy pipe, and occasionally moistening his clay 
with a sip of soda-water. Peeke was a teetotaler for 
economical reasons. 

" Come away, Shanks ; sit down, Blacklock," cried Grott, 
making room for them. 

"M-m-merci, messieurs, je suis oc-content de vous voir" 
Wattles answered, as he carefully deposited his old hat and 
bag on the table in front of him. "Two whiskies and 
w-water, Tom," he added, turning to the waiter, who had 
followed them into the room. 

"A plague on your tourist-phrase-book French," said 
Grott; "man, Wattles, you speak French with an Aberdeen 
accent." 

"S-s-sir," stuttered the long gentleman, with a dignity 
intensified by the effects of sundry small whiskies, and 
entering on a protest which he had made on at least a score 
of former occasions, " I am L-London b-b-born and b-bred, 
and L-London j-j-j-j-journalists are s-superior to " — 

" Stuff ! " Grott interrupted hastily, but with perfect good 
humour. "London journalists are superior to others in 
nothing but conceit. When a man goes to London he 
affects a tall hat and a black coat, and in a couple of months 
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talks patronisingly of ' the provinces, 7 as they call all creation 
outside their own brick pile. Bah ! the fellows' faces are 
enough for me ; they have complexions like dead pig." 

Wattles burned to annihilate the scoffer with a quotation, 
but a suitable one did not occur to him, and the aggrieved 
Metropolitan allayed his indignation instead in the liquid 
which had that moment been placed before him. 

Blacklock was in that mental condition into which 
persons of sensitive temperament are liable to pass when 
harassed by fortune and surrounded by apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties — defiant, bitter, and reckless ; and it 
only required favourable circumstances, such as were now 
offered, for this suppressed excitement to burst out into 
wild hilarity. 

Of a sudden he seemed to throw off all restraint; he 
drank deeply and eagerly, and was soon talking more and 
laughing louder than any of the company. But it was only 
when they rose to go that the effects of his excess discovered 
themselves. 

" Sit down, gen'lemen ; let's have 'nother drink," he said 
in a thick, unsteady voice. 

" No, no," cried the others in chorus ; " it's time we were 
back in the office." 

" Haven't you a meeting to write up, old man ? " Grott 
inquired, as he endeavoured to lead Blacklock gently forth. 

"Hang the meeting, I shay! hang the meeting!" he 
answered excitedly, flinging Grott's hand from his arm. " I 
shay, Oily," he pleaded, with the pathos of intoxication, 
" let's have 'nother drink." 

"Come, come, old chap, let's get out of thisj I've got any 
amount to do yet to-night," said Grott coaxingly. 

" "Waiter, two nips ! " Blacklock cried, swaying ominously. 
"Mushfc have 'nother— just one — musht posh'tivoly," he 
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murmured, and by way of showing the fixedness of his 
determination he tumbled all of a heap on to the sofa, and 
in a few moments was fast asleep. 

Grott, accustomed to act promptly in such emergencies, 
knew exactly what was necessary to be done. Telling the 
others to go, he sent a message to the Advertiser office 
requesting the reporter who had attended the meeting with 
Blacklock to come and bring his notes with him. The 
reporter came, and between them they wrote a paragraph 
for the Mercury in writing as closely resembling Blacklock's 
as they could contrive. Then Grott, putting it in his 
pocket, went down to the Mercury office. 

To shield his friend and prevent his escapade from reach- 
ing the ears of those in authority, it was needful to proceed 
with some caution. He strolled leisurely into the office, as 
if he had dropped in to fill up a vacant ten minutes with 
brotherly gossip, and, seizing a favourable opportunity, 
beckoned Maitland to come into the corridor. 

" Blacklock has made a fool of himself to-night ; there's 
his copy," he whispered, thrusting a few sheets of paper 
into the sub-editor's hand. 

"Urn," Maitland said thoughtfully, as he glanced at the 
manuscript and saw it was not Blacklock's; and without 
uttering another syllable he returned to his room. 

Grott, confident in his knowledge of Maitland's character 
and attachment to Blacklock, that, though he said nothing, 
he would not neglect the interests of his friend, retraced his 
steps to the coffee-room. 

Henry Maitland was one of those men of whom examples 
are so rare, who when they once form a friendship look 
upon any service it may bring as a sacred duty. His 
tendency was to be grim and taciturn; but those who 
really penetrated to the heart of the man found it was 
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fervent and steady, and as tender as a woman's. " Maitland," 
exclaimed one of his enthusiastic admirers, " reminds you of 
the heroic old clansmen. You could feel sure that in a 
battle such a comrade would, if you were wounded, fight 
over your body like a lion till he dropped rather than let 
an enemy reach you." 

It was well now for Blacklock that he had such a friend 
at court, for the slightest accident might have laid bare his 
dereliction of duty, and the proprietors of the Mercury ^ 
though generally indulgent to their staff, were implacable 
in their severity where offences of that description were 
involved. 

As it happened, however, an otherwise disagreeable 
circumstance favoured Maitland's friendly design, making 
its execution a matter of little difficulty. The paper was 
already overset to an embarrassing degree, and the editor 
was roving over the office in a highly electric state, carrying 
terror wherever he went with his thunderous commands to 
" keep everything down." 

Boddle, the chief compositor, had been all the evening 
in an ecstasy of melancholy. Every quarter of an hour his 
doleful voice would issue from the speaking-tube demanding 
to be informed if " Mr. Maitland intended ever to stop send- 
ing up copy." He was absolutely certain that something of 
paramount importance would be crushed out at the last 
moment; and, with the view of giving this and other 
cheerful convictions as wide as possible a publicity, he had 
been making periodic visits to the rooms of the reporters 
and sub-editors. 

Maitland took advantage of this congestion to include 
Blacklock's paragraph in a number of others that admitted 
of condensation; and to prevent the lynx-eyed Boddle, 
whose inquisitiveness nothing escaped, from asking questions 
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he summarised it in his own handwriting. Thus he obviated 
the otherwise inevitable query from Boddle, " Whose writing 
is this 1 " and to still more effectually divert attention from 
that unfortunate paragraph, he put several others under 
precisely the same treatment. In short, Maitland so con- 
trived that Blacklock's peccadillo was never heard of at 
headquarters. 

Meanwhile the young gentleman who had been the cause 
of all this pother had been assisted to Grott's lodgings, 
whence, after he had become himself again, he walked 
some time after midnight to his own apartments. 

And all that eventful night Ruth~Wilton had lain awake, 
thinking noble thoughts of her ideal — thinking of him as deep 
in the labours of the most arduous of all professions. 

Oh, the sublime trustfulness of woman ! Well is it for 
man that her faith is so strong, her heart so deep and wide. 




CHAPTER XV 

GROTT SHOWS A SURPRISING KNOWLEDGE OF LOW LIFE 

|HE morning after his escapade Blacklock ex- 
perienced in an overwhelming degree those 
physical and moral penalties which generally 
supervene upon such indiscretions, His anguish 
of mind was acute; he condemned, loathed, despaired of 
himself; and it was almost with a sense of gratitude that 
he received the friendly rebuke and warning administered 
by Maitland, who called while the culprit was making a 
miserable effort to swallow a few mouthfuls of breakfast. 
Blacklock had read in that morning's Mercury a paragraph 
about the meeting he had attended, but not having completely 
regained consciousness on the previous night, he had not 
comprehended Grott's explanation of the situation, and was 
consequently fearful lest he had done something fatal to his 
reputation in the office. 

To speak .of the occurrence to Blacklock was a disagreeable 
task to Maitland, but as his senior and more fully aware of 
the risk the delinquent ran, he felt compelled, in spite of his 
diffidence, not to let the offence pass unnoticed. 

Approaching the subject with a delicacy that would have 
soothed the most restive pride, he contrived, without assum- 
ing the attitude of censor, so to present his shortcoming and 
its possible consequences that, instead of offending Blacklock, 
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as one less kindly and skilful would certainly have done, he 
made him doubly thankful for the needful admonition and 
disinterested advice. 

Blacklock felt less wretched after Maitland had gone, 
stimulated as he was by his cheerful, manly conversation, 
and he got through his work that day in a tolerable manner. 
But the next day was Sunday — a day of leisure, as it 
happened, when the evil spirits that had of late been 
tormenting him found that idleness made their victim a 
more easy prey to their assaults. 

All forenoon he sat in his room musing moodily. The 
longing to be once more with Ruth would lead him to the 
contemplation of his own un worthiness, and his sense of self- 
disgust would be followed by a sharp pang of shame as he 
thought of his disloyalty to Gertrude. He summoned up his 
pride, pity, and common-sense to smother this yearning for 
a forbidden love, and though he knew only too well that his 
heart did not cease to cry out in protest, he coerced his 
judgment into approving of his determination to fulfil his 
promise to Gertrude. No; whatever might be the conse- 
quences to himself, he could not deal that sensitive soul so 
cruel a blow. 

While Blacklock was pursuing this train of meditation, 
Oliver Grott was announced, and entered the room looking 
as brisk, as careless, and as merrily cynical as ever. 

"Well, Blacklock," he said airily, wheeling the most 
comfortable chair to the window and dropping into it, 
" what have you been doing to-day % Quite recovered, eh 1 " 

" Y— es," Blacklock replied slowly. 

" I'm glad to hear you say so, because I would not have 
thought it from the look of you," said Grott, and at once he 
plunged into the latest journalistic gossip. But prattle and 
laugh as he would, he could not overcome Blacklock's 
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taciturnity, so he set himself to twisting and knotting the 
window cord. That was a pastime, however, which could 
not long hold the attention of a person of his active 
disposition ; he suddenly threw aside the cord and, jumping 
up, exclaimed — 

"I say, Blacklock, what the deuce has made you so 
grumpy of late % You have always been subject to moods, 
I suppose, but for a week or two you have been lying at one 
low dismal level — about as cheerful as an undertaker-in- 
chief. Why, great Cfflsar ! you've only one life to live, and 
you may as well laugh as cry ; it's just as easy, and far and 
away the pleasantest way of it. It's a crime against society 
for a man to become grave before he is seventy." 

Grott, as he spoke, skipped over to the sideboard, and 
began to examine its contents. 

" For a fellow in your state there's nothing like a hair of 
the dog that bit him." 

"You'll not find a drop in there," said Blacklock, 
smiling. 

"Then the sooner there is the better," said Grott, apply- 
ing his nose to the mouth of a bottle, and then holding the 
empty flask up between him and the light and examining it 
critically. " It is an unpardonable offence to let yourself run 
short of the mercies on a Sunday." 

He sportively twirled his moustache, struck his nose 
thoughtfully with his forefinger, winked at his companion, 
and saying that he would soon set matters right, glided from 
the room, heedless of Blacklock's protestations that his 
errand was altogether unnecessary. 

"Don't be selfish, young man," he said lightly, thrusting 
his head back into the room. " If you don't feel inclined 
for anything, that doesn't argue that I may not be. Ta-ta ; 
HI be back in a jiffy." 
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Grott left the house, walked a short distance down the 
street, traversed several hack streets, and then stopping 
suddenly and giving one swift glance around, disappeared 
through an archway into a court and ascended a dark, narrow 
stair. He singled out with surprising certainty one of a row 
of doors in the passage, and gave a low, peculiar tap. After 
an interval of a few seconds he repeated the knock. 

There was a shuffling of slippered feet on the creaking 
floor within, a bolt was slowly withdrawn, and the door 
cautiously opened by a little, bent, ill-favoured old woman. 
She stood peering through the narrow aperture with one 
withered hand held up to her eyes, the better to enable her 
to see her visitor. 

"Good-day, Mrs. O'Shaffles," said Grott in a loud, cheery 
voice. "I was in this quarter of the town to-day, and I 
called to see how you are. Is your rheumatism still troubling 
you? I am sure you must find these cold winds very 
trying." 

The moment the woman heard his voice she stood aside 
and allowed him to pass, and carefully bolting the door, 
hobbled after him to one of the two rooms of which her 
dwelling consisted. When the door was closed, Grott dropped 
the high key he had adopted. 

" In here," she said in a musty voice, — " in here ; " and, 
plucking at his coat, she led him into a dingy apartment 
which Mrs. O'Shaffles was accustomed to speak of as her 
parlour. The furniture was as worn and decrepit as the 
mistress of the house ; the sofa, minus a leg, was jammed 
against the wall for support, the chairs were of doubtful 
stability, and the carpet was nearing the end of its last 
stage of existence. The decoration of the walls of the 
chamber bore evidence of a broad artistic taste, woodcuts 
of scriptural incidents, sporting pictures, and gaudy theatrical 
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display bills being represented with strict impartiality ; and 
one unvarying dinginess pervaded all. 

" What brings you here to-day, sorr ? " wheezed the crone 
in an asthmatic Irish accent. " It's few indade of you foine 
young gintlemen I sees nowadays. Business is not what it 
used to be, at all, at all — worse luck." 

" Yet you always seem to be able to pay your fines down 
on the nail How did you manage to get the money for the 
last twenty-pound fine) That doesn't look as if business 
were bad." Grott had seated himself "on a corner of the 
table and was critically surveying the room. 

"By me sowl, Misther Grott, you yoursilf are the only 
livin' cratur that's come within thim f ower walls this blessed 
day, and I haven't got a white shillin' in the house ; and 
that's the truth, sorr, if I've to die this minnit. On me 
sowl, it is." 

" Well, then," said Grott abruptly, " let me have some of 
your blue ribbon ; and quickly, for I'm in a hurry. And no 
water in it, mind you." 

" It's niver a dhrop o' wather that was iver found in any 
stuff that Widow O'Shaffles gives to a friend," she said, as 
she fumbled with shaking fingers in the folds of her gown 
and produced a small key. "It's I that says it, and the 
Howly Virgin knows that ivery word I'm spakin' is the 
God's truth." 

"And what's the price now?" Grott asked somewhat 
harshly. " I suppose that, as the business goes down, the 
price goes up?" 

"And what else could ye have, Misther Grott? Wid 
thim polismen dancin' like blue divils round wan's house, 
it's a hard job, it is, for a poor woman to kape a respictable 
business goin'. And I'm shure, sorr, it's not a ginerous 
gintleman like yoursilf as would grudge a poor owld 
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strugglin' widow her morsel of a profit to kape a roof over 
her head." 

" And what's the price now % " 

" Thray-and-sixpence, sorr." 

" Three-and-sixpence 1 " Grott exclaimed. " Why, it was 
only half-a-crown the last time." 

" 'Dade, sorr," she replied, nodding and shaking her head, 
"and if you were not yoursilf, I would be afther askin' 
fower shillin's; and it would be chape at the money, 
considerin' the divil of the work I have to throw thim dirty 
snakin' polismen off the scint, and the pricious soverins they 
have screwed out o' me. Be raisonable, Misther Grott, be 
raisonable. May I niver see the light of another mornin' 
if I'm askin' a penny more than an honest price." 

"I suppose I must allow myself to be cheated," Grott 
said resignedly. <c Be off and get the whisky." 

" In a minnit, sorr ; in a minnit. I'll be back before you'd 
have toime to draw a cork," replied Mrs. O'Shaffles, with a 
grin, and she limped hastily from the room. 

Grott sat dangling his legs from the table for a minute or 
two, when he was suddenly startled by a loud knocking at 
the door, and Mrs. O'Shaffles, trembling and panting, and 
swearing by all the saints in heaven and souls in purgatory, 
stumbled precipitately into the room. 

"Howly Moses!" she ejaculated, when she recovered 
breath, " the polis are at the door ! " 

With an oath Grott jumped from the table and looked 
hurriedly around to discover a means of escape. 

" We're in for it now," he said, with the calmness of 
desperation, when he saw that concealment was impos- 
sible. 

"Shure, an' it's you yoursilf that the throuble's about, 
Misther Grott. As for the whisky," she added, with a 
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chuckle and an ugly grimace, "they won't foind as much as 
would wet the tongue of a flea — the plunderin' spalpeens 
that they are. It'll take cliverer bhoys than iver they were 
born to lay their hands on it this tonne." 

The young man looked thoughtful for a moment ; then, as 
a happy idea seemed to flash upon him, he said rapidly, 
" Put on as innocent a face as you can and open the door. 
You may be as righteously indignant as you choose. No 
doubt you'll manage that well enough." 

" But what about you, sorr % Itll look moighty suspaycious 
havin' a young gintleman in the house. They'll think I'm 
at the owld thrick again." 

" Leave that to me ; I'll make it all right. Go you and 
open the door," Grott replied; and as the old woman, 
wheezing and blaspheming, hirpled off to answer the noisy 
demands for entrance, he whipped off his coat and shoes, 
and sitting down on a chair in front of the fire, unfolded a 
newspaper and at once became deeply absorbed in its pages. 
He tilted his chair, and placing his feet on the mantelpiece, 
assumed the easy posture of one who was quite at home and 
quietly settled at his own fireside for the evening. 

But he was all the time listening intently to what was 
passing on the other side of the closed door. He heard Mrs. 
O'Shaffles admit two heavy-footed men, and distinguished 
their strong, rasping, North-country accents mingling with 
the fervid protestations of the wily Irishwoman. 

When the door of the room opened he did not move a 
muscle, but, without taking his eyes from the paper, said 
carelessly, "Would you please bring some coals, Mrs. 
O'Shaffles?" 

" You'll find it hot enough for you presently, my young 
man," replied one of the rasping voices. 

With a start Grott wheeled round, and stared with open- 
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mouthed surprise at a long, lean policeman, and a short, fat 
one, who stood blocking the doorway and surveying the 
apartment with that all-embracing observation characteristic 
of their order. 

"What do you want here?" asked Grott indignantly, 
glaring at his visitors as if he meant to vanquish them with 
the mere ferocity of his countenance. 

The tall policeman winked to his short companion and 
grinned knowingly at Grott, while the stout gentleman in 
blue mopped his forehead with a red - and - yellow pocket- 
handkerchief, returned it leisurely to its resting-place up his 
sleeve, and looked solemnly at his interrogator. 

" We are here on our business, sir, that maybe will be 
some of your business before long," he replied severely. 

" But what are you doing in my room % " Grott demanded, 
with intense fierceness, " This is a private room. Are you 
aware of that ? " 

The thin man, evidently a person of a humorous turn, 
gave vent to a hoarse laugh, and again winking to his 
comrade, hinted that if the chambers were not secluded 
enough to suit the requirements of their occupant, lodgings 
might be provided for him in a place where he would be 
safe from intrusion. 

" Come along, young man ; don't try it on with us," said 
the solemn one. " You know you are in a shebeen. The 
house is well known to the police." 

" A shebeen ! " cried Grott in incredulous horror, looking 
from Mrs. O'Shaffles to the officers, and then back again to 
Mrs. O'Shaffles. 

"Och thin, och thin!" wailed the persecuted and dis- 
consolate widow* " an' it's this that I git afther thcying to 
make a dacent an' honest livin' ! Afther laving the owld 

ways, by the hilp of the blessed saints, to be parsecuted by 
10 
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thim haythen monsthers. It's intoirely without feelin' ye 
are, ye humanless cannibals ye ! " 

As Mrs. O'Shaffles thus poured out her wrath upon her 
familiar enemies, panting for lack of breath and trembling 
with passion, she raised her hands and shook them menac- 
ingly in their faces. 

" Hold your tongue, missis, or it'll be the worse for you," 
said one of the policemen roughly, waving her back to a 
safe distance, where she stood breathing hoarsely and 
mumbling curses upon him and all his kind. 

"You must have made a mistake," said Grott in a 
conciliatory tone. "I am a lodger in this house, and Mrs. 
O'Shaffles is a respectable woman." 

The lean man again broke into noisy laughter, and even 
the grave officer relaxed into a judicial smile, indications of 
unbelief which caused Mrs. O'Shaffles to renew her assault 
with redoubled fury. 

" By the Mother of Hiven ! " she cried, " it's not Molly 
O'Shaffles as will stand to be insulted in her own house. 
Ye dhirty-tongued divils — ye " — 

" Shsh ! " said Grott, who recognised that in this instance 
discretion was the better part of valour, and feared that such 
displays of feeling would bring about disaster; and the 
enraged landlady, taking the cue from him, instantly 
subsided and withdrew into the background. 

" I came to Hillburgh three days ago and took lodgings 
with Mrs. O'Shaffles," Grott continued amiably, "and I 
have seen nothing to make me suspect that anything was 
wrong with the house." 

" The house is a noted shebeen, man ; the woman's been 
convicted three or four times,'' said one of the policemen. 

" Shure, and can't a woman give it up, and thry to make a 
livin' honestly % Faix, sorra a dhrop of " — 
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Bat Grott again broke in upon her volubility, and she 
reluctantly left her protestations unfinished. 

"It's very hard lines that the poor woman can't get a 
chance to reform," observed Grott in a voice of such bland 
innocence that it completely dispelled any doubts as to his 
integrity which up to that point may have lingered in the 
minds of the law. Nothing could have withstood such 
ingenuousness. But, though convinced of Grott's guiltless- 
ness, they were sceptical of the conversion of such a mature 
sinner as Mrs. O'Shaffles. 

" We'll just take a look round the house/' said the lean 
officer. "Come along, missis. If you've got any liquor 
about, you may as well own up. It'll be better for you in 
the end." 

" May the curse of the sivin motherless pigs be on me for 
iver if I have had as much as a tayspoonf ul in the primises 
since I last got into throuble!" she answered fervently, 
holding up her hands appealingly to heaven, as she followed 
the men in their perambulation through the rooms. They 
did not make a very thorough search ; in truth, their visit 
had been more one of supervision than in actual expectation 
of discovering illicit stores ; and having administered sundry 
warnings to Mrs. O'Shaffles not to backslide into her old 
offences, they took their departure. 

" Young man," said the man of width and solemnity, as 
he left, "take my advice, and get clear of this place as 
soon as you can. You'll maybe get into trouble if you 
don't" 

"Thank you. I shall certainly take your advice," Grott 
replied humbly. 

When the door closed upon them, Mrs. O'Shaffles burst 
into a series of strange and startling noises that for a 
moment alarmed Grott with the fear that he was about to 
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witness her demise from suffocation upon the spot. It was 
only by the twinkling of her eyes and the spasmodic 
workings of her mouth that he guessed she was in the throes 
of a convulsion of merriment. For the space of a couple 
of minutes she gasped and gurgled in a very disquieting 
way ; hut at length the fit found vent in a long, uncanny 
screech of laughter. 

"Och, me darlint!" she panted; "troth, and ye're a 
pirfict jewel. The etarnal blessings of all the saints in 
hiven be upon your purty head for protectin' a lone an' 
defenceless widow. Shure, but you're a bright bhoy." 

" It was a narrow shave," said Grott, now breathing freely, 
and not a little proud of his own ingenuity and presence 
of mind. "But I must get out of this at once. Don't 
mind the whisky." 

"Niver moind the whisky!" echoed Mrs. O'Shaffles in 
astonishment. "Would you lave it behind afther havin' 
such a divil of a work to get it ? " 

" Perhaps it would be risky to take it There's no saying 
what these policemen may be up to." 

"Jehosaphat!" exclaimed Mrs. O'Shaffles, "an' it will 
be an' ill day indade when a dacent, rispictable gintleman 
can't walk through the strates with a bottle of whisky in 
his pocket." 

Grott would rather have been without the encumbrance ; 
the fact is, his ardour had been cooled by his adventure, 
and he wished to bring the episode to a close as speedily 
as possible. But he was no match against the persuasions 
of Mrs. O'Shaffles, stimulated as she was by the prospect 
of getting twice the price of the liquor ; and eventually he 
left the house with a small bottle of whisky, which his 
hostess had with many grins and chuckles produced from 
under a loose plank in the floor. 
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Acting upon the Irishwoman's advice, he did not make 
his exit from the courtyard by the usual avenue, but turned 
instead into an alley, and thence threaded his way by 
devious paths to Blacklock's lodgings. When he arrived 
there, however, he was intensely chagrined to find that 
their occupant, unable to longer await his return, had gone 
out for the evening to attend to his professional duties. 




CHAPTER XYI 

THE GOSSIPS INTEBEST THEMSELVES IN BLACKLOCK's 

LOVE AFFAIRS 

HEN the Fates, some two thousand years ago, 
resigned the office of controlling the destinies 
of mortals, they handed over the task to 
womenkind as their natural successors. To 
have made any other selection would have been to have 
cast a slur upon their own administration, and tantamount 
to an expression of distrust in the capabilities of their 
own sex. 

And we are bound to confess that the delegates have 
discharged the duties thus placed upon them with conscien- 
tious zeaL Women, the gentle creatures, do not reap the 
reward that their faithfulness merits; in fact, their un- 
wearying activity is not infrequently resented by the very 
beings whose destinies they have been decreed to overrule. 
Instead of accepting women's kindly interest in their affairs 
as the result of a wise and beneficent disposition of the 
Higher Powers, men have been known — some of them — to 
cunningly attempt to counteract their influence ; and a few 
have even been so unreasonable as to wrathfully resist their 
well-meant interference. 

But men are notoriously ungrateful. 

The unlikely instrument chosen to influence the course 

150 
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of Blacklock's destiny at this critical time of his life was the 
wife of Mr. Reuben Glubbs, a prosperous butcher and 
dealer in game and poultry in Hillburgh. In his early 
years Mr. Glubbs had followed the humble occupation of 
a cattle-drover; but a happy chance having elevated him 
to the position of master-butcher, Fortune looked favour- 
ably upon his efforts to better his condition, and in a few 
years transplanted the Glubb family from a dingy existence 
in apartments at the back of the shop to the radiance of 
residence in a suburban villa. 

This social pinnacle had been gained mainly, though 
indirectly, through the ambition of Mrs. Glubbs, whose 
determination not to be surpassed by her neighbour, Mrs. 
Hankey, the haberdasher's wife, never for a moment wavered. 
Left to himself, the unaspiring Glubbs would have been 
content to remain ail his life in the obscurity in which he 
had been born; but, being an amiable man and a loving 
husband — one of those men who would uncomplainingly 
sit under a running water-tap if his spouse willed it so — 
he ever cheerfully responded to the conjugal promptings to 
"git on." 

But his social elevation was not an unmixed joy to the 
humble vendor of joints. The constrained splendour of 
his new surroundings was irksome to him. His company 
was eschewed by Master and the Misses Glubbs, who 
considered his mode of speech vulgar and his table manners 
shocking. When Mrs. Glubbs entertained her fashionable 
acquaintances at Mountjoy Lodge, Glubbs the elder was 
generally reminded that he had an engagement in town 
that evening, and if he had not, one was straightway made 
for him. On such occasions he would solace himself with 
a pipe and a glass of beer in the company of a lowly friend 
of his youth. 
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Mrs. Glubbs was a member — and an influential one, of 
course — of the same church as Mrs. Whitson ; but it was 
not reasonable to expect that anything but the slenderest 
acquaintance could exist between the fortunate mistress of 
Mountjoy Lodge and a widow who lived in a flat and kept 
lodgers. Besides, Mrs. Whitson laboured under the heavy 
disadvantage pi having known Mrs. Glubbs in her early 
years, when the latter served as kitchen-maid in the house 
in which Mrs. Whitson was cook ; and Mrs. Glubbs always 
contemplated with nervous dread the possibility of her 
divulging the fact of her lowly origin. 

Yet there were times, such as when entertaining some of 
the poorer members of the church and dazzling them with 
the magnificence of her establishment, when her patronage 
was extended to Mrs. Whitson ; and such an occasion had 
now presented itself. A friend of Mrs. Glubbs had just 
returned from a visit to Langdale, bringing with her a 
valuable budget of gossip, and among other items, several 
bearing on the antecedents of Mrs. Whitson's lodger, Mr. 
William Blacklock. And though that young gentleman 
had not the honour of being known to Mrs. Glubbs, she 
was panting with instinctive eagerness to unfold her infor- 
mation to some one, and most of all to the landlady of the 
person concerned. 

So one afternoon Mrs. Whitson, taking Dorah with her, 
went by invitation to take tea at Mountjoy Lodge. After 
that heart-opening and tongue-loosening refreshment had 
been partaken of, Dorah was placed on the floor with a 
picture-book and left to amuse herself while the two elderly 
ladies continued their tSte~&-tete. 

Mrs. Glubbs having passed under critical survey the 
private affairs and public appearances of several of her 
church associates, had now reached the favourite theme of 
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the dress and conduct of the minister's wife. This lady 
had the misfortune to be of gentle birth, an offence which 
Mrs. Glubbs, the quondam domestic servant, could never 
pardon. 

" Did you see Mrs. Thorogood's new bonnet on Sunday ? 
She looked an awful fright in it/' tittered Mrs. Glubbs, who 
had since the previous Lord's Day smarted under the con- 
viction that her own new headgear had been totally eclipsed 
by her rival's millinery display. 

Mrs. Whitson not having been at church on the previous 
Sunday had not seen the phenomenon, and therefore could 
not venture an opinion upon it. 

"Oh, you should have seen it La! she was such a 
sight. Everybody was laughing at her, they was; and 
she was tossing her head as proud as a peacock, she was." 

Mrs. Whitson respected the minister's wife too highly to 
join in these strictures ; but, on the other hand, she had not 
the temerity to disagree with the great woman, her hostess, 
so she simply murmured something to the effect that it was 
a pity. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Glubbs sharply, her nankeen complexion 
assuming a tinge of crimson, " that's just what Reuben and 
me was saying a week past come Monday. It is a pity 
that the minister of a struggling congregation should have 
married a poor, sick, helpless, extravagant creature like 
her. She came out of a fine house, I'm told, but she 
brought him nothing more than the clothes on her back, 
and even they weren't much, let me tell you. The like of 
her to put on airs, too ! " 

" Mrs. Thorogood must hae a hard battle to make ends 
meet," Mrs. Whitson humbly suggested. "Ministers hae 
got sic a lot to dae wi' their money. Sic a lot is expeckit 
o' them." 
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"All the more reason why they should have thrifty, 
managing, unpretentious women for their wives," Mrs. 
Glubbs retorted. "It's perfectly shameful how that poor 
Mr. Thorogood is shabby and neglected-like, while his genteel 
wife is gadding about in her fine feathers. Eeuben and me 
was just noticing when he was here at his tea last week 
that he had on a common wincey shirt, and that his collar 
and cuffs was all broken and frayed. It's a scandal to the 
church, so it is." 

Mrs. Whitson still continued to preserve a discreet silence, 
and Mrs. Glubbs, interpreting this into approbation of her 
observations, pursued the subject with that zest which, it is 
to be feared, not a few elderly ladies throw into exercises of 
the kind. 

"And the poor children, too; I am sorry for the poor 
things, I am. On prayer-meeting night, three weeks come 
Wednesday next, I happened to call at the Thorogoods* 
when I was not expected, and found them at their supper. 
I tell you I felt myself blushing red when I saw what was 
laid on the table, I did. But it wouldn't be right to tell 
you secrets out of a friend's house, else I would tell you 
about it." 

Mrs. Glubbs paused for a few moments, evidently in the 
expectation of being asked to divulge the secret, but, dis- 
appointed in this hope, she went on — 

" Well, it was nothing short of disgraceful for a respect- 
able family, and especially a minister's family, to be made 
to sit down at such a pig-stye table. Nothing but hunks 
of broken bread on the plates ; and the tablecloth — my ! It 
was a sight. Such a mess ! But, mind you, I'm telling you 
this as a secret. It mustn't go any further. It's not every- 
body I would tell it to." 

This latter statement was strictly true, for Mrs. Glubbs 
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had as yet imparted the secret to only about a couple of 
dozen persons in her large circle of acquaintances. 

Dorah, supposed to be absorbed in her picture-book, was 
in reality dividing her attention between it and the conver- 
sation of her elders, storing up their words in her mind, as 
was her wont, for future cross-examination of her grand- 
mother concerning them. She was on the point of inter- 
jecting a wondering question as to how it was possible for 
Mrs. Glubbs to tell any particular fact to everybody, when 
that lady rang the bell communicating with the servants' 
hall — there was no " kitchen " in Mountjoy Lodge. 

" MargMt," she said, with an imperial air, when the red- 
cheeked housemaid presented herself, bringing with her the 
pleasant odour of fresh linen and calico, " clear the table ; 
and mind that new biscuit-box, it's a very expensive one. 11 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"And tell Mirr'n" (that was the name that Mrs. Glubbs 
gave her housemaid, Marion) "to clean the silver." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"And, Marg'rit," she cried, as the maid left the room. 

"Yes, ma'am," replied Margaret, reappearing at the door- 
way and standing at attention. 

" You must not leave the room in that manner," said Mrs. 
Glubbs, with severe dignity. " Was you listening to what 
I was saying ? " 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Then wait till you have got all your orders. Tell Jane 
to pluck the grouse that Sir Simon Winkskill sent from 
Soleacre Hall this morning." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" And tell Jenkins to bring round the carriage to-morrow 
at ten. He's got to drive me to Lady Tinkleton's." 

"Yes, ma'am." 
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And having lingered for a moment to ensure that her 
mistress had exhausted all her orders, Margaret withdrew to 
the regions below, where she and Mirr'n and Jenkins, the 
coachman and man-of-all-work, spent the greater part of the 
evening in the exhilarating pastime of mimicking their 
mistress's manners, and retailing anecdotes of her ignorance 
of the etiquette of the society into which Mr. Reuben 
Glubbs' lucky speculations in the cattle-market had raised 
her. 

At the mention of the silver plate, and the names of Sir 
Simon Winkskill and Lady Tinkleton, Mrs. Whitson was 
visibly impressed ; and Mrs. Glubbs, having thus indulged 
a strong desire to display her intimacy with the aristocracy, 
at once introduced the subject to which Mrs. Whitson owed 
the honour of an invitation to Mountjoy Lodge. 

Mrs. Glubbs, like many persons of meagre intelligence, 
was endowed with a low cunning, which enabled her to 
assume an imbecility of tone and demeanour that passed 
current for innocent frankness, and at times betrayed even 
her intimate friends into confidential remarks they would 
not have given utterance to before a person of average 
understanding. This characteristic, combined with an in- 
satiable appetite for rumour-mongering, made Mrs. Glubbs 
one of the most accomplished gossips and reputation-slayers 
in Hillburgh. 

Assuming this imbecile blandness, she turned to her guest 
and said, "Ay, and that's a fine young man you've got 
staying with you just; isn't he, now?" 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Whitson, in some confusion at the 
abruptness in the change of topics. " He's a very nice and 
a guid young man. He's aye been the very best o' lodgers 
to me." 

" I'm certain of that, or he wouldn't have been allowed to 
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stay long in a house such as yours/' said Mrs. Glubbs 
patronisingly. 

" A guid Christian young man — though he is a reporter," 
added Mrs. Whitson, with grave fervour. 

" I've not the slightest doubt he's just that, but " — Mrs. 
Glubbs stopped, meditatively pleated the tablecloth for a 
few moments, and then, bending forward to Mrs. Whitson, 
said slyly, "Do you know Miss Ruth Wilton, a friend of 
his?" 

" Well, I can scarcely say I ken her ; but I hae met wi' 
her once ; and sae far as I can see she's as guid as she's 
bonny, and that's no' in a sma' way, either." 

" But have you heard nothing that connected her name 
with Mr. Blacklock's ? " 

"Nothing. But there's nothing wrang, is there]" said 
Mrs. Whitson in alarm. 

" Oh, nothing," replied Mrs. Glubbs, edging nearer to Mrs. 
Whitson, her face radiant with that keen joy which only 
the true-born gossip knows. " At least, I hope not." 

" But what hae you heard ? " Mrs. Whitson inquired, not 
without anxiety, for she had a genuine interest in Blacklock's 
welfare. 

" Well, you see, a friend of mine knows a friend of the 
Wiltons and the Blacklocks. Is Mr. Blacklock's family 
well off?" she asked tentatively. 

"I ken nothing aboot him, except that he's a decent, 
respectable lad," replied Mrs. Whitson, with a sharpness 
that was not usual with her. 

" His father's a common joiner, I hear," said Mrs. Glubbs, 
with emphasis on the adjective. 

" Mony a guid man has been a joiner to trade," replied 
Mrs. Whitson, with growing acerbity. Her deceased brother 
had followed that honourable vocation. 
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"Is it going to be a match, d'ye think?" asked Mrs. 
Glubbs eagerly, without taking notice of the reproof. 

" Is what ? I dinna ken what ye're talkin' aboot." 

"If all stories are true, there's something between Mr. 
Blacklock and Miss Wilton. There must be some truth in 
what everybody says," observed Mrs. Glubbs, leaning back 
in her chair, and placing her hands palm to palm in a 
a judicial manner. 

" Dae ye tell me sae ? Can that be possible ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Whitson, pleased and surprised at the announcement. 
" That's rale fine — rale fine, indeed ! " 

"Yes, that's what's said. But my friend tells me, she 
says that everything is not just right. They say that he's 
not to be depended on." 

" Eh, what ? Siccan nonsense ! " 

" I'm told that they used to go together, but it was broken 
off some way or other," said Mrs. Glubbs, nodding at her 
companion. 

" Ay, but that* s a pity, for I'm sure she's a fine lassie," 
Mrs. Whitson remarked sympathetically. "I'm rale sorry 
to hear that, noo — rale sorry, indeed. And what say ye 
was the disagreement aboot % " 

" I haven't found that out yet," replied Mrs. Glubbs, with 
the air of one determined not to remain much longer in 
ignorance. " They say he's an awful flirt. Folk say that 
he never goes long with one girl." 

"I doot that folk are sayin' what's no* the case," said 
Mrs. Whitson, the touch of impatience returning to her 
voice. "Lads and lassies should be left to manage thae 
things in their ain way, withoot ither folk interferin' that's 
got nothing to dae wi' it." 

" Well, well, you see, you can't hinder people from talk- 
ing. They will talk about these things," Mra Glubbs 
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observed regretfully, sorrowfully indignant at the gossiping 
propensities of the world at large. 

" What sort of position has he — has Mr. Blacklock 1 " she 
inquired after a pause, in a confidential whisper. 

" He's a reporter on the Mercury." 

" Is that a good position ? " asked Mrs. Glubbs, whose 
ideas of newspaper life were of the vaguest possible descrip- 
tion. She had the notion that all journalists wore soft hats, 
were inveterate atheists, and generally drank themselves to 
death. 

"I dinna ken; I could never understan' thae news- 
papers. But he's a clever, steady lad, and I'm sure hell 
get on." 

" I wonder what salary hell have ? " Mrs. Glubbs persisted, 
in the same oily, insinuating tone. 

" I never asked him," replied Mrs. Whitson shortly. 

"Have reporters much?" pursued the other, with un- 
abashed avidity. 

"That's what I canna tell ye, Mrs. Glubbs," said Mrs. 
Whitson decidedly. "Mr. Blacklock's aye paid me like a 
gentleman, and I've never fashed mysel' aboot things I've 
got nothing to dae wi\" 

The mild old lady almost trembled for what the result of 
this rebuke might be ; it had escaped her lips in a moment 
of honest haste. But having given voice to her dislike for 
this cross-questioning, she determined to abide the conse- 
quences. Mrs. Glubbs, however, now convinced that she 
could not extract any information from her guest, put the 
best face on the matter, and, though raging inwardly, said 
with apparent complacence — 

" You see, Mrs. Whitson, I was asking these questions at 
you, because Reuben and me is always interested in young 
men who come from the country to live in lodgings. They 
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have got such a lot of temptations. I am sure they'll be 
thankful, they will, for good Christian help and advice." 

Mrs. Glubbs sighed, and looked unutterable sympathy, 
but she did not go on to explain that the object of her 
inquiry had been to elicit more personal facts concerning " a 
rising young journalist of means and good family," who, as 
Mr. Hoffman had, with an air of proud mystery, told her 
lately at a private party, was engaged to his daughter 
Gertrude. The Glubbs had only recently formed the acquaint- 
ance of the Hoffmans, but it was an amiable trait of Mrs. 
Glubbs* character that when she found a new friend she at 
once set herself to trace that individual's pedigree and family 
connections, ascertaining their probable income and expend- 
iture, their style of living, and other weighty items, which 
determine the measure of the world's favour. Hence her 
catechism of Mrs. Whitson. Mrs. Glubbs had, as we have 
seen, already collated a few more or less inaccurate state- 
ments bearing on the rumoured engagement; and little 
though Mrs. Whitson had added to these, it at least went 
to confirm the belief that the great " catch " of which the 
Hoffman circle boasted was only an undersized fish after alL 

The useful newsvendors of the Glubbs pattern, however, 
are never discouraged by the vagueness of their information, 
their imagination supplies them with an endless flow of 
facts ; consequently, a couple of days later, the mistress of 
Mountjoy Lodge announced — in the strictest confidence, of 
course — to a select tea-drinking coterie, that " that designing 
Hoffman girl " had inveigled what she thought was a young 
journalist in a good position, but he was nothing but a poor 
clerk in a newspaper office — "and very unsteady in his 
habits, too, I am told." 

Mrs. Whitson departed with the consciousness that the 
atmosphere of Mountjoy Lodge did not agree with her. It 
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had made her depressed, uncharitable, and envious, a state 
of feeling that was aggravated by the Misses Glubbs calmly 
cutting her at the gate because they were in the company 
of the fashionable Misses Hankey, the haberdasher's 
daughters. 

"Weel, weel," said Mrs. Whitson to herself, after she 
had walked off some of her irritation, and the sense of her 
own insignificance compared with Mrs. Glubbs had begun to 
evaporate, " ef ter a', she's only got a loan o' a' thae grand 
things — that big hoose and that braw furniture, just like 
puir folks;" and as she thought of her own tidy little 
dwelling her heart warmed within her, and she more tightly 
grasped the hand of Dorah, who was trotting demurely by 
her side. The child had been silent for an unusually long 
time. 

" Gran'ma," came the piping voice at length. 

" Yes, bairn." 

" Is Mr. Blacklock married % " 

" Siccan a thocht ! No, to be sure, no." 

" Well, then, is he goin* to be married ? " 

" What pits that idea into your heid, bairn ? " 

"I thought Mrs. Glubbs said so. I didn't understand 
everything that she said, though I listened very hard," said 
Dorah ruefully. 

"Never mind what Mrs. Glubbs says," Mrs. Whitson 
replied, annoyed that that lady's tittle-tattle had reached 
the child's ears. 

The imperative, almost harsh tone in which Mrs. Whitson 
said this had the effect of silencing the tiny inquirer for a 
while. But soon the round face with its questioning blue 
eyes was again upturned. 

"Gran'ma, why must I never mind what Mrs. Glubbs 

says?" 
ii 
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"Because you're never to," was the dogmatic but un- 
satisfying reply. 

" Does Mrs. Glubbs tell fibs, gran'ma ? " 

"We'll never go to see Mrs. Glubbs again," said Mrs. 
Whitson decidedly, straightening herself as much as it was 
possible for a grandmother to do, and looking exceedingly 
self-respectful. 

Another query rose to Dorah's lips, but the brisk pace 
into which Mrs. Whitson suddenly started quite took away 
her breath, and after turning the matter over in her wise 
little head, she resolved to take an early opportunity of 
consulting Mr. Blacklock himself. 



CHAPTER XVII 
a journalist's religion 

F Henry Maitland had not had a strong insight 
into human nature and character, his sympathy 
and regard for Blacklock would almost certainly 
have led him into committing a blunder at 
this juncture of his friend's fortunes, Blacklock s growing 
depression and taciturnity, relieved at times by outbursts 
of unnatural gaiety, and his deeper and more frequent 
indulgence in stimulants, all of which circumstances were 
silently noted by Maitland, showed that some trouble lay 
heavy at his heart. 

But though he watched closely for an opportunity to 
educe Blacklock's willing confidence — himself a man who 
had groped his way through many of the darkest periods of 
human experience, he knew the value of comradeship in 
trial — he was well aware that any endeavour to force the 
confidence of such a proud, sensitive soul as Blacklock, or 
to openly assume the part of adviser, would be the surest 
means of driving them farther asunder. Blacklock little 
thought, while harassed by doubt and anxiety, constantly 
agitated by an inward conflict between love and what he 
considered to be honour, that his quiet, grave friend was 
standing by waiting to hold out a helping hand to him. 
Maitland and Grott were Blacklock's most intimate com- 

168 
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panions, and the influences exerted over him by them were 
as widely divergent as the natures of the men. He could 
not be long in Grott's company without being imbued with 
a spirit of flippant cynicism, that pointed to a careless, 
happy-go-lucky buoyancy and scepticism as the proper frame 
of mind in which to regard existence. Grott's philosophy 
exorcised all seriousness, faith in humanity, and definite aim 
in life as inimical to the sound digestion upon which his 
theories of good and evil, happiness and unhappiness, were 
based. Let things come as they will, take them as they 
come, and preserve your equanimity, was the sum of his 
creed and counsel. 

By Maitland, however, Blacklock was impelled in an 
altogether different direction. The words, the actions, the 
very presence of the man, betokened unostentatious strength 
and bravery, fixity of purpose, and the conviction that the 
real prizes of life were worth striving for. 

Under Grott's influence Blacklock was tempted to laugh 
at love as an airy absurdity, and, if he thought it expedient, 
to take the easiest and most advantageous road to a domestic 
settlement that offered itself, without heeding the dictates of 
love. Under Maitland's influence he was encouraged to think 
of love as a power irresistible and almost sacred, to be obeyed 
with fidelity tempered with reason. 

It was while inclining towards Grott's opinions in the 
sphere of matrimony that Blacklock felt least apprehension 
at the prospect of union with Gertrude. He would then 
live for a week or two calmly and contentedly, half convinced 
that after all the grand passion was a delusion, and that a 
man need not be devotedly in love with the woman he is 
about to marry, but should entertain merely a quiet, affec- 
tionate friendliness for her. Marriages of esteem, people 
argue, often turn out better than love matches. 
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During those unruffled periods Blacklock would visit 
Gertrude with becoming frequency, occasionally escorting 
her to the theatre or other place of amusement, and in 
general comporting himself in the most approved, lover-like 
fashion. But it did not escape the notice of those sharp- 
sighted persons who have a special delight in watching the 
movements of betrothed couples, that Blacklock never gave 
evidence of that tremulous solicitude that marks the conduct 
of the true lover in presence of the object beloved ; neither 
had he the smallest objection to Ella Balfour's company in 
' any of their outings^-circumstances which were interpreted 
by the wise ones as omens of evil. 

But Blacklock's lucid intervals were never of long duration. 
When his happiness seemed to have all but taken root, and 
faith in his fidelity to Gertrude appeared to be gathering 
strength, a chance meeting with Ruth at the house of a 
mutual friend, or even a passing glimpse of her in the street, 
would wreck his hopes at a blow, and again plunge him into 
terrible gloom and depression. For days he would be as 
one in whom hope had been plucked up by the roots; 
bitterness his present portion, the future dark, empty, and 
joyless. He could not look beyond present suffering to a 
time when remorse and weary, unsatisfiable longing would 
cease to drain the joy of life. 

It was to escape from hours of sharpest misery such as 
these that he would in despair throw himself into scenes 
of reckless gaiety and debauchery ; but while his wit was 
the readiest and his mirth the most boisterous, his heart 
was secretly aching and his laughter was lip-merriment only. 

In one of these terms of torture, Blacklock, after sitting 
out a three-hours' meeting of an ecclesiastical body, whose 
discussions had been of the most desultory and trivial 
order, hurried to Maitland's lodgings for a brief rest and a 
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talk. His face was pale and worn, and clouded with 
anxiety, and his brows were contracted with the pain of a 
racking headache. To his surprise he found Grott there, 
he haying come to consult Maitland on some professional 
matter. 

"For heaven's sake, give me a cigarette, Grott; my 
head's like to burst," he said, flinging himself, exhausted 
and spiritless, upon the sofa. " I've had three hours in 
the Synod — three mortal hours in a reeking atmosphere, 
listening to the dreariest drivel that ever came out of the 
mouth of man." 

" And what were the fathers and brethren abusing each 
other over to-day % " asked Grott> imitating the nasal accents 
of the far North. 

" Oh, goodness knows," said Blacklock in extreme irrita- 
tion. "The talk began in a dispute over a call, but it 
seems to me to have wandered over every subject in heaven 
and earth and hell since. Why, any meeting of business 
men would have settled the matter in less than five 
minutes ; but these vapourers have been skirmishing round 
about it for the last three hours, and ended by remitting 
it to a committee ; which means that they have adjourned 
the chatter till the next time they meet. They are nothing 
better than a bevy of old women." 

"They are worse," suggested Grott> who always experi- 
enced a malicious delight in fomenting animosity towards 
"the cloth." 

"So I thought, as I sat listening to their never-ending, 
sentimental trash. By heavens!" Blacklock exclaimed, 
raising himself on his elbow, and speaking vehemently, 
"we need some one with a scourge of knotted cords to 
drive those talking idlers to do their duty among the halt, 
and the lame, and the blind." 
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"Bravo!" cried Grott gleefully. "A Daniel come to 
judgment ! Bravo ! Go on, Blacklock, go on." 

Blacklock had no disinclination to proceed with his 
denunciations. There had been growing up within him 
that contempt and dislike for ministers as a class which, 
be it confessed with sorrow, seems to come sooner or later 
to all reporters who are condemned to be perpetually 
subjected to their verbosity. And on this particular day, 
having gone to the Synod in a frame of mind not conducive 
to charitableness, his patience had entirely broken down. 

" Men who have real work to do should not have so much 
time to waste in speech-making," he went on. " What the 
people want from them is deeds, not phrases. If the world 
is going to the deuce, as they are continually saying, where 
are they meantime % What are our ministers doing % " 

" Drinking tea with their rich elders' wives," interjected 
Grottj looking towards Maitland,. in the hope that he would 
join in the fray ; but the latter remained stolidly silent. 

"Well," said Blacklock, smiling, and taking up Grott's 
cue, " I'll wager you'll more often find them toadying some 
rich, hypochondriacal old spinster than visiting the widow 
and the fatherless." 

" What an easy time they've got of it> compared with news- 
paper men, for instance," observed Grott. " I wish I had 
gone in for the ministry ; I think I might have contrived 
to keep sober and behave respectably if I had a stipend 
and a manse for doing so. It's a pity that you gave up 
studying for the ministry," he added half sneeringly, turning 
to Maitland. 

"That's a matter of opinion," Maitland replied quietly, 
with a curious expression in his eyes. 

"A matter of change of opinion, rather," said Grott 
lightly. He knew in outline the circumstances that had 
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induced Maitland in his youth to relinquish his intention 
of entering the Church. As he spoke he thrust his hands 
deeply into his pockets, stalked over to Maitland's bookcase, 
and standing in front of it in a critical posture, continued— 

" You should dispose of some of your books, Maitland, or 
at least alter their arrangement. They are too tell-tale as 
they are." 

" Indeed ; what do you mean % " 

" I mean this," Grott answered in the same jesting tone, 
" that the arrangement is altogether too instructive — incon- 
veniently so; it betrays the owner. In the two or three 
times I have taken a look through your books I have 
noticed that the oldest of them, and those relegated to the 
seldom - disturbed top shelf, are theological works of the 
orthodox type. Next in order, in point of age and position, 
come a variety of books on philosophy ; and next to these" 
Grott went on, with assumed reproachfulness, "comes an 
army of wicked rationalistic works. Bad, bad, very bad ! 
Beyond that I cannot trace any particular arrangement, but 
I have observed that almost all our studious friend's recent 
works are of the sociological, practical religious sort. Am 
I not right, now 1 " he asked, turning with a careless gesture 
to Maitland. 

" What could withstand such powers of observation and 
reasoning ? " Maitland answered coldly. His face was fixed 
and stern, and his manner indicated a resolve not to be 
drawn into the conversation. 

"life would not be worth living if it were to be one 
long grinding-out of problems," said Grott, regardless of 
this discouragement. "I leave dyspeptic philosophers to 
search for what they call truth ; they are welcome to it, if 
they get it. Mind your own business and let the world rip, 
say I. I heartily agree with the unphilosophical philo- 
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gopher who thought he had quite enough difficulty in living, 
without inventing lies to account for life." And Grott, 
taking his hat, stick, and gloves, made his exit with a 
graceful adieu. 

" Why didn't you wish to take up the discussion % " asked 
Blacklock, breaking a long silence after Grott's departure. 

"What good would it have done?" said Maitland. 
" Grott's never in earnest. He argues solely for diversion. 
Besides " — 

He stopped abruptly, and there was a further silence. 

" Besides what?" inquired Blacklock at length, looking with 
curiosity at Maitland, who had fallen into a brown study. 

" Besides, why should I speak to him about these things 1 
He has never felt, and therefore he cannot understand. I 
remember well when I was just like him. I thought I 
knew everything. I had calmly disposed of all religious 
beliefs, which had troubled me so much in earlier days. I 
had labelled them as interesting antiquities, and what I 
was pleased to call science was my only guide. I thought 
that a man could find all necessary strength and satisfaction 
in reason and intellect. The truth is, I had read myself 
out of all religious belief." 

Maitland spoke in a low, intense voice; his arms were 
folded tightly across his breast, and the play of his features 
betokened deep emotion firmly repressed. As he proceeded, 
he rose and walked restlessly about the room, halting fre- 
quently, and looking vacantly at a book or a picture. 

"I was married then," he continued in a voice still 
more subdued, "and I do not think any man ever lived 
three years of calmer, more satisfied existence. My wife, 
my work, and my books seemed to be sufficient for me. 
Nothing troubled me much. I was no longer bothered 
by the foolish superstitions of youth ; and under those cir- 
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cumstances what more does a man require than a comfortable 
home and sound health?" 

"Don't you think that most men would be satisfied 
under these conditions % " observed Blacklock. He saw that 
Maitland was painfully moved, and felt compelled to say 
something, however commonplace, to break the silence that 
had again intervened. 

" That's all very good when everything is going well with 
a fellow," Maitland suddenly exclaimed, with a passionate- 
ness that startled Blacklock. "But let him spend a night 
pacing the floor, with his wife and child lying dead in 
the next room, and see then what science and reason 
and self-reliance will do for him. It was that night that 
revealed me to myself as a puny, miserable, weak dependant 
My boasted strength and self-sufficiency had been nothing 
but inexperience and ignorance and conceit. It was that 
frightful ordeal that pricked the bubble." 

Maitland stopped speaking as suddenly as he had begun, 
and halting at the window, stood for a moment looking 
thoughtfully from him. Blacklock was astonished at what 
he had heard, for Maitland, generally uncommunicative, was 
singularly reticent on his personal affairs, and especially in 
regard to the years preceding his connection with the 
Mercury. It was believed that he had had a very chequered 
career, and that he had tried more than one profession 
before finally settling down to journalism, but of his marriage 
and bereavement Blacklock had never heard even a hint. 

" Excuse me, Will," said Maitland ; " I didn't mean to let 
myself out in this way. But this has made me think of old 
days; and there is another reason. I hope you will not 
resent it if I say that for weeks past you have not been 
yourself. Is that not so 1 " 

He laid his hand on Blacklock's shoulder and spoke with 
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a gentleness and sympathy that would have overcome the 
most acute resentment. Blacklock, looking up at him, met 
for a moment the kind but searching glance. He would 
have thought it impossible that that strong, rugged face could 
soften into such woman-like tenderness. 

"No, Maitland," Blacklock replied reluctantly, lowering 
his eyes. " I have been worried and unhappy of late. I 
have been feeling as if everything were hollow and bitter." 

"Look here, old chap," said Maitland; "I wish you 
wouldn't mind what Grott says. He doesn't mean to do any 
harm, Ibelieve ; but he does harm all the same. When afellow 
is down and the world is hitting him hard, he is inclined to 
listen to those cynical sayings more than is good for him." 

" I don't deny that that is so." 

" Mind you, I hate speaking about religion and that sort 
of thing," said Maitland, knitting his brows and looking 
as if he meant what he said, " but once or twice in a life- 
time one feels as if he must speak. Don't you bother your 
head about what is said about ministers and churches. 
That'll come all right by and bye. After I had been a 
reporter about six months I came to the conclusion that 
ministers were arrant humbugs, if not something worse. 
And 111 tell you why. Week after week I had to listen 
to their squabblings, and their little meannesses and petty 
jealousies were ever before my eyes. I confess that the 
first thing that turned me against all religion was disgust 
at their behaviour. Some ministers, I'll be sworn, make 
more atheists by their wranglings in Church courts than 
they make converts by their preaching. At least, I can 
vouch for pressmen, for I never yet knew a reporter who 
hadn't contracted a contempt for your debating ecclesiastic." 

" And right good reason they have, too," said Blacklock 
doggedly. 
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" Well, let that pass ; I shall not dispute it," Maitland 
answered quickly. "But if you count those debating 
churchmen, you will find that they are very few in number ; 
and if you look closely into the matter, you will discover 
further that scarcely any — I might say not one — of those 
Church-court wranglers are successful ministers. They are 
ecclesiastics, not pastors. Your true minister is too busy 
looking to the welfare of his congregation to have time for 
doctrinal hair-splitting. Now, isn't it unfair to sneer at an 
institution because of the foolishness or malignity of a few of 
its representatives f And after all, what do you accuse those 
ministers of 1 Why, of falling short of the ideal set up 
before them. Tou might as well condemn a great master 
painter of the old days because generations of copyists have 
failed to reproduce his pictures with equal skill, as pro- 
nounce Christianity a failure because its professors do not 
attain to the perfection it portrays." 

" Then why don't you become a member of an institution 
you uphold so warmly ? * asked Biackiock. " It would be 
something new to hear of your joining a church." 

"I am not upholding the Church," answered Maitland 
firmly. "I am only deprecating rash, unjust, ill-natured 
attacks upon it There are several personal reasons which 
prevent my attaching myself to a church." 

There was another pause in the conversation, during 
which Maitland continued to pace the room, and Biackiock 
thoughtfully toyed with a paper-knife on the table and 
inwardly discussed whether he should reveal to his friend 
the real cause of his distress and ask advice. 

"I freely own, my boy," Maitland went on, looking 
frankly into Blacklock's face, " that very little remains of 
the beliefs of my youth. I'm dreadfully heterodox, I fear. 
For a long time I puzzled over doctrinal difficulties, as we 
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Scots folk are so fond of doing. But I have given that sort 
of thing up as a waste of energy. I do not think it is at all 
sane for one to refuse to take food until he has learned all about 
the nature of its chemical elements. But there is one thing 
I do know, and I will stick to it though everything else 
should go. It is, that I have never found a better pattern 
for a man to mould his everyday life upon than that of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. Show me a nobler example and I'll 
follow it. It takes me all my time and effort to keep a 
clean path through life. When I can manage that I shall 
perhaps turn my attention to doctrinal details. But I do 
not think that time will ever come." 

Maitland spoke with repressed vehemence, in rapid tones 
vibrating with intense conviction ; his eyes flashed, his face 
paled, and his lips trembled. The memory of the past, 
awakened, had moved him profoundly. 

Confronted with the emotion of a man whom he had long 
regarded as an ideal of uncomplaining endurance and un- 
selfishness, Blacklock felt ashamed of his own querulous 
impatience. His knowledge of Maitland's character made 
him certain that the upheaval of a sorrow only the most 
poignant could have agitated him so deeply. 

Maitland dropped into a low chair opposite Blacklock, 
and for several minutes each one was busy with his secret 
thoughts. Then Blacklock, having finally made up his mind 
not to obtrude his own concerns, for the present at least, 
jumped up and said with enforced briskness, "Good-bye, 
Maitland ; and many, many thanks." 

" Good-bye, Will, good-bye," Maitland answered feelingly, 
grasping his friend's hand ; and without another word they 
parted, Blacklock leaving Maitland standing in the middle 
of the room, staring absently into space. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



TWO LOVERS ON THE RAGE 



'i T would have been very unwomanlike of Mrs. 
Whitson, moreover she would have failed in 
her duty as the guardian of her lodger's 
domestic welfare, if she had not made diligent 
inquiry respecting Blacklock's rumoured engagement But 
she had not pursued the inquiry far before she came upon 
the traces of two distinct and opposing love affairs, one 
coterie of gossips declaring that Gertrude Hoffman was 
the favoured lady, and another maintaining, "on the best 
authority," that his marriage with Ruth Wilton was only 
a question of a few months. 

Swayed, doubtless, by her own idea of what was fit and 
proper, Mrs. Whitson gave preference to the latter announce- 
ment. 

" Puttin' this thegither, and that thegither," she said to 
herself, " I hae come to the conclusion that Mr. Blacklock's 
gaun to get mairrit." And having arrived at that pleasant 
conclusion, she, like every good-hearted woman in whom 
time has not effaced the remembrance of her own maidenly 
tenderness, immediately set herself to aid and abet the 
design of the lovers, and to make the course of true love as 
smooth as its traditional contrariness would permit. 

So when bringing in breakfast one morning she adroitly 
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slipped in, on the top of a passing reference to Blacklock's 
recent visit to Mrs. Burns and Ruth, the suggestion that he 
should return the compliment by inviting the two ladies to 
take tea at his lodgings. 

"And what for no 1 ?" she demanded energetically when 
Blacklock demurred. " It's gey cauldrife no' to ask to your 
hoose folks that come frae the same countryside as yoursel'. 
Mrs. Burns is a rale warm-hearted body, an' as for Miss 
Buth, I needna say what she is to you that's got siccan a 
pair o' shairp een for bonny lassies." 

Blacklock heard the whisperings of conscience, warning 
him of the danger of coming under Ruth's influence, and 
reminding him of his duty to Gertrude. But it was only 
a feeble voice, and was lost in the outcry of inclination, 
backed by opportunity and Mrs. Whitson's arguments. 
Before Mrs. Whitson left the room the little tea-party had 
been decided upon, and Blacklock after breakfast wrote the 
invitation to Mrs. Burns and Buth, and that afternoon, 
likewise on his landlady's suggestion, invited Maitland to 
be one of the company. 

On the appointed day Blacklock returned home from the 
office in an acutely nervous state. All day he had been 
apprehensive lest some business should suddenly crop up 
and detain him, and when he had finished transcribing his 
notes of an afternoon meeting, he hastily quitted the office, 
fearful that he would be pounced upon by the editor or the 
chief reporter and pressed into some extra work. 

When he reached his lodgings he found tea already 
set, disposed with all the taste that Mrs. Whitson was 
capable of displaying, and for the first time in his life 
Blacklock betrayed an interest in the arrangement of the 
table. Here he moved a plate a quarter of an inch to the 
left, there he made an alteration in an opposite direction, 
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straightened a knife or two, and then, standing on the 
hearthrug, surveyed the bright, hospitable board with huge 
satisfaction. 

Maitland was the first to arrive. He strode into the room 
with his fast friend, admirer, and tyrant, Dorah, perched in 
glee on his broad shoulders, and his knee was at once put 
into requisition as a horse, and kept at the trot until the 
arrival of the other guests. 

Blacklock's heart was playing a tattoo against his ribs as 
he gravely shook hands with Ruth and introduced her to 
Maitland. He saw his friend sweep her from head to foot 
with one quick, comprehensive glance, as was his custom 
when making a new acquaintance, and he was pleased but 
yet jealous when he saw that they immediately dropped into 
an easy and mutually interesting conversation. He himself 
could never attain the necessary freedom and self-oblivion 
for that; he was always embarrassed, silent, and painfully 
self-conscious in Ruth's presence. Why was it, he asked 
himself, that with the woman whom he was most anxious 
to please, he was ever sensible of being a dismal failure % 

Probably he would not have felt so miserable during the 
progress of the meal if he had been aware that Ruth was 
asking herself the same question on her own account. But, 
unfortunately, each remained in ignorance of the thoughts 
of the other, and while Blacklock was chafing under the 
necessity of addressing himself to Mrs. Burns, Ruth, though 
appreciating Maitland's observations, was secretly longing to 
speak to Blacklock. Even after tea, Blacklock and Ruth, 
with that strange perversity that characterises certain stages 
of love, strayed to opposite parts of the room, and, in general, 
comported themselves as if both were indifferent to each 
other's existence. 

Eventually, however, Mrs. Whitson came guilelessly to 
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the rescue. She invited Mrs. Burns and Maitland, as the 
elderly persons in the company, into an adjoining room to 
show them some new culinary contrivance, leaving Euth 
and Blacklock sitting near the window, with Dorah squatted 
comfortably on the floor beside Euth, and tracing with one 
wet little finger the pattern of that young lady's dress. 

There was a profound silence, Blacklock having suddenly 
developed a deep interest in the bunch of coloured shavings 
that filled the fireplace, and Euth becoming as strongly 
intent on watching the shifting sheen on Dorah's curls. 

"You're Miss Wilton, aren't you?" said Dorah, rising 
and leaning confidentially on Euth's lap. 

"Yes, my dear," Euth replied, taking both the child's 
hands in hers and smiling sweetly on her. 

" I know you," continued Dorah, with an air of import- 
ance. " I saw you a long time ago — weeks, an' weeks, an' 
weeks ago. Didn't I ? " 

" Yes, Dorah ; I remember you quite well." 

"Yes. I didn't forget about you, did I?" Dorah asked 
seriously. 

" I am glad you remembered me," said Euth, lifting the 
little one on to her knee and stroking her hair. 

Dorah, growing more confidential, nestled closely to her, 
and then sat still for a few moments. Evidently she was 
putting her thoughts in proper train. 

"Did you ever kiss Mr. Blacklock V she asked, with 
startling suddenness and directness. 

In confusion, with crimsoning face, Euth bent low over 
the child. She felt that Blacklock's eyes were upon her, 
and her cheeks glowed hotter and hotter. 

"Such a question, child!" she said as airily as her 

embarrassment would allow. 

" But did you evert" Dorah persisted, 
la 
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"Why do you ask?" answered Ruth, forced into a 
corner. 

" 'Cause I wanted to know if you was married to Mr. 
Blacklock, an* I know'd that you could not be married to 
him unless you had kissed him. Couldn't you not 1 " 

"Of course not," said Ruth in a low voice, still keeping 
her head bent over the child to conceal her confusion. She 
was struggling to carry off the incident carelessly, but she 
knew her face betrayed her, and she felt certain that 
Blacklock was quietly enjoying the scene. 

With an effort she raised her eyes for a moment; but 
instead of the laughing, mischievous face she expected to 
see, she saw one deadly pale and full of pain. 

At the sight of that face a great dazzling thought flashed 
into Ruth's mind, thrilling her every fibre, and almost 
overpowering her by its intensity. Was it possible that 
Dorah's innocent questionings had stirred up in Blacklock 
the same depths of secret longing that had been agitated 
within herself % The idea came upon her as a shock, half 
stunning her, and sending her brain into a wild whirl 

Then Dorah, all unknowing of the storm she had raised, 
wriggled further on to Ruth's knee, and, fingering a gold 
cross suspended round her neck, resumed the inquisition. 

" I don't see the use of marrying anybody. Do you % " 
she said, screwing her face and pouting, as she often did 
when puzzled. " What's the good of working and making 
pennies for some other body?" 

"Really, Dorah," Ruth replied, in misery, "I don't 
know about these things. You will have to ask your 
grandmamma." 

Dora seemed only half satisfied with this answer, for her 
lips remained at the pout, and the wrinkles of perplexity 
did not disappear. She looked steadfastly at Ruth for a 
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minute, then remarked gravely. "I'd like you to marry 
Mr. Blacklock, 'cause then you'd come and stay in this 
house, wouldn't you ? " 

"People who marry usually get houses of their own," 
said Euth. 

. Dorah thought over this reply for a little ; then a bright 
idea appeared to strike her, and she continued, " But Mr. 
Blacklock stays here, and if you married him you'd stay 
where he stays." 

Euth was now completely at a loss for an answer ; she 
felt that the child's terrible persistency had beaten her at 
all points, and she trembled for what Dorah might burst out 
with next. In her helplessness she once more stole a glance 
at Blacklock — almost a look of appeal for assistance. He 
was sitting, motionless and absorbed, gazing straight at her, 
as if unconscious of her presence. Even when their eyes 
met for an instant, his did not flinch or alter. 

" Do you think you will marry Mr. Blacklock ? " Dorah 
asked with emphasis, impatient at not having received a 
reply to her last question. 

This was more than Euth could bear. With her heart 
throbbing and her face burning, she rose, placed Dorah on 
the floor, and said gently, but firmly, "Now let us talk 
about something else." 

" I want to know so very much, and nobody'll tell me," 
said Dorah dolefully. 

Euth stood over the child, more miserable and awkward 
than she had ever been in her life before. As for Blacklock, 
he sat immovable, with the appearance of a man plunged 
deep in painful cogitation ; till Maitland's return roused him 
to action. He started, seized the child, and led her into 
the window recess, determined to divert the current of the 
conversation at all costa 
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"See, Dorah, isn't that a pretty flower-pot V he said, 
pointing to a corner where a somewhat elaborate receptacle 
of that kind stood. 

" Yes," replied Dorah, with a nod. " Gran'ma bought it 
yesterday 'cause you was goin' to have this tea-party 
to-night. She said it was needed to hide that nasty ugly 
corner. She got it secon'-hand from Mr. ClinkscaAes. Do 
you know Mr. Clinkscaies, the broker?" she inquired, 
turning her big blue eyes innocently upwards to Ruth. 

Kuth preserved her gravity sufficiently to be able to 
answer that she had not that pleasure. 

"Almost ail the things in this room was brought here 
by Mr. Clinkscaies. I saw him bringing them. Does Mr. 
Clinkscaies bring things to your house too ? " 

"Miss Wilton has not got a house of her own in 
Hillburgh," said Maitland, exchanging smiles with the 
others. 

"Gran'ma says she's going to get Mr. Clinkscaies to 
bring her a new sideboard when she's got enough pennies 
saved up. That sideboard is very old, isn't it ? " 

Greatly to Dorah's bewilderment, Maitland, instead of ex- 
pressing agreement, joined Blacklock in a ringing laugh, 
and she could see that even Ruth's eyes were glistening 
with merriment. 

"But it's true — I know it is! Gran'ma said it," she 
exclaimed hotly, with the tears beginning to gather in 
her eyes. 

Maitland lifted the indignant little maiden on to his 
knee, and, wiping away the tears, said soothingly, " Dorah 
must learn not to tell other people what Gran'ma says about 
the furniture and things like that. Will she ? " 

"But why mustn't I? Isn't it true? Gran'ma never 
says what is not true," Dorah whimpered. 
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" Yes, but I'm sure she wouldn't like her little girl to let 
everybody know everything she tells her. You will keep 
some things as a great secret, won't you % " 

" Oh yes ; that will be so nice," said Dorah, delighted at 
the novel idea of her grandmother and her having a secret 
all to themselves. And as the old lady in question entered 
the room with Mrs. Burns, Dorah ran off to whisper to her 
that she would not tell any of their secrets to anybody — 
no, not even to Georgie Smith, her infantile sweetheart, who 
lived in the house next door. 

That night was one of endurance for both Buth and 
Blacklock. She was deeply agitated by a new-born fancy. 
She could not banish it from her mind ; it tormented her 
persistently; when repulsed, returning again with a cloud 
of hopes and fears in its train. But never for a moment 
did she allow herself to give any outward indication of her 
anxiety and distress. With that marvellous self-control 
that seems to be specially vouchsafed to women on such 
occasions, she talked and listened with unbroken vivacity 
and interest 

Not so Blacklock. With all their vaunted firmness and 
strength of mind men are wofully weak when affairs of the 
heart are concerned. Perhaps it is their selfish self-absorp- 
tion that makes them so. His gaiety had evaporated, and 
he sat silent and preoccupied ; at one moment moved by a 
strong impulse to once and for all put his fortune to the 
touch; the next, cursing himself for his impetuosity in 
bartering his freedom for a love that could not satisfy him. 
With hungering eyes he snatched glimpses of Euth Wilton's 
face — that beautiful, serene face that had haunted his 
day-dreams since boyhood, and to him represented all that 
was noble and tender and lovely in woman. His heart 
bounded when their eyes met; his whole body thrilled 
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when their hands touched. Even the almost imperceptible 
perfume from her dress wakened memories of vain hopes 
and tremulous longings. 

At the close of the evening, when Maitland and he 
escorted the ladies home, and Blacklock walked alone with 
Kuth, he felt well-nigh irresistibly impelled to cut short 
the formal conversation that cost them both an effort to 
sustain, and to tell her all. But a vision of Gertrude's pale 
face and pleading eyes restrained him ; and he again hard- 
ened his heart and mercilessly stifled its outcries. He bade 
a hurried good-night, returning a formal " With pleasure " 
to Mrs. Burns' invitation to call soon, and replied only in 
monosyllables to Maitland's remarks on the way to the 
office. 

It was not till an hour after midnight that he got 
home. Turning up the gas, and without giving a thought 
to the supper that Mrs. Whitson spread for him every 
night before retiring, he sat down at the writing-table. 
His face was stern, as if he were about to do some dogged 
deed. 

He unlocked one of the drawers, took out a small brass- 
bound box and laid its contents on the table — a bundle of 
letters, a photograph in a leather case, and a small medal 
with a faded ribbon attached. Slowly he untied the string 
that bound the letters together, and taking one from its 
envelope, began to read. 

The letters, the photograph, and the medallion, the 
cherished mementoes of days of trust and happiness, when 
Ruth and he loved each other with the sweet thoughtless- 
ness of girl and boy, he had determined to destroy, along 
with every memory of his disastrous infatuation. He could 
no longer endure this unrest and indecision. He had vowed 
that night that this weary, intolerable warfare must cease. 
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He must give this passion for Ruth no quarter. Those 
unutterable longings that were for ever surging within 
him must be repressed ; come what might, he would regain 
the mastery over himself. 

And now he would read the letters for the last time, and 
take a last look at the photograph, before destroying them. 
He was prepared to cut off and clear away everything that 
had attached to it a memory of the past. 

As he read, his features relaxed, the stern look gave 
place to one of anguish, and with a stifled cry of pain he 
crushed the letter in his hand and sprang from his chair. 

" I cannot — oh, I cannot bear this ! " he moaned. " It 
opens up the old wounds." 

For a moment he stood irresolute, gazing down at the 
crumpled letter in his clenched hand. "Why should I 
prolong the agony?" he said between his set teeth; and 
turning to the gas jet, he held the letter above it till it 
was in a blaze; then he tossed it into the empty grate, 
and without hesitating an instant, threw the loose bundle of 
letters and the photograph on to the top. His motions were 
those of one who dashes into a difficult action precipitately, 
lest his resolution should fail him before he has carried it 
through. 

With folded arms and teeth sunk deep in his under lip, 
he stood watching the letters he had treasured so long 
blazing and crackling in the grate, and many minutes passed 
after they had subsided into a black, motionless mass, before 
he turned round to the table and lifted the little, curiously 
carved medal. 

He studied it as if it were a curio put into his hands for 
the first time, instead of a souvenir whose every line and 
dint was familiar to him. And as he looked, he was carried 
back in thought to that day in the woods at Langdalo, more 
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than ten years ago, when Ruth, standing on tiptoe, had 
flung the ribbon round his neck, and with the innocent 
earnestness of childhood enjoined him to keep it for ever 
as a token of her love. He could recall, as vividly as if 
the pretty scene had been but an hour enacted, Ruth's 
sweet* girlish face upturned to his, her big serious eyes, 
and the tones of her voice ; he could hear the rustling of 
the leaves overhead and feel the odour of the pine 
trees. 

Then his thoughts travelled over the intervening years, 
following up a heavy train of misunderstandings, longings, 
hopes and fears, to this— one of the last acts of severance ; 
and despite his resolution to be free, and to follow without 
faltering the dictates of honour at whatever cost, he knew, 
though he dared not confess it to himself, that the pain of 
gnawing memory was harder to bear than ever. 

But suppressing those musings, he threw the medal back 
into the drawer. 

"I can't burn it" he said, "I'll have to put it out of 
sight and remembrance in some other way ; " and he turned 
the lock with an impatient wrench. 

Sleep being out of the question till his excited nerves 
regained their normal quietude, he sat down to write out 
his notes of a company meeting he had been employed to 
report specially for the directors — a sort of "extra" that 
frequently falls to the lot of reporters, and always brings 
with it a few handy guineas. As he added folio to folio, 
calculations of the amount of remuneration naturally crept 
into his thoughts, and when he rose from his work, several 
hours after midnight, his head was full of matters financial 

"Well," he muttered, as he made his way to bed, "if 
I've to marry Gertrude soon, there must either be a good 
many of these specials or a substantial increase to my salary. 
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I doubt if her tastes run very strongly in the direction of 
love in a cottage." 

There was a touch of hardness and bitterness in his 
words and voice that sounded anything but pleasant from 
a prospective bridegroom. 



CHAPTER XIX 



LOVE WILL OUT 




RE ye sure it wouldna be takin' owre great a 
liberty to ask Miss Wilton to come?" said 
Mrs. Whitson, as she stood nervously turning 
the handle of the door of Blacklock's room 
and addressing her lodger, who was lying on the sofa 
enjoying an after-dinner smoke. "She scarcely kens the 
bairn, ye see. But Dorah's never done askin* for her, an' 
she'll no* be put aff." 

"You need not be uncomfortable over that," Blacklock 
replied. " Miss Wilton is too sensible and good-hearted to 
consider it a liberty. Never fear, she won't be offended in 
the least." 

" Weel, then, I was thinkin' that maybe ye would ca' on 
your way to the office an' ask her to come. That would be 
quicker than a letter, an* Dorah, puir wee lassie, is wearyin* 
sairly. Maybe Miss Wilton '11 be sae kind as tak* a look 
in for a wee while the nicht." 

"All right," said Blacklock, after a thoughtful pause, 
" HI do so." 

" Thank ye kindly, sir," Mrs. Whitson replied, and softly 
closing the door, she turned away with a sigh and went to 
the room where her grandchild was lying. 

Months had elapsed since the renewal of the acquaintance 
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between Ruth Wilton and Dorah, and they had not again 
met. Nor had Blacklock been disturbed by meetings with 
Ruth, for Mrs. Burns and her niece had gone South for a 
holiday. But when summer was again mellowing into 
autumn they came back to Hillburgh and took up a per- 
manent residence there. 

For more than a week before their return Dorah had been 
a close prisoner in bed, because of a cold contracted during 
a day's outing in the country. The confinement was irksome 
to the little sprite, and it required the utmost exercise of Mrs. 
Whitson's generalship to keep her under the bedclothes. 
Every day persuasion, coaxing, and bribing had to be put 
into operation for this purpose ; the child's every wish was 
anticipated, and the anxious old woman nightly racked her 
brains for designs to lighten the tedium of the sickroom. 

One of the fancies that kept trooping through Dorah's head 
was to see Ruth Wilton again ; a whim suddenly conceived, 
and daily mooted with that persistency displayed by children 
of a certain age, until Mrs. Whitson had at length gathered 
courage to mention the matter to Blacklock. 

When the door closed upon his landlady, Blacklock lay 
back on the sofa and ponderingly watched the smoke wreaths 
curling in the air. 

Could he, he mused, again enter Ruth's presence without 
suffering the usual desolating reaction % Or had the few 
months of separation from her and of dutiful attention to 
Gertrude fortified him sufficiently to enable him to resist 
her magic charm? 

These were the old familiar questions he had asked him- 
self so often, and on which he had so often misjudged 
his own strength and feelings. And again he answered 
them as before, or rather evaded answering them out and out. 
Pride and honour would fain have convinced him that he 
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had freed himself from the trammels of love ; but while he 
listened to their urgings, his heart whispered to him that 
his deepest affections were still set on Buth. At all events, 
he concluded, he must call on her ; and secretly he looked 
forward to the meeting with a more intense interest than he 
would have cared to own. 

Mrs. Burns and her niece lived in one of those quaint, 
old-fashioned houses that still linger in the suburbs of 
Hillburgh, whose substantial plainness and snug comfort seem 
ever to be like a mild reproach to the gaudy grandeur of 
the modern villa. It was a low, straggling house, shut off 
from public scrutiny by a high wall enclosing a large garden 
as prettily old-fashioned as the house — one of those gardens 
in which in the still twilight one might feel tempted to 
drop into a sequestered arbour and let his bubbling senti- 
ment escape in a brace of stanzas. Honeysuckle, white 
roses, and creeping plants clung to the entrance porch and 
the walls, sparrows twittered pertly from the eaves, con- 
fident in the security of their retreat, and all the dwelling 
was pervaded by an air of homeliness and repose. 

When Blacklock rang the bell at the door in the wall 
he was free from that trepidation which generally oppressed 
him when about to approach Euth, and he walked up the 
gravel path and announced himself with perfect ease of 
manner. Euth showed the same outward composure as 
she came into the room, and, smiling, shook hands with 
him, and joined in the conventional comparison of notes 
on the weather. Then Blacklock delivered his message 
from Mrs. Whitson. 

"I shall come most willingly. Poor little girl! How 
long has she been ill?" said Euth sympathetically. 

" More than a week ; but it is nothing serious. I think 
she will soon be all right again," Blacklock replied, rising 
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to go. He was relieved to find that the interview had 
passed off so easily, without any betrayal of embarrassment, 
and though he was anxious to bring it to a close at once, 
still he felt strangely reluctant to leave Ruth. 

" Must you go now ? " she asked, with a genuine regret 
that that hackneyed phrase seldom conveys. "Auntie is 
out making a call, but she will return very soon, and she 
would be pleased to see you." 

"I am sorry, but I'm due at the office within half an 
hour. You have been playing?" he continued, as his 
eyes lighted on the piano, on which an open music folio 
lay. " And manuscript music, too ! Have you been com- 
posing ? " he asked banteringly. 

"Oh no," said Euth, blushing. "I've only adapted — 
why, it's years ago — some lines of poetry to a melody that 
is a favourite of mine." 

"And of mine too," he said quickly, as, with a start, 
he recognised the air to be a simple Hungarian one that 
Euth had discovered many years ago, and for which they 
had both had a sort of sentimental regard in the old and 
happy Langdale days. In place of the original words there 
was traced, in Ruth's delicate writing, a stanza from a 
source unknown to him — 

"I am true to thee, 
Dost thou believe it ? And if all the years 
My lips are loosed not, and no word of mine 
Bears witness for me that my faith is firm, 
And still I follow in a speechless trance, 
Wilt thou believe it ? " 

Blacklock slowly read the words, then stood silent, with 
his eyes fixed on the page and a torrent of confused, dis- 
quieting thoughts tumbling through his brain. Euth, her 
face full of agitation, almost alarm, stood opposite, with 
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her hands joined and hanging in her lap, and looking help- 
lessly at him. 

" Will you sing this % " he asked in an unnaturally low 
voice, holding out the book towards her. 

Like one in a dream, she took the book and sat down to 
the piano. At first her voice was feeble and tremulous, 
but as she went on her painful self-consciousness vanished ; 
she seemed to become oblivious of all around, and to throw 
her whole soul into the passionate prayer of the song. 
Every word vibrated with tender earnestness, with fervid 
entreaty to be believed. 

She had not sung many words when Blacklock leaned 
back in the chair, folded his arms, and closed his eyes, the 
better to conceal the emotion this echo from the 'past 
awakened within him. It recalled the days when Kuth 
as a girl used to sing to him, when for them it breathed 
nought but guileless love, none the less real because scarcely 
understood. 

Why had she discarded the simple words of love for 
those of struggling faith and entreaty) 

She stopped, and, with eyes lowered, sat nervously 
running her fingers noiselessly over the keys. Now that 
the excitement of singing was over, she was ashamed of 
having displayed so much feeling, and dreaded lest she 
had betrayed herself to Blacklock. 

"The song is very much changed since — since the old 
days, 1 ' he said, rousing himself. 

" Yes, 1 ' she replied almost inaudibly, without looking up, 
and still uneasily toying with the keyboard. 

"Everything is changed now — and everybody," he con- 
tinued in a hard tone. He felt himself drifting into 
danger, but he was growing reckless, and cared for nothing 
but to give voice to his bitterness of heart. 
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The fingers ceased gliding over the keys, but Buth made 
no reply. Again he made an effort to restrain himself. 
But it was only for a moment. Leaning forward on the 
arm of his chair, he said quickly, petulantly — 

" And you, too, have changed." 

Ruth raised her eyes, looked at him for an instant, and 
then dropped them again; but there was something in 
that deep, pleading gaze that startled Blacklock as a 
revelation. 

" Why did you change ? " he said in a thick, eager voice. 

They both rose simultaneously, instinctively. Ruth's 
mouth was trembling, her eyes were beginning to dim, 
her bosom was rising and falling rapidly. He, flushed 
with excitement, was leaning intently towards her, as if 
to anticipate the answer that was hanging on her lips. 

"Why are you changed? Why did you change?" he 
asked beseechingly. 

There was another pause, then she raised her head, and 
said slowly and steadily — 

"I have not changed." 

"Not changed? Not changed?" he repeated, with in- 
credulous astonishment. 

"No." 

They were standing face to face, looking straight into 
each other's eyea He was perplexed, irresolute ; her gaze 
was open and frank, ineffably tender. 

" Do you know what my meaning is ? " he said, with an 
emphasis and a significance that could not pass unheeded. 

" Yes, I understand you now" Ruth replied. 

There was no mistaking the love in that subdued voice, 
the crimsoning cheeks, and the melting glance of her eyes. 
With an eager, choking whisper, " Ruth ! " he threw his 
arms round her and drew her closely to him, and as he 
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strained her to his breast and gazed down upon her with, 
as it seemed, his very soul blazing from his eyes, she lay 
unresisting and trembling. 

"Ruth!" he whispered again, in a voice that tingled 
with passion. 

She did not speak, but gently winding her arms round 
his neck, she pressed her face against his shoulder, and he 
knew by the convulsive tremors that shook her from head 
to foot that she was quietly crying. But her tears were 
tears of happiness, and with them flowed from her bosom 
the dispeace and the weary longing that had burdened it 
those many years. 

Her love had found a resting-place at last. 

Blacklock stood motionless, his arms encircling Ruth, 
till a long-drawn, quivering sigh told that her weeping had 
ended; then simply, naturally, like a trustful child, she 
raised her face to his and sweetly whispered his name ; and 
he, bending over her, gave the first true love kiss since as a 
boy he had last touched her lips. 

"At last!" she said softly. "Oh, Willie, I am so 

happy-" 

The clouds of fear and distrust had vanished before the 

light of his love, concealed no longer. There could be no 

misunderstanding now. Her love recognised his, and 

frankly, joyously went forth to meet it. And now that 

their loves had met, with her there was no withholding. 

She opened up her whole heart to him. And heedless of 

all the world beside, they lost themselves in the ecstasy 

of their new-found love. 

Wandering together among the memories of bygone 

years, now robbed of their bitterness, they went hand in 

hand, pointing out to each other unnoticed tokens of their 

secret affection, and gently chiding one another for the 
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diffidence that had kept them so long asunder. Many 
things till then unnoted or obscure were by that conversa- 
tion made plain; their own blindness was now the only 
cause of wonderment. 

"Yet I did not altogether lose faith," said Euth, smiling. 
" I was sure that the love of those happy girl and boy days 
could not be in vain. It meant something — if not here, 
then hereafter. I felt that, I didn't know why, and I 
believed it." 

"You were always strong-hearted and faithful, Ruth," 
he said. 

"Ah, but many a time my heart seemed to be on the 
point of breaking," Euth answered. "Somehow or other 
the dear old church at Langdale always reminded me of 
you most vividly; and sometimes when teaching my bairns 
at Sunday school I felt as if I must give up the battle and 
lay my head on the book-board and cry. Oh, those were 
dreary days ! I could not have fought the battle in my own 
strength, Willie." 

" Forgive me, Euth, for causing you so much pain," he 
said, again taking both her hands in his, and looking at 
her with piteous entreaty. 

"You were not to blame, dear. Was it not my own 
wounded pride 1 I was very, very foolish. But it's all 
over now, and is this not worth the struggle ten times over?" 
she exclaimed rapturously. 

They were roused from this entrancing communion by 
the striking of the clock making Blacklock aware that he 
was already an hour late for his engagement ; and after the 
lingering adieux known only to lovers, he hurried away. 
Euth was to go out of town next morning with Mrs. Burns 
for a few days, and they could not meet again till her return. 
But in her overflowing happiness she thought lightly of the 
13 
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separation. In the abundance of her riches she could afford 
such a petty loss. So singing with joy she set about pre- 
paring supper against her aunt's arrival. 

In the Mercury office that night everybody was surprised 
at Blacklock's buoyancy. His manner and expression of 
countenance had undergone a change; a gentle heartiness 
pervaded all his words and actions. For his mind was filled 
with the thoughts of Ruth and love. He put away far from 
him all disturbing fancies, banished every thought of 
Gertrude and the future, and drank deep of the cup of bliss, 
unmindful of what the morrow might bring. 

Henceforth, he vowed, love alone would dictate his course ; 
and in the heat of love and the glare of the nightlights, 
it seemed an easy matter to break away from all other 
entanglements. 



CHAPTER XX 



FATE TURNS THE GLASS 



P§ij|B|lTH the morning came the inevitable reaction. 
^kJHui Though convinced that nothing could subdue 
K^jS^M his love for Ruth, the cruelty of casting off 
"' Gertrude impressed Blacklock more and more 

heavily as the days passed, but he never for a moment 
recoiled from his determination to do so. He had finally 
satisfied himself that to marry Gertrude from a sense of 
honour, while his heart was given to another, would be 
an imposition of the grossest nature, and one that Gertrude 
herself would be the first to condemn. 

Blacklock intended to be straightforward with Gertrude ; 
not to spare himself, but to tell her the story of his early 
love for Ruth and his mistaken notion that he had overcome 
the passion, in frank detail. It was a humiliating task he 
had set himself, yet he braced himself to face it, feeling that 
he deserved any punishment, however severe, that might 
ensue. But day after day he deferred the ordeal, till on the 
morning of the fourth day a letter from Ruth, brimful of 
transparent, confiding love, helped him to decide to go to 
Gertrude without another hour's delay. He did not even 
try to mitigate the consequences of his folly by conning his 
confession into a form of plausibility; he trusted to the 
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inspiration of the moment for the wording of his statement 
to Gertrude. 

When he arrived, in the early forenoon, at the Hoffmans', 
he found the front door standing partly open, and not 
receiving any reply to his repeated ringing, ventured into 
the lobby, where he was confronted by Sandy MacTippie 
bustling from the back regions of the house. That hard- 
headed servitor had not yet forgiven Blacklock for having 
made advances to his young mistress. 

Blacklock ran against and well-nigh capsized Sandy, and, 
instead of apologising, stood staring in astonishment at the 
unwonted expression depicted on the old man's countenance. 
It was an expression of mingled mystery and dismay that 
could not be adequately described in a whole chapter, and 
his manner and speech only served to deepen Blacklock's 
perplexity. 

"Is there anything wrong?" Blacklock asked in a low 
voice. 

Sandy half closed his small, shrewd eyes, gave his head a 
bird-like inclination to one side, and jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of one of the bedrooms in the 
rear of the house. 

"Eh? What? Who's there?" Blacklock inquired, un- 
enlightened by Sandy's pantomime. 

"Twa that shouldna be — a parson and a doctor." 

" With whom ? With whom ? " Blacklock asked breath- 
lessly. 

"The maister; an' atween them they'll sune put the 
stapper on him." 

"But what's wrong with Mr. Hoffman?* Blacklock 
repeated, fast losing patience with Sandy's circumlocution. 

"We'll ken best when they're dune wi' him," Sandy 
replied doggedly. 
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Blacklock, now irritated beyond control, seized Sandy 
firmly by the shoulder, and pushing him into the dining- 
room, placed him on a chair, and by dint of much stern 
interrogation extracted from the recalcitrant major-domo an 
incoherent account of a startling domestic tragedy. 

Mr. Hoffman, who, it will be remembered, was addicted 
to the immoderate use of opium, had been found in his bed- 
room that morning unconscious from an overdose of the drug. 
Gertrude, who was only too familiar with the effects of the 
opiate, had sent for a doctor, and subsequently, seeing no 
indication of recovery, had in her despair summoned a 
neighbouring clergyman. 

" No' ane o' the richt sort/' indignantly said Sandy, who 
was a staunch Free Churchman, "dyed in the wool," he 
vowed, and though his master had not attended public 
worship for five-and-twenty years, he never wholly relin- 
quished the hope of seeing him brought to the same fold. 
" Nane o' the divinely appointed dispensers o' the Word," 
he continued, " but ane 0' thae new-fangled bodies that tak' 
the Confession 0' Faith wi' nae mair concern than if it was 
their mornin's parritch. As if the Lord hadna mair to dae 
f orby gie heed to his unscript'ral havers. The vera sweat's 
drappin' aff me wi 1 shame that siccan a craitur should hae 
the speeritual consolation 0' my maister in his last meenits." 

" His last moments ? " Blacklock ejaculated. " Good God ! 
You don't mean to say that he is dying ? " 

"He was a meenit or twa syne," Sandy replied in the 
same dry, dogged tone. "Sent into eternity wi' nae mair 
ceremony than if he was a stane oot o* a sling," he murmured 
to himself. 

Blacklock paced the room in extreme agitation, thinking 
of Gertrude and her forlorn condition, and cursing the brutal 
callousness that contemplated deserting her. Every instinct 
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of honour and manliness awoke to accuse and reproach hiin. 
The poor girl had trusted him, confided her future to his 
keeping, and could he leave her now that such a calamity 
had befallen her 1 

" Where is Miss Hoffman % " he asked, suddenly turning 
round to Sandy. 

"Wf Mr. Hoffman. The puir lassie is clean daft — 
hysteerical. My vera bowels yearned within me wi* grief 
at the sicht o* her." 

" Let her know as soon as possible that I am here." 

Sandy left the room on this errand, and Blacklock con- 
tinued his troubled pacing to and fro. Presently he heard 
the front door close, and saw the sombre figure of the 
clergyman pass before the windows. In a few minutes he 
was followed by the doctor. His departure, a sign that 
Mr. Hoffman was either out of critical danger or beyond 
human help, filled Blacklock with anxiety and alarm. He 
waited till he could endure the strain no longer ; his hand 
was on the bell-rope to summon Sandy MacTippie, when 
the door slowly opened and Gertrude entered, as silently as 
a shadow. 

She was dressed in a loose morning-gown, her hair was 
dishevelled, her face pale and tear-stained, and her eyes, in 
which the tears still trembled, seemed larger and darker. 
But this disorder served only to heighten Gertrude's beauty. 
It added to it a spirituality at other times lacking. 

She came towards him quickly, noiselessly, with arms 
outstretched, like one who flies to a protector in time of 
trouble. What could he do but open his arms to such 
distress and loveliness ? 

" How is your father ? " he asked in an eager undertone. 

" Dead — he is dead," she whispered. 

A great tremor shot through Blacklock from head to foot 
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He looked down with brimming eyes at the fair young girl 
in his arms, and longed with all his soul for power to give 
her his sincere protecting love. But his compassion was 
without love. While his pity flowed forth, his heart re- 
mained unmoved, and a miserable sense of his falseness and 
impotence kept his tongue tied. A conventional inquiry 
concerning the circumstances of her father's death was all 
he could summon. 

" It was sudden — so very, very sudden," Gertrude replied. 
" You know how much my father loved that dreadful opium. 
He usually took it at night — never in the morning, except 
when he felt very much worn out. He did not seem very 
well last night, and I suppose he must have taken a larger 
dose than usual this morning. And — and he is dead. I 
cannot realise it I cannot think it is true." 

Here Gertrude fell to sobbing again, and Blacklock tried 
hard to soothe her ; but his words sounded to him like false- 
hoods — chill and hollow. It could only intensify the cruelty 
of the blow that must soon be dealt, to attempt to assure 
her of his sympathy. 

" How terrible it feels to be alone in the world ! " she said, 
with a shudder. 

" Are you quite alone % Are there no relations or friends 
that you would like to see 1 " Blacklock asked. 

" None ; no, not one. The only relatives I have in the 
world, except Ella, are an uncle and aunt, and they are poor 
people far away in Germany. I have not heard from them 
for years." 

Blacklock's heart smote him. The more he thought of 
his conduct towards Gertrude the blacker it seemed. For 
this entanglement and its distressing consequences he alone 
was to blame. He had been aware from the first that he 
did not truly love Gertrude, and nothing but the most 
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culpable thoughtlessness and selfishness on his part could 
have permitted her to cherish an affection that he could not 
return. Through all the months of their growing attach- 
ment he had smothered his disquieting fears by assuring 
himself that, should necessity arise, he could, without much 
effort or unpleasantness on either side, wholly sever the 
friendship. But, too late, he realised that he had mis- 
calculated its strength, and that he had now to face a 
train of consequences as inexorable as their causes were 
irrevocable. 

"Do not fear; you will not lack for friends," he said, 
with a vague idea that he would discover some means of 
assisting her. 

" Friends? I have no friends ! " she exclaimed, with an 
excitement that alarmed Blacklock. A little more, and he 
feared she would become hysterical. 

" Hush, Gertrude ; you have at least one friend," he said 
gently. 

" Forgive me — forgive me for ever distrusting you," she 
pleaded. "It has only been for a little while. I have 
never for long forgotten your promise that no one would ever 
come between us. Do you remember it ? Yes — yes — I know 
that you will never, never leave me. M 

Blacklock could not afterwards clearly recollect how it 
happened. He had a dim remembrance of a weeping, 
hysterical girl clinging to his neck and mingling prayers for 
his protection with little cries of joy at his faithfulness and 
kindness ; of being carried away by a torrent of remorse and 
self-reproach that swept over him; and of a short, sharp 
struggle between love and the claims of duty and honour. 
All this he recalled as a dream. It was only when he left 
the house and was roused to clear consciousness by the glare 
of the morning sun that he fully realised that he had 
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solemnly engaged himself to marry Gertrude Hoffman before 
the end of the year. 

He walked straight to the Mercury office, and went 
silently through the work of the day. He was too much 
stunned to feel pain or even to repine at the disaster that 
had overtaken him. He was as one who had been about to 
remove the last barrier that shut him off from a long-sought 
happiness, when Fate, ever keeping a watchful eye upon 
him, had suddenly pounced upon him and presented for 
immediate settlement a sheaf of forgotten bills, recklessly 
drawn on the exchequer of the future. 

The worst had happened. There was nothing for it but 
to face the calamity with what fortitude or hard indifference 
he could muster. Within a few minutes of leaving Gertrude 
he had determined upon the course to be pursued. He must 
write to Ruth, tell her all, and bring the tragedy of their 
love to a final close. The last chapter of that story, he felt, 
had now to be told. 



CHAPTER XXI 



A CRUSHING BLOW 



■HE days that had passed since Blacklock declared 
his love for her had been to Euth Wilton the 
happiest of her existence. All sadness had 
gone from her life, the world wore a smiling 
face, and everything it contained seemed to have assumed 
a new and wonderful beauty and interest; and she could 
now go about the work she had given herself to do, free from 
the soul-weariness that had formerly oppressed her. 

Ruth had not been many days in the sleepy little village 
to which Mrs. Burns had gone on one of her apparently 
numberless visits to old friends, before, as was her wont 
wherever she went, she discovered and took under her charge 
all the sick poor of the countryside ; and rarely did a day 
pass when she was not seen with a basket on her arm, and 
Pat, a shaggy, rascally Irish terrier, capering at her heels, 
making for some cottage that illness had entered. Some- 
times, when a case was serious and no other help available, 
she would remain with the patient for hours, nursing, tidying 
the house, and instructing the inmates in the mysteries of 
doctoring. For she was a born nurse — "Joost another 
Florence Nightingale, shure; but a moighty dale purtier, 
bless her sowl!" as an Irish Crimean veteran, who had 

benefited by her skill, expressed it 
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Ruth had risen early, to dispose of various household 
duties before she started off after breakfast to see one of her 
patients ; besides, her route lay through the village, and she 
would be sure to meet the old postman, whose feeble foot- 
steps were all too slow for the message she expected that 
morning. 

It was one of those crisp, clear autumn mornings when to 
healthy youth the mere act of living is exquisite delight, 
and Ruth, singing softly to herself, tripped gaily along, 
swinging her basket and at intervals letting the overflow of 
joy escape in confidential remarks to Pat the terrier, who 
seemed to be quite aware that something very pleasant was 
about to happen. 

The letter-carrier hove in sight, bent and frail, bobbing 
along the middle of the road with that measured, trailing 
trudge that postmen always fall into after the vigour of their 
prime is gone. A strange old man he was; with a thin, 
shrivelled, sunburnt face, long white eyebrows and white 
hair, he suggested nothing so much as a curious figure of 
antique china. Ruth was already on speaking terms with 
him, and had taken care to learn his Christian name, one of 
the sure means of ingratiating oneself with such primitive 
folks. 

"Good-morning, Tammas; is there anything for us to- 
day ? " she said, stepping from the pathway. 

" Guid-mornin', miss, guid-mornin\ Ay, to be sure," he 
replied, as he hitched the bag round and thrust in his arm 
up to the elbow to where a few letters and newspapers were 
lying almost lost in the capacious depths of the satchel, — 
"ay, to be sure, there's something this mornin\ There's 
twa newspapers — twa o' them, ay." 

A shadow of disappointment passed over Ruth's face. 

"Ay, there's twa newspapers; baith 0' them wi' the 
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Lunnon postmark, baith o' them. A'thing comes frae 
Lunnon nooadays. Twa newspapers — and a letter," Tammas 
added slowly, like a man who knows the value of the good 
things he dispenses. 

"Is it for me?" Ruth asked, peeping into the bag and 
spying a letter addressed to her in Blacklock's handwriting. 
" Oh yes, it is for me." 

" Ay, ay, to be sure, it is for you, it is," said Tammas, as 
if he were reluctantly admitting a point in an argument. 

He fished the letter and the newspapers from the bag, 
closed it with great deliberation, and then wistfully eyeing 
the happy girl in front of him as she stood scanning the 
addresses, said with solemnity, "'Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them.' Ecclesiastes, last chapter, first verse." 

Tammas, an elder and ardent exhorter of the flock of 
Original Seceders in the village, never lost an opportunity 
of "drappin' in a pickle seed," as he called the sudden 
launching of a text at a passing stranger. 

" Thank you, Tammas," said Ruth sweetly. 

" And thank ye kindly, miss," answered Tammas, as he 
touched his cap and turned to go. " It's no' ane in a hunder 
that tak's a bit moothfu* o' the Wird wi' civeelity, let alane 
thankfulness. God bless ye, my young leddy. Noo, haste 
ye awa* an' read your letter, for letters and fish winna keep." 

Ruth hurried along the road for a short distance till she 
came to a grassy bank sheltered by some chestnut trees, and 
there she sat down to read the letter, while Pat planted 
himself in front, wagging his tail and watching her intently, 
with his right eye cocked and his head turned inquisitively 
to one side. Ruth opened the letter, then glancing at her 
companion, laughed merrily at his comical attitude, and, in 
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the lightness of her heart, uttered some loving nonsense 

meant for his ear only. Again she turned to the letter. Pat 

energetically scraped on the ground with his front paws, 

hurrahed as plainly as it was possible for a dog to do so, and 

continued wagging his little stump of a tail with ecstatic 

vigour. 

• •••••• 

Tt was nearly an hour afterwards that a low whine, and a 
cold nose thrust gently against her forehead, bowed down 
almost to her knees, roused Ruth from her stupor. 

She wearily raised her head ; her face was haggard and 
marble white ; the light of joy that had sparkled in her eyes 
so lately had gone out, and already a piteous look of strain 
and suffering had gathered there. She had shed no tears, 
only sat in a state of numb despair. Agony would come 
with full awakening. 

" Poor Pat, poor boy," she said, caressing the rough head, 
grateful even for his dumb sympathy ; " you know there is 
something wrong." 

She rose, and, lifting her basket, went slowly on her way, 
with a voiceless prayer to Heaven for strength to bear the 
burden laid upon her. She longed unutterably for the day 
to pass, for night to come, when she might hide herself from 
the world, and, unseen, give vent to the sorrow that was 
filling her heart to the breaking-point. 

Sorely against her inclination, she forced herself to fulfil 
her errand and carry out the duties of the day. But many 
times she was on the verge of breakdown. Her head ached 
terribly, an overpowering fatigue made every movement a 
painful effort, and the world seemed as barren and grey as 
in the morning it had appeared to her bright and full of 
interest. Never had the hours till evening dragged so 
heavily. 
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" You don't seem to be very well to-day, Buth," said Mrs. 
Burns, putting down her spectacles and looking affectionately 
at her niece. 

" I feel tired, auntie, but a night's rest will put me right 
again," Buth replied. 

" I am afraid that you have been too active this morning, 
my dear," Mrs. Burns continued. "You are too eager in 
your work, Buth. You must learn to take things a little 
more quietly." And with this advice, which she had 
consistently practised all her life, the easy-minded old lady 
resumed her spectacles and her newspaper. 

Night came at last. Buth sat with her aunt in the 
darkening drawing-room till the hushed tree-tops faded into 
the gloom, and the lights began to glimmer from the distant 
cottage windows. Then, making her fatigue an excuse for 
early retirement, she glided to her room, and shut herself in, 
to struggle towards that renunciation which would strip life 
of all that was to her sweetest and loveliest. 

Scenes sacred, such as these, should ever be veiled from 
mortal eyes. There is a Gethsemane in every human life. 

Morning was already breaking when Buth, faint and worn 
with grief, cast herself without undressing upon the bed and 
fell into a troubled sleep. Then rising, pale and sorrow- 
stricken but resolute, she made her toilet, and sat down to 
embody in a letter to Blacklock what had cost her a night of 
untold agony to determine. She had conquered once and 
for ever the temptation to build her own happiness on the 
ruins of another's love. Blacklock must be left free to 
decide upon his duty towards Gertrude, undeterred by the 
consideration of any claims that Buth might have upon 
him. 

Thus she resolved, and thus she told him, in words so 
gentle and loving, and yet so spirited and firm, that Black- 
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lock felt on reading them that he had not till then realised 
the nobility of the woman he had lost. At another time 
they would have roused him to wild rebellion against the 
conditions that Fate had imposed. But he was rebellious 
no longer; his spirit had at length been broken; and 
doggedly he bowed his neck to the yoke placed upon it. 

For weeks he carried that letter about in his pocket, re- 
reading it in spare moments, till it fell in pieces from 
frequent refolding, but long ere that every syllable of it had 
burned deep into his memory. Yet even while he read he 
had a lurking sensation of pique that she should have been 
able to write so strongly and cheerfully. Surely, he was 
tempted at times to think, her love for him could not have 
been great) when she could so readily, so wholly renounce it. 
So little can man, in his egoism, fathom the heart of woman, 
or comprehend her finest feelings ! 

"You must not ask my forgiveness, my friend, " Ruth 
wrote, " for I well know what part my own pride and self- 
will have played in this sad trouble. Years ago, when I 
believed in my heart that you still loved me, did I not hide 
my love from you, and appear to you cold and indifferent ? 
I allowed my jealousy and annoyance at the rumours I had 
heard of you to gain the mastery over me, and instead of going 
to you and telling you all my fears, I dishonoured my friend 
by putting the idle words of gossip before his. . . . How 
bitterly have I repented that pride and deceit! Forgive 
me. . . • 

" I see it all now so plainly — with a terrible distinctness ; 
we did not trust each other to the uttermost. Instead of 
standing aloof, hardening our hearts to love, and each one 
waiting for the other to make the first advance, we ought to 
have been truthful, open, and unselfish. . . . How can love 
live amidst selfishness, jealousy, and distrust? . . . 
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" And is it now too late, and is all our suffering in vain ? 
I cannot believe that. We may never be happy together in 
this world ; our lives may not shape themselves as we have 
wished ; but I believe, with all the strength of my soul, that 
the love we have cherished so long, and which has ever 
urged me on to strive after what was noble and lovely and 
pure, cannot have been sent to us without a purpose. . . . 
Surely a gift from Heaven cannot bring evil along with it ? 
'Am I not the nobler through thy love?' . . . 

" Now God be with thee, my dear friend. In the future 
I may not see you often, if at alL But I do not fear for 
you. I know whom I have loved. I know that the man 
whose heart I know as I have known yours can never go 
far astray. For you 

'My faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.' 

Farewell, and, again, God bless you. In the years to come I 
shall always think of you as bravely doing your duty." 

From beginning to end of the letter there was not a hint, 
not a word, of the desolating disappointment that Kuth had 
encountered, or of the blank despair that overwhelmed her 
when she dared for a moment to look to the future. All her 
anxiety was for the one she loved. In such a love as hers 
there was no room for thoughts of her own happiness. 



CHAPTER XXII 



A REVOLT IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE 



HE report of the annual meeting of the Hill- 
burgh Section of the United National Anti- 
Vivisection Society generally occupied more 
than a column of the Advertiser. It was not 
supposed that public interest in the Society's proceedings 
was equal to the strain of reading an account of them so 
extended, but then the proprietor of the Advertiser was 
not in a position to afford to consult the public taste. 
For were not the chairman of the association and its two 
principal supporters — Viscount Babbleworthe and the wealthy 
Misses Fadde — likewise liberal subsidisers of the Advertiser 1 
It was only by occasionally dipping into the purses of such 
disinterested parties that Mr. Goldstone could keep his 
journal alive, and even with that aid the flame of life 
sometimes flickered so feebly that the slightest breath of 
adversity would have extinguished it altogether. 

Chief among the devices by which the precarious favour 
of those persons was retained was that of recording their 
public movements and utterances with flattering minuteness, 
Hence, the transactions of the Hillburgh Anti-Vivisection 
Society, generally squeezed into a small paragraph in the 
Mercury > always occupied space of imposing dimensions in 
the columns of the Advertiser. 
14 
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It was with astonishment, therefore, that Blacklock, 
haying gone to the annual meeting of that influential 
Society one night, noticed that Oliver Grott, instead of 
taking a full report of the speeches, was whiling away the 
time by drawing on the edge of his note-book caricatures of 
the ladies and gentlemen on the platform, and only taking 
jottings of occasional outstanding sentences. 

Blacklock, sitting on the opposite side of the table, on 
catching Grott's eye, raised his brows in a gesture of inquiry. 
By way of reply Grott scribbled a few words on a slip of 
paper, pushed it across to Blacklock, and then proceeded 
with a sketch of the Rev. Jonas Ghatterwell, whom he 
depicted as sitting with a churchwarden pipe in his mouth 
and a glass of foaming beer in front of him. 

"The Advertiser has gone to the deuce," wrote Grott 
laconically. 

No further communication on the subject passed between 
the reporters till after the meeting, when Grott, with an 
assumption of cheerful indifference, gave the depressing in- 
formation that the men employed on the Advertiser had 
received notice to quit, consequent upon the resolution to 
finally wind up the journal. 

"The burst-up has come at last," he said. "Every 
mother's son of us leaves at the end of the month ; and it 
only requires the editor to commit suicide by falling upon 
his scissors to put the last tragic touch to the drama." 

"And what will you do when the Advertiser stops?" 
asked Blacklock of Grott. 

" Oh, I'll not be long of dropping into some corner again," 
that young gentleman replied gaily. "The Advertiser has 
at least one advantage ; after being on it, you could never 
think any other situation uncomfortable. Everybody's taking 
the change quite merrily, except Peeke. He, poor wretch, 
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is going about whining over his wife and big family, and 
wondering how they are to escape the poorhouse. I never 
saw a man in a more woe-begone, grace-forsaken condition 
in all my life — never." 

So discussing the latest development of affairs in the 
Advertiser, Grott and Blacklock made their way to the office 
of that unfortunate journal. 

At the best discipline had never been maintained in the 
establishment ; nobody considered that he was paid to do so. 
But when the two companions mounted the stair that led to 
the reporters' room, it seemed as if all the demons of disorder 
had broken loose and were holding high festival there. 

"They're having a night of it," Grott exclaimed exultingly, 
and bounding up the stair three steps at a time, followed 
by Blacklock, he flung open the door of the reporters' 
room. 

Erect on the table, with his arms folded and head thrown 
back in theatrical attitude, stood one of the sub-editors, 
delivering a fiery harangue, denouncing the tyranny of the 
proprietor, and hailing with delight their release from the 
slavery of the Advertiser. He was surrounded by about a 
dozen hilarious young men, who showed their approval of 
the speaker's sentiments by cheering frenziedly, shouting, 
and hammering with sticks on the table. Each one seemed 
bent on surpassing his neighbour in producing hideous 
noises. 

" One cheer more for Goldstone's downfall ! " cried a 
youth, ceasing for a moment to belabour the table with 
a ponderous book. 

An uproarious hooray filled the room, and rang through 
the passage, and descended to the chamber where Mr. 
Goldstone sat writhing in impotent rage. Protest from him 
was useless ; his authority was gone. Now that the worst 
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had happened, all the office had broken into open rebellion 
and defied him to his face. They experienced that delight 
which schoolboys feel when a bullying master is dethroned 
and bereft of his power. ' 

In the regions upstairs, also, the compositors were in a 
state of civil war. They had all but struck work, and were 
celebrating the momentous occasion with liberal potations 
from bottles of whisky which had been smuggled into the 
premises by two or three convivial souls. The uncertainty 
of the paper appearing next morning was a delightful topic 
to them; and, assuredly, they did their best by leisurely 
workmanship to prevent its publication. 

The stentorian cheer in which the literary staff had given 
vent to their satisfaction at Goldstone's downfall had 
scarcely died away when another was raised at the appari- 
tion of a whisky bottle labelled " With fraternal greetings, " 
which was lowered in one of the "shoots" from the 
composing-room. Instantly a dozen eager hands were 
stretched forth towards it, and from a scratch collection of 
handleless teacups and cracked mugs, from which the men 
of letters sipped their nightly cocoa, a round of toasts was 
pledged with clamorous enthusiasm. One man, who had 
been in Paris during the Commune, and rather prided him- 
self on the extremeness of his ^Radicalism, sang "The 
Marseillaise" with impressive ferocity, making frequent 
lunges the while at an imaginary foe with a long and 
dangerous-looking pair of scissors. 

The uninitiated must not suppose that the prospective, 
loss of his situation is always welcomed by the pressman 
with exuberant delight. On the contrary, the difficulty of 
obtaining employment in a profession so circumscribed 
makes such an accident more serious to him than to most of 
the world's workers. But the men of the Advertiser had 
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been so long expecting the catastrophe that its arrival did 
not disconcert them ; their hatred of Goldstone and all his 
ways was implacable, and, accepting their severance from 
the journal as inevitable, they had a very human satisfaction 
in the knowledge that the greatest sufferer in the general 
ruin was the proprietor himself. Besides, journalists are 
not altogether like other mortals ; they have strange ways 
of enjoying themselves when the curb-rein of duty has been 
slipped. 

When the jollity and the hubbub were at a height, the 
door of the reporters' room slowly opened a few inches, and 
part of a human head was cautiously introduced. 

" Good gracious, gentlemen ! What an ado ! Most 
extraordinary ! - said a weak, quavering voice. 

" Hullo, Bildew ; come in ! " cried one of the youngest of 
the reporters, seizing the new-comer by the shoulder and 
pulling him unceremoniously into the room. 

Bildew was a man whom Nature had constructed on a 
strictly economical scale. He had a little shrunken body ; 
his face was yellow and little; he had exceedingly small 
hands and feet ; a small, timid voice ; he moved about as if 
he were ever conscious of his own littleness ; and he lived 
by writing little poems and articles for magazines and 
journals, for which he got very small pay. His coat, which 
was likewise several sizes too small for him, was buttoned 
close up to the throat to conceal the absence of linen, and at 
the cutis exposed a length of thin, red wrist. The only 
thing of liberal dimensions about him was his hat, which, 
not having been purchased originally for Mr. Bildew's 
personal use, appeared to be saved from completely extin- 
guishing the wearer by the protrusion of his ears. In short, 
Bildew was a very fair specimen of those poor, sapless, 
broken-spirited beings who hover round newspaper offices, 
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on the look-out for any odd work that the favour or the pity 
of the editor may put in their way. 

" Good gracious ! " Bildew repeated, using a phrase with 
which he was wont to adorn one out of every three sentences 
he uttered. " What an extraordinary commotion ! I never 
saw anything more extraordinary. Good gra — Take care, 
sir ; take care ! " 

This latter remark was addressed to one of the most 
excited of the company, who, to give play to his spirits, had 
lighted a newspaper, and was waving the flaming sheet 
above his head with demoniacal gestures. 

"What is the occasion of this extraordinary festival \ n 
Bildew asked, affixing his eyeglasses and staring at the 
torch-bearer with mingled horror and astonishment 

"Goldstone's up a tree — regularly sewed up with 
desperation — done for," said one of the sub -editors re- 
signedly. " In other words, he's bankrupt, and the paper's 
coming to an end." 

" What ! most extraordinary ! " exclaimed Bildew, aghast. 
"And my article unpublished, too! Good gracious! Is 
the editor in?" And without waiting for a reply, he 
rushed from the room, followed by a chorus of derisive 
laughter. 

The editor of the Advertiser was a journalist of a type 
now becoming extremely rare. Though still under middle 
age he had seen many vicissitudes, having, according to his 
own confession, played many parts in his day, from jockey 
to parson. On one, therefore, whose career had been but 
an Iliad of woes, such a mishap as the collapse of the journal 
which he happened at the time to be editing, fell lightly. 

When Bildew, after a faltering tap at the door, sidled into 
the editorial chamber, he found the editor and his assistant 
seated on the table, and with walking-sticks, to which 
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strings were attached, practising casting flies on the floor, 
while they calmly and gravely discussed the chances of the 
first Saturday being a good day for trout fishing. 

Bildew, stupefied at what seemed to him an almost profane 
indifference at a crisis that threatened the loss of at least 
one of his articles, whose appearance in print he had been 
daily expecting for the last three months, stood on the 
threshold for some moments surveying the peaceful scene. 

" Mr. Gell," he said, when at length the editor raised his 
eyes from the fly and allowed them to rest on Bildew's 
agitated countenance, "will you kindly tell me when my 
article is likely to be published V 

" Your article ! " replied the editor, as he leisurely raised 
the improvised fishing-rod for a fresh cast at an imaginary 
trout. " What was it on 1 » 

" Good gracious, sir ! " exclaimed Bildew excitedly, horrified 
at this barbarous callousness, "you have had it in your 
possession for more than three months, and every week 
have promised it would be published immediately." 

"Have you seen the thing, Slumps V said the immovable 
Mr. Gell, turning to his assistant. 

"Don't remember having come across it," replied Slumps, 
equally unconcerned. Slumps made it one of his principal 
aims in life to emulate the imperturbability of his chief, and, 
as matters stood, looked like attaining his object. 

" But, sir," said Bildew shrilly, emboldened by desperation, 
" I cannot be put off in this way. It is a matter of the first 
importance— of the very first importance." 

Mr. Gell made no immediate reply, but sliding from the 
table, he walked briskly over to a large desk on the other 
side of the room, and throwing open the lid with a bang, 
pointed solemnly to a huge pile of dust-begrimed manu- 
scripts. 
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"There are, I reckon, about half-a-dozen score of manu- 
scripts," he said impressively, " and the author of each and 
every one is convinced that his article is of the first 
importance— of the very first importance." 

"You may have a handful of them if you choose, Mr. 
Bildew. I daresay they won't be needed now," said Slumps 
maliciously. " Or stay ; perhaps you'll find your own article 
there ; " and, inserting one end of his cane, he displaced a 
heavy layer of manuscript 

Feeling as murderous as it was possible for a man of his 
unwarlike disposition to feel, Bildew began to burrow 
nervously among the papers, dragging them out and throw- 
ing them in a dusty heap upon the floor. When he had 
unearthed a pile sufficient to supply the Advertiser with 
special articles for several months, he at length laid hands 
on a bundle tied up with pink tape and neatly engrossed 
with the title and the writer's name. 

" Good gracious ! Why, it has never even been opened," 
cried Bildew in reproachful misery, holding up the package 
and flourishing it close to Mr. Gell's face. 

u Seems not," said the editor, with a chilling smile. " Is 
that so ? " he inquired, turning to his junior. 

" I never dug down so deep before," Slumps replied calmly. 

Bildew, his thin little face wrinkled into a peevish scowl, 
wheeled round to pour his wrath upon Mr. Gell, but that 
gentleman had suddenly and silently disappeared from the 
room, leaving his unimpressionable deputy to face the storm. 
Bildew glared at him with terrible ferocity ; but as Slumps, 
instead of betraying any fear, actually began to whistle, the 
little man thrust his precious manuscript into his breast 
pocket, buttoned up his coat, and, casting a last look of 
indignation upon the monster, drew himself up to his 
extremest inch, and strode majestically from his presence. 
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Going down the stair he met Blacklock and Grott, who 
had deemed it discreet to escape from the festivities before 
they became too boisterous. 

" I have been shamefully treated by those two — those two 
journalistic ruffians," he said hotly, after pausing to find a 
phrase of opprobrium. 

" What else could you expect from any one of Goldstone's 
kidney 1 like master like man/' replied Grott. 

" But on what sort of principle is the paper conducted at 
all ? " urged Bildew querulously. 

"Well," said Grott sententiously, "I think I should 
describe it as the don't-care-a-rap principle." And with this 
accurate and compendious description of the managerial 
system of the Advertiser newspaper they left Bildew to 
carry his manuscript home; where he replaced the dusty 
outside sheet with a fresh one, to give the package an appear- 
ance of newness, and next day once more sent it off on the 
round of the newspaper offices in search of a publisher. 

The merrymaking in the Advertiser office did not wholly 
cease till long after the fourth hour after midnight had 
sounded ; when the Communistic gentleman, suddenly dis- 
covering that he was alone, groped his way in a muddled 
condition to the telegraph-room and passed the night there 
under the table — a shelter of which that man of resource 
had on former occasions availed himself when doubtful of 
his ability to find his way home unaided. 



CHAPTER XXIH 

A BACHELOR FURNISHES A HOUSE 

ftjWvJHHILE months lay between him and the day 
SSjBteS fixed for his marriage Blacklock did not feel 
jSKfl^jj any uneasiness as to ways and means. Full 
"""'"' of the faith of youth and ignorance, he re- 
posed contentedly upon the vague impression that every- 
thing would turn out rightly somehow or other. 

But when six months had narrowed into four, and four 
were fast shrinking into two, it began to dawn upon him 
that it was time he was counting the cost of his matrimonial 
venture. Whatever the cost, he must encounter it unaided, 
for Gertrude was all but destitute, or would soon be. The 
proceeds of the sale of her father's effects had been barely 
sufficient to clear off the heavy debts he had left behind him ; 
and the pitiful balance, which she eked out by the drudgery 
of teaching music, was scarcely enough to support her till 
the time of her marriage. 

Hitherto Blacklock had looked upon household garnish- 
ings as contemptibly easy of acquisition ; one is apt to take 
that view of objects with which he has been all his life 
familiar — if he has not to pay for them. He would, he 
thought, have a comfortable, well - furnished house, as a 
matter of course. To that conclusion he had come naturally, 
without giving a thought to the how. But when, with the 
aid of an upholsterer's price list, he awakened to the realisa- 
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tion of the expense of the said comfortable, well-furnished 
dwelling, he was well-nigh panic-stricken. Like all young 
men of limited incomes and unbounded wants, Blacklock 
had saved very little money, and now the problem that 
confronted him was, how to furnish a house on a sum of 
money about one-fifth of that required ; and the difficulty of 
his position was not diminished by the cheerful confidence 
with which Gertrude prattled of commodious residences and 
handsome furniture. Evidently she had as little notion as 
an infant of the cost of living. 

More than once Blacklock attempted to explain seriously 
to her that with his modest means such luxuries were 
entirely out of the question. But on those occasions she 
always silenced him with a gay laugh and a quizzical com- 
ment on his gravity. 

" But, my dear," he said, when she had grown eloquent 
on the grandeur of their future establishment, " you forget 
that I am only a poor pressman, and cannot afford to keep up 
such style." 

" Oh, nonsense, Mr. Gravity," she replied. " "We shall be 
able to afford it splendidly. Indeed, we must be able to 
afford it I could not endure to live meanly, and to think 
seriously of threepenny-pieces and sixpences. Oh, horrible ! " 
she added, with a dramatic shudder. 

"Well, it seems to me," said Blacklock in a matter-of- 
fact tone, " that if it takes me all my time to live on my 
income, we shall have to be very economical to make the 
same money do for two. Remember, dear, it is only one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and" — 

" Now, now, now ! " she cried, with pretty impatience, 
covering his mouth with her hand, " you must not speak so 
seriously. I hate anything serious. So, say no more, please. 
I am sure we shall manage just beautifully somehow." 
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This " somehow " eventually resolved itself, so far as the 
furnishing of the house was concerned, into the easy and 
pleasant device of " getting credit." Under this convenient 
system Blacklock succeeded in plenishing his suite of rooms 
in a style calculated to delight even the fastidious Gertrude. 

That young lady, having ideas of her own on the matter 
of furnishing a house for a bride, refrained from taking any 
part in the operation. It was her desire that Blacklock should 
feather the nest after his own taste, and that she should not 
set eyes on it until she took possession as mistress. 

"It will be so nice — such a delightful surprise," she 
exclaimed rapturously. "Besides, you know," she said, 
with conviction, " it would be horrid for me to go looking 
after tables and chairs and pots and pans. It would be so 
very unromantic." 

Blacklock was disappointed. He had expected that 
Gertrude would take an interested share in collecting the 
household gods. But he swallowed his disappointment as 
best he could, and set about the task in the blundering way 
in which male creatures generally do that sort of work. 

It was not long before Blacklock's secret was discovered 
by his fellow-pressmen, and they were not slow to avail 
themselves of that jocular licence in which certain types of 
young men are wont to indulge when one of their number 
is about to be married. He was twitted without mercy. 
Problems in domestic economy were submitted for his 
opinion with elaborate show of deference. The persistent 
wretches never wearied of cutting out advertisements of 
houses to let and furniture sales, and leaving them in a 
conspicuous place on his desk ; and one of his tormentors, 
more enterprising than the rest, exhausted the Hillburgh 
Directory writing in Blacklock's name to upholsterers for 
price lists and catalogues — a practical joke which resulted in 
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a deluge of business circulars and furnishing estimates being 
poured upon the prospective bridegroom. 

But Blacklock bore those irritating pleasantries with 
commendable equanimity, and kept his own counsel ; it was 
some considerable time before he ventured to broach the 
subject of his marriage even to Oliver Grott. It was not 
till he had, as he thought, completed the furnishing of his 
house — a process which almost permanently enlarged his eyes, 
so constantly were they opened wide with astonishment at 
the prices of things — that he broke silence on the matter. 

" I say, Grott," he said, in the confidence of an evening 
chat at his lodgings, " I had no idea furnishing a house was 
such an expensive affair." 

" No ? " Grott replied dubiously. He was afraid that this 
was but a prelude to asking for a loan of money. 

" Yes. The expense is killing. It's a staggerer. Those 
upholsterer fellows persuade you that you need things you 
never dreamt of before. Poor beggars like us would require 
to marry heiresses." 

" Better a fortune in her than with her," Grott answered, 
with a just perceptible sarcasm in his voice. " Doubtless 
you have chosen the better part." 

Blacklock gave a short, uneasy laugh. 

" It's a pity," Grott went on, " that the marriage contract 
cannot be drawn up before a fellow engages himself. It 
would be the only safe plan — for the man, at least." 

"A very good plan indeed when there's money in the 
case; but people without a stiver don't need to trouble 
about marriage contracts," Blacklock remarked drily. Then 
after a pause — " I think I've got quite through the opera- 
tion now, thank heaven ! " 

" What operation ? " 

" Furnishing." 
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"Oh!" exclaimed Grott eloquently; then for a minute 
or two nothing was heard but the puffing of tobacco smoke. 

" I say, Oily," Blacklock resumed. 

"Yes?" 

"Do you know when a house is furnished — when every- 
thing needed is in it ? " Blacklock asked the question with 
a pathetic earnestness that caused Grott to take his pipe 
from his mouth and stare steadfastly at the speaker. 

"I should rather think I do," he said slowly and 
emphatically. 

"Girls are so finnicky, you know," said Blacklock, 
resting his elbows on his knees and gazing studiously into 
the fire. " They are so very finnicky and full of likes and 
dislikes. A fellow may furnish his house complete, in fine 
style, and find when the girl sees it that he has made a 
darned fool of himself. But I think — I think I've got 
everything all right," he said, rubbing his head hard and 
knitting his brows. " I can't imagine anything else. Can 
you think of anything ? " 

"Let me see — let me see, now," murmured Grott, 
thoughtfully caressing his nose with the stem of his pipe. 
"Curtains up?" 

" Yes, long ago." 

"Got fire-irons, and all that sort of thing?" 

"Everything in that line." 

"Um — ah, let me think, now. Oh yes — have you got 
lots of tidies and sofa-covers, and such like fancy trash?" 

" Well, yes, one or two," said Blacklock hesitatingly. 

"One or two won't do, my boy," said Grott promptly. 
" You must have lots of them. "Women like that sort of 
thing, you know. You don't need to mind the useful so 
much, if you have no end of knick-knacks that no man 
knows the use of." 
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"Think so?" 

"Sure of it." 

Blacklock made a mental note of this sage expression of 
opinion, and inquired if any other suggestion occurred to 
Grott. 

That young gentleman's experienced eyes wandered round 
the room in search of ideas, without result; but as he 
lowered them to the floor they lighted upon an article 
which brought the inspiration. 

"Have you put a spittoon handy ?" he asked seriously. 

" That one will do ; it belongs to me," replied Blacklock, 
nodding towards the vessel in question. 

"And you must have a pipe-rack," Grott continued in 
the same judicial tone. " Women lose their tempers when 
they come across dirty pipes lying on the tables or mantel- 
shelves." 

" Very likely," said Blacklock " I'll see to that. Any- 
thing more ? " 

Again Grott scanned the floor, the walls, the ceiling. 
"You must have everything, I think," he concluded. 
"Wait!" he exclaimed, as a sudden thought struck him, 
" have you clothes-ropes and clothes-pins ? " 

" Whew ! " Blacklock exclaimed. " I quite forgot about 
them. Those things never once entered my brain." 

"There now!" said Grott reproachfully, "you see you 
were about to omit several articles that are indispensable. 
But I think that'll about make things complete. It isn't 
likely that you'll need anything more," he went on authori- 
tatively; "but I tell you what: just to make sure, you 
should ask Glosson to take a look over your establishment 
He's a family man, poor little chap, and knows all about a 
house — more than he likes to, poor wretch." 

Mr. Peter Glosson, of the Mercury, was an amiable little 
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man who had married a large woman of great muscularity 
and strength of mind, and in consequence had to perform 
many of those duties which in all ages have fallen to the 
lot of the weaker partner in the conjugal compact. He 
could clean knives and black boots like the nimblest hotel 
hand, had acquired considerable skill in the art of cooking, 
and was frequently to be seen at a particular hour on 
Saturday afternoons bearing home an armful of lettuce and 
cabbage. 

It was to the judgment of this accomplished gentleman 
that Grott had recommended Blacklock, and a few days 
after this test to the sum of their ignorance had been 
applied, the two friends encountered each other again. 

" Well, have you had old Glosson prowling around your 
place yet?" Grott inquired confidently. 

" Yes, Glosson has made his judicial investigation," said 
Blacklock, with a doleful smile. 

"Everything settled ?" 

"Settled!" Blacklock echoed. "Poor old Glosson 
himself came very near being settled — nearer than he had 
ever been in his life before." 

"Overcome by the grandeur of the establishment, I 
presume?" observed Grott ironically. 

"Scarcely that," replied Blacklock. "He hadn't been 
in the house a minute, and asked more than a couple of 
questions, when he burst out into a fit of laughter that 
nearly put an end to him. He was within an ace of 
having apoplexy, and he's not done laughing yet. He 
chuckles and rubs his hands every time I see him, and I'm 
in mortal terror lest he should tell the other fellows 
about it." 

"Why, what was wrong?" Grott asked wonderingly. 

" Wrong ? Everything ! There was not a pot or a pan, 
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or a cup or a saucer, or a plate or a dish of any kind in the 
house," said Blacklock, with rueful emphasis. 

"Eh? What?" 

" Not a dish, not a fragment of china or delf or glass was 
in the whole house," Blacklock repeated. "It's a mercy 
it was discovered in time, or we should not have been able 
to cook or eat a morsel of food." 

"How stupid of you!" exclaimed Grott in indignant 
surprise. "How incomprehensibly stupid! The veriest 
duffer would have known better. Why, if you had 
mentioned it to me, I would have told you that you must 
have all that sort of thing." 

"Very likely," said Blacklock. "But if I had remem- 
bered I should not have needed to ask you. But I never 
once thought of these things." 

" Pipe-racks and spittoons when there was not a plate in 
the house ! Oh, it's too good ! " cried Grott, breaking out 
into a ringing laugh. 

"That's just what Glosson said," remarked Blacklock. 
" I say, old chap, you won't mention it to the other follows ? 
Promise me. I would never hear the end of it." 

"All right. Mum's the word. Honour bright;" and 
Grott having sealed the compact with a hearty slap on 
his friend's shoulder, turned on his heel and walked up 
the street with a broad grin overspreading his expressive 
countenance. 

In justice to that young gentleman's liberality and good 
nature, we must not omit to mention the fact that next day 
a handsome tea set was delivered at Blacklock's lodgings, 
along with a card on which were inscribed the words, 
" With Oliver Grott's compliments. Pipe-rack and spittoon 
to follow." 
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CHAPTEE XXIV 



OLD FEARS IN A YOUNG HEAD 




lUTH WILTON had braced her resolution to 
the point of relinquishing all claims upon 
Blacklock in one of those periods of moral 
exaltation which all noble natures experi- 
ence with more or less frequency under long-continued 
adversity. Not that she had regretted her magnanimity; 
such a thought did not once find harbour with her. 
But often, when musing sadly on the sweet might-have- 
been and peering shrinkingly into the darkness of the 
future, her heart cried out in rebellious bitterness at her 
desolate lot. 

Nor could she altogether silence the doubts and question- 
ings that tortured her. Had she acted wisely in effacing 
herself ? Had she not rather been a traitress to love and 
the best within her in thus standing aside and permit- 
ting another to usurp the place which she knew so well 
belonged to her alone f 

By day and by night, week after week, those fears did 
not cease to agitate her. But to her friends and to all 
besides, Euth continued to be as bright and as little self- 
centred as before; even the fondest eye could not have 
read in the frequent paleness and looks of weariness the 
secret of nights of sleeplessness and nameless suffering. 

226 
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Kuth and Blacklock bad not met since the evening of 
their interview; they instinctively avoided what would 
have been to both a . cruel ordeaL It was with painful 
embarrassment, therefore, that she received a message 
that Maitland delivered to her on a chance meeting in 
the street 

"Do you think you could find it convenient to spend 
half an hour with Dorah some evening ? " he said earnestly, 
when he was about to bid her good-bye. " She often asks 
piteously if you are ever coming to see her again. She's a 
brave, uncomplaining little mite, but it's a hard thing for a 
sprightly child like her to keep in bed." 

" How is the bairn ? " Euth inquired, with kindling eyes. 

"Very much worse," he replied. "I should not like to 
tell Mrs. Whitson what I think of her chances of recovery. 
It's most pathetic to see how that old woman is wrapt up 
in the child. She cannot be enticed away from her bedside 
even to get a proper sleep ; and yet nothing will persuade 
her that Dorah is dangerously ill. I am afraid to think 
what would happen if the little girl should die." 

" Oh, surely it cannot be so bad as that ? " said Ruth. 

"I am sorry to say that it is," he answered. " I have 
visited Dorah several times of late, and each time I saw a 
decided change for the worse." 

Maitland did not mention the fact that for more than a 
week he had put himself on half his usual allowance of 
sleep, so that he might relieve Mrs. Whitson of part of the 
burden of nursing her grandchild. 

"Mr. Blacklock is away from home," he continued. 
"He is up North with the Agricultural Commission, and 
Mrs. Whitson, poor body, must feel very lonely in her 
trouble. She would be very grateful if you called." 

Ruth caught at the announcement of Blacklock's absence 
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with intense relief. She could not have had the courage to 
go if there had been any risk of meeting him. 

"Oh, certainly, I shall go. I am so sorry for Mrs. 
Whitson. Is there any way in which I can help her ?" she 
said eagerly, looking up into Maitland's face with a tender 
sympathy lighting her eyes that made him silently pro- 
nounce a fervid blessing upon her. 

When Ruth, having thoughtfully provided herself with 
some of those delicacies which tempt the palate of the sick, 
climbed up the three flights of stairs to Mrs. Whitson's 
home, she found that Maitland had not exaggerated the 
gravity of Dorah's condition. The little invalid was lying 
in bed, limp and motionless, so unlike the untiring sprite 
of former days. Her wasted cheeks blazed with an un- 
natural colour, and her curls, which seemed to have taken 
on a darker hue, lay in disordered clusters on the pillow, 
and set off in vivid contrast the paleness of her brow and 
neck. Her eyes were closed; she looked as if she were 
asleep — a supposition confirmed by Mrs. Whitson rising 
from the bedside on Ruth's entrance, and, motioning with 
her finger to enjoin silence, leading her into another room. 

" How is Dorah ? " Ruth asked in a subdued voice. 

" If onything, she's better, I hope an' believe," said Mrs. 
Whitson bravely. " She's no' sae restless the day, an' she's 
gettin' a bit o' sleep the noo. Puir wee lass, she's sairly in 
need o't. For days an' nichts at the back end o' last week 
she never sleepit a wink." 

" And so are you in need of a rest, my friend," said Ruth, 
looking kindly at the old woman's worn face. " Now I shall 
stay here as long as you like. So if you go and have a nice 
rest, I shall look after Dorah. Will you trust her to me % " 

"Ay, that will I, and God reward ye for your kindness, 
miss," answered Mrs. Whitson in a voice full of emotion. 
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" But a' my freends bae been mail than guid to me in my 
trial. There's Mr. Maitland, miss ; I can never thank him 
enough. I am sure I would wear a green road black in 
runnin' to serve him. But a' thae newspaper men hae kind, 
warm hearts in their breists." 

"I am so glad that you have all those good friends," 
Ruth replied, with a fervour heightened by the thought 
that Blacklock was one of them. "Now do go and rest, 
and remain as long as ever you please." 

"Thank you kindly, miss, I'll dae that, for I maun say 
I'm deid beat." And having taken another look at her 
charge, Mrs. Whitson went off to avail herself of Ruth's 
friendly office. 

Ruth stole noiselessly into the sickroom, and, settling 
herself in the arm-chair at the side of the bed, watched 
the child, her heart melting with pity at the sight of the 
wan, fever-worn face. 

Suddenly Dorah opened her eyes, and fixed them languidly 
on Ruth, not with the gay, roguish sparkle of old, but with 
the troubled, wearied look of maturer years. Ruth noticed 
the change at once, and felt half afraid of it She bent 
tenderly over her, and placed a cool hand on her burning 
brow. 

" Have you had a good sleep, Dorah 1 " she asked. 

"Where's gran'ma?" said Dorah, raising her head with 
an effort. 

" Grandma's gone to rest for a while, and I am going to 
stay beside you till she comes back. Have you had a good 
sleep ? " Ruth repeated. 

" I wasn't sleeping at all," said Dorah in a whisper, and 
then, shutting her eyes firmly, she remained silent for a 
minute, evidently engaged in turning something over in her 
mind. 
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" I was just pretenderm'," she said at last 

" You were what ? " 

" I was pretenderm' to sleep," Dorah repeated solemnly. 

"And why were you pretending to sleep V 9 Ruth asked 
in surprise. 

"'Cause gran'ma wants me to sleep very much. She's 
said so over'n over again, an' she cries when I don't," Dorah 
replied in the same hard, firm tone. 

Again there was a pause, during which Ruth gazed with 
loving, admiring eyes at the unselfish little sufferer. 

"Do you feel any pain, Dorah?" she asked, as she 
detected a slight contraction of the brows and a quiver of 
the lips. 

Dorah regarded her earnestly for a moment. " Will you 
tell gran'ma ? " she asked. 

" Not if you wish me not to." 

" Mind, you've promised," said Dorah seriously. 

" Yes, I've promised. Have you much pain, my dear wee 
lass ? " said Ruth, her heart yearning with an infinite ten- 
derness towards the child. 

Dorah did not reply, but turning her face to the pillow, 
lay perfectly still. Ruth waited till a great sob shook the 
little body. 

" My dear, dear Dorah," she said, with anxious solicitude, 
stooping over the bed, " tell me what is wrong." 

" Oh, it's so sore, so sore ! I'm one big pain all over," 
cried Dorah in a burst of anguish in which the hidden 
sufferings of days found utterance. " An' gran'ma mustn't 
know." 

"But why not tell grandma?" asked Ruth, in growing 
surprise. 

"You mustn't, you mustn't; mind, you've promised," 
persisted Dorah, with all the little energy she was capable 
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of, turning a pain-drawn, tearful face up towards Buth. " I 
told ber and the doctor a long time ago— days an' days ago 
— an' she cried an' cried. An' when she thought I was 
sleeping, but I wasn't, I saw her crying an' crying, an' she 
holded her hands together, an' cried dreadful. So I didn't 
tell her any more when that big pain came ; an' it's awful 
bad sometimes." 

Buth's heart and eyes were full ; she could not find words 
to reply, but caressingly laying the little one's head on the 
pillow, stroked her curls until she again closed her eyes. 
This, however, was but a passing calm. 

Dorah raised her eyes heavily to Buth, and, with a piteous, 
beseeching look, said slowly and earnestly, " Do you think 
I'm prepared % " 

Buth, as much startled by the child's manner as by the 
oddness of her question, replied quickly, "Prepared, bairn f 
What do you mean f Prepared for what ? " 

"Prepared for the great change," said Dorah, with the 
same unchildlike intensity. 

"Why, Dorah, whatever put that into your head)" Buth 
exclaimed uneasily. 

" Mr. Thorogood asked me," said Dorah, between her sobs. 
" Gran'ma says he's a very good man an' knows all about 
God, an' heaven, an' th' angels — better*n anybody. But I 
don't love him — I don't. He makes me 'fraid." 

As she said this, Dorah, with a gesture of fear, drew closer 
to her friend, and Buth, laying her head beside Dorah's on 
the pillow, folded her arms round the child, and pressed the 
curly head to her bosom. 

" Are you ever 'fraid — 'fraid of the awful bad things Mr. 
Thorogood speaks about)" asked Dorah, with a sob that 
was stifled in the arms that encircled her. 

" Never, never ; and you must not be, my bairn. Never 
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think of them again," said Ruth vehemently, with difficulty 
suppressing the indignation that was rising within her. The 
austerity of Mr. Thorogood and his doctrines was not 
unknown to her, but she deemed it beyond belief that he 
should have been so far lost to the dictates of prudence as to 
attempt to administer them to a child of such tender years. 

In justice to the reverend gentleman, however, it should 
be explained that Dorah's terror was not the result solely 
of his last interview with her, but of the notions she had 
formed during a two-years' attendance at his church) whither 
she had been conducted with unfailing regularity ever since 
the day when Mrs. Whitson decided that her grandchild had 
reached the church-going age. The ideas there imbibed, 
with a readiness beyond her years, had been pondered gravely 
— as was Dorah's wont with all problems — until her imagina- 
tion had been so inflamed with fear that it needed but a 
word to throw her into an agony of dread. 

This word had been clumsily and unwittingly spoken by 
the Rev. Peter Thorogood himself. Having satisfied him- 
self that the child was on the brink of death, he felt 
constrained by a sense of duty to lead her thoughts to the 
concerns of another world. But being unused to minister 
to children, and lacking that fine instinct which would have 
enabled him to adapt himself to the occasion, he had fallen 
into the pulpit phraseology which was so strongly associated 
in Dorah's mind with all manner of terrible possibilities, 
none the less awe-inspiring because of their vagueness. 
Thus, instead of soothing the little sufferer, as had been the 
worthy divine's intention, he had succeeded in raising her 
to a fever of perturbation. For days she had suffered as 
only the heart of childhood can, and though at all times 
communicative to her grandmother about her joys and 
sorrows, she had been strangely reticent about this. 
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Ruth tenderly fondled the fragile, palpitating body, 
patting her cheek and smoothing her hair, and speaking 
words of comfort, until the paroxysm had passed and only 
an occasional convulsive sob came like a gust in a passing 
storm. It was not) however, till Mrs. Whitson was heard 
bestirring herself in the next room that Dorah finally 
overcame her tears. With a strong effort the little maiden 
pulled herself together, and Ruth's heart bled as she saw the 
white, wan features being brought under control, and the 
tiny hands folded resolutely over the bedcover. 

Long before Ruth expected, the anxious-eyed grandmother 
returned to her charge, and resumed the watch which she 
was persuaded could not be kept by any one more fondly 
vigilant than herself. 

That night Ruth wrote to Henry Maitland a faithful 
account of the condition in which she had found his 
patient. 

Saturday was a holiday with Maitland, as with all sub- 
editors on morning papers, who resemble the sons of 
Abraham in this respect, that they take their rest and 
recreation on the last day of the week instead of the first, 
as is the custom with the rest of Christendom — a circum- 
stance which probably accounts for the fact of newspaper 
men not being, as a rule, strongly addicted to church-going. 
Maitland had spent the day with some kindred spirits of 
immense walking powers in a long excursion into the 
country, and was returning home late in the afternoon, 
when, passing the vicinity of Mrs. Whitson's abode, his 
thoughts turned sympathetically to Dorah. 

Twilight had come on ; it was that sombre hour of day 
most apt to be oppressive to one on a sick-bed, when the 
eerie stillness and the grey light favour the hauntings of 
disquieting fancies. 
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Full of misgivings on Dorah's account, he, tired as he 
was, mounted the stairs and rang the bell. With concern 
he noted that it was muffled, and that the door was opened 
by a stranger. 

" How is Dorah % " he asked. 

The woman did not reply, but silently beckoned him to 
enter. As he did so, the door of the room in which Dorah 
was lying opened, and a long, deep, low cry of anguish 
broke upon his ears. Without waiting to make further 
inquiry, he strode quickly into the room. 

Kneeling on the bed, with head bowed, and her grand- 
child clasped closely in her arms, was Mrs. Whitson, 
swaying to and fro, and alternately weeping over her 
and crooning words of comfort and endearment. The old 
woman seemed to be in an agony of love and despair. 

"What is wrong) What has happened?" he whispered 
to the woman, who had followed him into the room, and 
was standing nervously biting a corner of her apron. 

"That I can't tell ye, sir," she replied, with a strong 
nasal drawl, slowly and impressively shaking her head. 
" She began to take on like that not long after a visitation 
from the Rev. Mr. Thorogood, that sainted man." 

" Thorogood ! " said Maitland between his teeth, while a 
frown settled on his brow. 

" Yes, sir," continued the woman in her slow, irritating 
snuffle ; " our pastor's precious exhortations " — 

A low, fierce exclamation from Maitland interrupted the 
woman's unctuous commendation of her spiritual shepherd. 
Scandalised that such a term of reprobation should be made . 
in that sacred connection, she sharply turned her eyes upon 
the visitor. But instantly her expression changed from 
horror to one of alarm, as, with a face as black as a thunder- 
cloud, he motioned her to be silent, and fixed an intent look 
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upon the two figures on the bed. Then gradually his 
countenance softened ; he stepped softly to the bed and laid 
his hand on Mrs. Whitson's shoulder. Grandmother and 
child looked up simultaneously. 

"Take him away! Oh, take him away!" shrieked 
Dorah in terror, burying her head again in her grandmother's 
bosom. "Oh, gran'ma, gran'ma, take him away! Don't 
let him come near me ! " 

"But, Dorah," said Maitland soothingly, "it's only me. 
Don't be frightened, Dorah." 

Recognising the well-known voice of her friend, whom, in 
the fading light, she had evidently mistaken for Mr. Thoro- 
good, Dorah raised her fear-stricken face, and a semblance of 
a smile flitted across it. 

"Now, Dorah, you will come to me, and give grandma a 
rest, won't you?" said Maitland, with that winning voice 
and manner which made him irresistible to children ; and, 
without waiting for Dorah's consent, he with firm yet tender 
hand loosened the fingers that were tenaciously locked round 
the old woman's neck, and deftly throwing a shawl round 
the child, began to pace the chamber with her in his arms. 

The benign influence which a strong, healthy, sympathetic 
person so mysteriously exercises over a weakly one — stilling 
the thrilling nerves, cheering the heart, and dispelling the 
fears that hang like a cloud over the mind — acted on Dorah 
like a charm. She soon became calm, and the wearied eye- 
lids drooped as if in sleep. 

" What has upset the child f " said Maitland in an under 
tone to Mrs. Whitson, who, with white, blank face and 
folded hands, sat on the edge of the bed, mechanically 
following him with her eyes as he moved backward and 
forward. 

" It beats me to say," she replied absently. " But the 
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bairn seems to have ta'en a strange dislike to Mr. Thorogood. 
She was gey restless an' queer-like the last time he was here, 
but the day she burst oot o' a' boonds. I'm sure it's beyond 
me to tell what ails her." 

Maitland could easily have enlightened her on the cause 
of the child's terror ; but he refrained, as much from fear of 
disturbing Dorah as from regard to the religious suscepti- 
bilities of his old friend. 

" Now I think we may lay this wee lass on the pillow 
again," he said, cautiously approaching the bed. 

"Oh, don't leave me, don't leave me! Gran'ma, 
gran'ma!" cried the child, opening her eyes and looking 
round in terror as she felt Maitland's arms being withdrawn. 

"No, no, Dorah, I won't leave you. Grandma's here. 
See, 111 sit down here and be beside you all the time." 
And, drawing a chair close to the bed, Maitland sat down 
and took her hand in his. 

Thus reassured, the little one laid her head on the pillow, 
and though for a time the big blue eyes gave a wide-open 
defiance to slumber, it overcame her at last, and she fell 
asleep with Maitland's thumb tightly grasped in one of her 
tiny hands. 

" You may leave her with me now ; I shall remain till 
she wakens ; and you should take rest when you can get it," 
Maitland whispered to Mrs. Whitson. 

"I canna rest," she answered sorrowfully, shaking her 
head in a way that showed persuasion would be in vain. 

In a while he tried to disengage his thumb from Dorah's 
grasp, but the sleeper stirred uneasily at the movement 
Another attempt a few minutes later had a like result. So 
he let it remain. Twilight deepened into night, and when 
the moon shone through the uncurtained window Dorah 
was still sleeping peacefully, with her fingers folded round 
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Maitlands thumb ; and motionless in a chair at the foot of 
the bed sat the aged grandmother, with her eyes fixed on 
the form that embodied all her hope and love for this 
world. 

And Maitland, as he from time to time gazed at the sweet 
little face, spiritualised by the moonlight, felt stirring within 
him emotions that had been asleep those many years ; and 
he thought with yearning of another child-face that had first 
roused him to muse on the divine mystery of fatherhood. 

It was thus that Euth Wilton found them on making a 
call of inquiry late in the evening. Her coming broke the 
spell that seemed to hang over Mrs. Whitson, who, now 
rising and greeting Ruth, went into the adjoining room to 
attend to those hospitalities towards Maitland she had in 
her grief overlooked, and which, in truth, he stood sorely 
in need of. 

" Dorah's asleep ? " Ruth asked in a whisper. 

" Yes," Maitland replied in a tone that struck Ruth as 
peculiar. It was as if he feared to say more. 

" That is good/ 1 said Ruth tentatively. 

Maitland did not answer, but turned his eyes again to the 
sleeping child. 

"Is it not a good sign? Is she not better?" Ruth 
inquired eagerly. 

He shook his head. Then there came a pause, during 
which Maitland slipped his finger from Dorah's now relaxed 
grasp. 

"Half -past nine," he said, looking at his watch. "I 
shall go now." 

" I should like to stay with Mrs. Whitson, if I could be 
of any use. My aunt said she thought I might stay over 
night, if need were,' 1 said Ruth, looking inquiringly at 
Maitland for his opinion. 
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"I am sure she would be very glad if you remained. 
That friend of Mrs. Whitson's seems to be a stupid, useless 
sort of being. But, 11 he added with hesitation, "are you 
prepared for the worst % " 

" The worst ? " 

" Yes," he answered in a low whisper. " Dorah is dying. 
She is sleeping quietly away. Nothing can be done for 
her. Hush ! " 

This warning checked an exclamation of sorrow and 
alarm that had risen to Buth's lips as Mrs. Whitson entered 
the room. 

"I shall call again in the morning before— before the 
end comes, 1 ' he said to Ruth, who accompanied him to the 
door to ask instructions for guidance in nursing her charge. 

But when he returned all was over. 

It was still night ; the moon had sunk below the horizon, 
and the two women were keeping watch by the light of a 
shaded lamp, when, with an ominous gasp, Dorah awoke 
to semi-consciousness. Ruth removed the shade from 
the lamp, and directed its rays upon the child's face; in- 
tuitively she knew what was about to happen. 

There was a convulsive movement of the hands, a 
momentary struggle for breath, a look of pain swept across 
the tiny face like a shadow, and when it passed and the 
expression relaxed to one of sweet peacefulness, Ruth knew 
that the old woman beside her was now alone in the world. 

With a hoarse cry of agony that caused Ruth to shrink 
back in dismay, Mrs. Whitson threw her arms round the 
lifeless body, and for a few interminable minutes Ruth, 
with anxious eyes and beating heart, stood watching the 
recumbent figure on the bed, and dreading the outbreak of 
a terrible frenzy of grief. The old woman lay perfectly 
motionless, not even a tremor telling of the conflict that was 
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raging within her. She lay thus so long that a new fear 
began to assail Bath, who was about to approach the bed, 
when Mrs. Whitson rose and stepped on to the floor. 

She quietly and carefully smoothed her dress, brushed 
back with trembling fingers some scant grey looks that had 
escaped from the confinement of her cap, and stood erect. 
There was a serene dignity on the thin, lined face that 
would have been wholly beautiful if behind it there had not 
lurked the shadow of settled despair. 

" I hae nae mair tears to shed. I hae grat my heart dry, 11 
she said ; and without another word she began to discharge 
her last duties to the dead. 

Ruth gave her aid with a feeling akin to awe ; for in that 
unnatural calm there was something far more awful than 
any outburst of sorrow could have been. 



CHAPTER XXV 



AN UNHAPPY BRIDEGROOM 




R. GROTT wishes to see you, sir," said the 
grizzly old porter who guarded the entrance to 
the Mercury office with as inexorable strict- 
ness and fidelity as he had mounted sentry 
before Sebastopol during his soldiering days 
< Maitland, to whom the intimation was addressed, extri- 
cated himself from the litter of mangled newspapers and 
"copy" that surrounded him, and followed the sergeant- 
major to the waiting-room. He anticipated something un- 
usual, for it was not Grott's custom to call on him between 
one and two o'clock in the morning, or to attend his 
pleasure in the waiting-room. That self-possessed young 
man, on his visits to the Mercury, always invaded Maitland's 
room unannounced — a lack of ceremony which was charac- 
teristic of him on all occasions. 

Grott, in a very crumpled condition, was standing with 
his cheek glued to the marble mantelpiece, and bearing so 
woebegone a countenance that Maitland could not repress a 
smile. 

" What the deuce do you find to laugh at ? w said Grott 
fiercely, raising his face from the mantel and displaying an 
eye very much bruised and discoloured. 

"You would laugh louder than anybody if you could 

240 
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see what a pathetic figure you cut, embracing the mantel so," 
Maitland replied. " But what is wrong ? Where did you 
get that black eye ? And your clothes — you look as if you 
had been having a very bad quarter of an hour somewhere." 

"The deuce I have!" Grott growled surlily. "And a 
pretty figure 111 make to-morrow at Blacklock's wedding. 
A best-man with a black eye and a mutilated cheek will be 
something of a novelty." 

" Whew ! I had forgotten about the wedding. This is a 
rather awkward fix," said Maitland. "But how did you 
come by it % What scrape have you been in now 1 " 

" It was that red-headed Yahoo, Macrooah," said Grott, 
laying his smarting cheek on the mantel for the relief that 
its coolness afforded, and looking as savage as the position 
would permit. " I was walking home about an hour and a 
half ago, and stopped at a doorway to light my pipe, when 
footsteps I had heard behind me quickened, and in a 
moment a blow from a heavy stick crashed into my hat. 
Look at it ; the scoundrel has cut a hole clean through it. 
I wheeled round, but before I could raise a hand I got a 
knock on my eye that painted this pretty landscape on my 
physog. 'Take that for making fools of your betters in 
your dirty rag of a paper 1 ' Macroosh shouted, and with a 
parting blow at my head he was off like a shot, leaving me 
standing half stunned and with my eye as hot as ginger." 

" What had you written to put the old fellow's blood up 
like that?" asked Maitland laughingly. 

" Nothing that scum like him need complain of. I let 
the worm off far too easily. It's hard lines to suffer 
martyrdom for a paper that will not see the month out. 
But I'll have at him again for the last time. I'll have his 
scalp ; I'll make him squirm for what he has done to-night." 
Grott gave vehement voice to his desire for revenge, 
16 
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adorning his sentences with words that cannot be transcribed 
here ; and when his passion had somewhat spent itself he 
turned ruefully to the mirror and examined his features 
critically. 

"A pretty headpiece — a pretty headpiece indeed," he 
muttered. " The beefsteak I held to my eye for an hour 
in Redmond's diggings doesn't seem to have done a bit of 
good. The confounded thing is getting blacker and bigger 
every minute. 

"Look here, Maitland," he continued impetuously, 
whirling sharply round, " I can't turn up to-morrow with a 
face like this ; it's quite impossible. Who ever saw a best- 
man with a black eye ? I should be awfully obliged if you 
took my place at the wedding." 

« Well," said Maitland, " I think I might It's quite 
plain you can't go in that battered state; and I daresay 
Blacklock would not object to having me at a pinch." 

"To be sure notl All right; that's settled. Many 
thanks," Grott replied hurriedly, to ensure the completion 
of the agreement. " And now," turning once more to the 
reflection of his countenance in the mirror, " I suppose this 
cursed thing will keep me in the house for a day or two, 
and you bet Goldstone will have work sent home for me to 
do. He will have the last drop of blood out of us if he 
can. Confound that Macroosh ! " 

Concluding the last examination of the injured organ with 
this hearty malediction on his assailant, Grott bade Maitland 
good-night, and they parted. 

" I say, Maitland," he said in a loud whisper, stopping 
and turning round just as he was about to open the hall 
door. 

" Yes % " said the other, coming near. But Grott fumbled 
with the door-handle and hesitated; he even seemed 
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distressed and earnest, a very remarkable state of mind for 
him. 

" It's no business of mine," be said slowly and doubtfully, 
" but I suppose — I am sure — well, the fact is, I wish you 
would keep an eye on Blacklock. He's" — Grott again 
hesitated. 

" He's what ? " asked Maitland impatiently. 

"Making a fool of himself," answered Grott, with a 
shrug. 

"There's more than Blacklock can do that," said Maitland 
drily. " But in what particular way ? I wish you would 
be a little more explicit." 

" Well, I suppose there's no good in keeping it from you, 
though I'm astonished you have not seen it for yourself. In 
this way, then;" and Grott, throwing back his head and 
raising his hand to his lips, went through the pantomime of 
tossing off a glass of liquor. 

" I guessed as much," said Maitland, " but I did not know 
he had gone so far as to get himself spoken about." 

"Queer, isn't it?" said Grott, twisting up the ends of 
his moustache and speaking with an undisguised sneer, — 
" queer that a fellow should go on the batter immediately 
before his marriage, when he is popularly supposed to be in 
the seventh heaven of delight 1 " 

" Going on the spree is no indication of a fellow's happi- 
ness, is it) Because a man breaks out in that way one 
mustn't therefore jump to the conclusion that he's miserable," 
Maitland remarked, more with a desire to draw out Grott 
than to express his own opinion. 

" But not as Blacklock's doing it," Grott retorted quickly. 
" He is feverish and excited and as fantastical as a court 
jester; then as suddenly he becomes dull, moody, and 
morose, and speaks to nobody — as dumb as a dead donkey. 
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And he's all these by turns half a dozen times a day. The 
only thing he's constant to is the tap, and he's been keeping 
that running pretty steadily of late. A queer state for a 
bridegroom to be in, isn't it % " 

" Yes, it is queer," said Maitland thoughtfully ; and both 
men stood looking at each other in silence, as if trying to 
read each other's faces. 

"No, it is not queer," Grott exclaimed abruptly. 
" When a fellow marries, must he necessarily be marrying 
the right girl — the girl he really wants to marry — the girl 
he's in love with ? There are more girls in the world than 
one, you know." 

"Eh, what)" said Maitland eagerly. "More girls than 
one % What mad notion is this you have got into your head \ 
You are very enigmatical to-night. If you do wish to 
enlighten me, I wish you would cease to speak in riddles," 
he added, with a touch of testiness. 

" No, I will not tell you anything more," Grott answered 
coldly. " I am only hinting at what I suspect by using my 
eyes, and if you wish to know more you will have to find it 
out for yourself. After all, I know nothing for a certainty." 

Grott went away not very well pleased with himself for 
having spoken thus of his friend's private affairs ; for under- 
neath his seeming carelessness and irresponsibility lay a 
sympathetic nature that all his cynicism could not stifle. 
There is a cynical just as there is a romantic age in youth ; 
both of them are for the most part harmless, and in due time 
give way before the advance of discretion. But the period 
of cynicism is usually longer than the romantic, perhaps 
because the young man is proud of it, and fondly cultivates 
that attitude of mind which he mistakes for ripened 
wisdom. It was through this interesting epoch that Grott 
was passing. 
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In the evening, Maitland, starting for the office earlier 
than usual, called on his way there at Blacklock's lodgings, 
and Mrs. Whitson, thinking that her lodger was packing 
in his bedroom, showed him into the sitting-room without 
knocking. 

With an involuntary exclamation of surprise Maitland 
halted on the threshold, then having seen that the door was 
closed, advanced slowly into the room. 

On a chair in the middle of the room Blacklock was 
seated with a half-packed portmanteau in front of him, and 
surrounded by a litter of the oddments that go to compose 
the male attire. He was staring blankly from him, with his 
bead dropped on his chest, and his hands lying nerveless on 
the arms of the chair. His face was pale and ghastly, and 
rings of deep red round the eyes intensified the pallor and 
haggardness of his features. Weariness, misery, and despair 
lay in every line of them. 

" I beg your pardon for intruding ; Mrs. Whitson thought 
you were in your bedroom," said Maitland, with his eyes 
fixed on Blacklock's face. 

"So I was," Blacklock answered in a voice which, de- 
spito a palpable effort to recover himself, was dull and 
listless. 

Maitland sat down on the chair opposite, feeling wretchedly 
conscious that his errand could be nothing but painful, and 
Blacklock made a show of continuing his packing ; but the 
frequent rests he took told that his strength, as well as his 
spirits, was at a low ebb. 

" Nearly got your preparations for to-morrow completed % " 
Maitland inquired, by way of breaking the silence. 

" Almost," Blacklock replied. He lay back on the chair 
and wiped away the beads of perspiration which his exertion, 
slight though it was, had forced to his forehead. 
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There was another uneasy pause; then Maitland, in as 
few words as possible, recounted Grott's adventure of the 
previous night, and asked if his own services as best-man 
would be acceptable, 

" Thank you ; you are very obliging," said Blacklock, with 
a strong but vain attempt to appear cheerfully interested. 
But he could not shake himself clear of his lifeless demeanour. 
All day he had been struggling with the oppression that was 
slowly bearing him down, and now he was sorely tempted 
to give way entirely, and throw himself upon the sympathy 
of his strong-hearted friend. His self-control was on the 
point of deserting him. 

"Yes," he repeated, with agitation, "it is good of you to 
help me in this dilemma ; and I — I hope nothing will go 
wrong to-morrow." 

"Of course nothing will go wrong," said Maitland 
cheerfully. 

" No, of course not ; it'll be all over soon enough," Black- 
lock answered, speaking as if he were only half conscious of 
what he was saying. There was a suppressed excitement in 
his manner that could not be hidden; and Maitland was 
looking at him with puzzled concern when he rose suddenly, 
and, striking his brow with the palm of his hand, cried in a 
tone of agony — 

"Would to God to-morrow would never cornel Oh, 
Maitland, Maitland! if you only knew what to-morrow 
will bring to me ! " 

"Why, man, this is a" — began the other, with 
astonishment. 

" Do not be surprised ; do not be angry ; think nothing 
about it ; say nothing about it ! " Blacklock cried in a voice 
of unfathomable despair, extending his clenched hands. " I 
know it is mean — cowardly — but I must unburden myself, 
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or I shall go mad. I cannot help it. To-morrow is my 
wedding day, and I am miserable — miserable — miserable ! " 

"This is a terrible business," said Maitland in great 
distress. " But if you have discovered that you have made 
a mistake, it is not too late to draw back.' 1 

" It is too late now. I have burned my boats, and there 
is no returning now — none. Then why should I tell this to 
you ? You may well ask me that ! I cannot tell you why. 
Only my heart is so full that I must let it out once and for 
all to some one." 

" But why 1 Do I understand — is it that you don't love 
Miss Hoffman)" 

" I do not love her, and I never shall," said Blacklock 
thickly. 

Maitland did not know what to answer. He was in an 
exceedingly difficult position. He was angry at Blacklock 
for making him the sharer of such a hateful secret, and yet 
he felt keenly sorry for him ; the young man seemed to be 
utterly despairing, and the outburst of emotion had evidently 
been so painful, so irrepressible. In the new light that had 
thus been shed upon the cause of his friend's unhappiness 
he could understand and sympathise with him, and almost 
forgive him the folly of exposing his secret. Unpleasant 
and hopeless though the task was, he set himself to throw 
a ray of comfort and strengthening into the darkness. He 
spoke long and earnestly to Blacklock, striving to excito his 
courage and pride of manhood. 

"Every brave man accepts the inevitable with a stout 
heart," he said, as he rose to go, noting with satisfaction 
that his words had not been in vain. " Surely love is not 
the whole of a man's life — the only thing worth living for? 
You are not going to give up and sulk whimpering in a 
corner for the sake of any woman on earth. As well 
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abandon a ship in a storm because only one of her masts has 
gone by the board as waste life over a mere love affair. It 
is unworthy of a man to languish for a woman; to fling 
away his strength, his manliness, and all his ambitions for 
what may turn out to be nothing more than a pretty face. 
There are few women worthy of such a sacrifice." 

" The woman I might have won is worthy of all this and 
more ! " cried Blacklock vehemently. " Ruth Wilton " — 

With a quiver he stopped, and his head fell. In the 
torrent of his passion the words had been swept from his 
lips in spite of himself. 

" Good God ! what you have lost ! n exclaimed Maitland, 
swerving and clutching the back of a chair. As quickly he 
recovered himself, but when he spoke again he was still 
deadly pale, and his voice was strangely uncertain. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

"when poverty comes in at the door" 

HE honeymoon was over, with all its disillusion- 
ments, when lovers discover that they are both 
human beings who eat bread and butter and 
have something about them called a temper ; 
disillusionments, be it said, which, when true love is 
backed up by sound sense, but serve to make husband 
and wife nearer and dearer to each other. Blacklock 
and his charming young wife had returned to Hillburgh, 
and entered into the mysteries of housekeeping in a neat 
little suburban cottage. Blacklock, in his modesty, called 
it a cottage, but the landlord, who was better informed, 
named it a villa, and charged accordingly. 

The rent was somewhat out of proportion — on the wrong side 
— to a salary of one hundred and fifty pounds a year ; but then 
Gertrude had very decided objections to living in a flat, and 
as nothing smaller in the way of cottages could be obtained 
in a convenient locality, Blacklock had taken the house; 
not without some misgivings, it is true, but persuading 
himself, with the sanguineness of youth, that by dint of extra 
work he would be able to add at least another fifty to his 
income. His ideas on the matter were somewhat vague; 
they never got further than the impression that as it was 
desirable that something should turn up, something or other 
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was in course of time bound to turn nip. Moreover, a young 
husband's confidence has ever been commensurate with his 
ignorance of the awful possibilities of household expenditure. 

A man of figures might have shaken his head over the 
financial outlook at Ivybank Cottage. The last of the ready 
money had been swallowed up by the honeymoon expenses, 
and it was an unpleasant fact, which Blacklock had concealed 
from his wife, that immediately upon his return to Hillburgh 
he had borrowed a five-pound note from Grott to tide him 
over his difficulties till that day which the impecunious have 
ever in their eye — the end of the month. 

Grott gave the money, but said nothing. He only elevated 
his eyebrows slightly, and when Blacklock had gone, 
muttered to himself that the borrowing process had begun 
sooner than he had expected. It was one of Grott's 
principles always to hope the worst. 

Then there was that upholsterer's account, amounting to 
close upon two hundred pounds. But, to be sure, that was 
to be paid by instalments, the first of them three months 
distant ; and three months seemed a long way off. So, as 
Blacklock had none of the instincts of a man of figures, and 
Gertrude had the happy knack of not troubling her pretty 
head with any such horrid details, matters financial did not at 
once begin to bulk so largely in their daily concerns as they 
might have done with young people of a different cast of mind. 

Blacklock, as he knew but too well, was not in love with 
his wife in the ordinary meaning of that phrase ; his honour 
he had compromised by resolving to be ever faithful, tender, 
and affectionate to her — a resolution honestly made, and 
carried out to the utmost of his endeavour. But try as he 
would, he could not obliterate from his memory the face of 
his ideal woman. Even in his kindest moments towards 
Gertrude, a word, a chord of music, the name of a place, or 
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the perfume of certain flowers would awaken saddening 
thoughts that only a stern effort could repress. 

The end of a couple of months found him giving grave 
consideration to the means of raising the thirty pounds 
he had confidently assured the house -furnisher would be 
promptly paid at the conclusion of the first quarter. Thirty 
pounds! A paltry sum — a mere trifle he had thought it 
when payment lay some six months off. A matter of five- 
and-twenty shillings laid by weekly would cover it. But 
the weeks crept by, each one bearing with it the full sum 
of the income earned within its seven days ; until they had 
all slipped away save four, and the thirty pounds had gone 
on increasing in appearance till its proportions now seemed 
mountainous. 

It was the end of the second month, and Blacklock and 
his wife were sitting silent over a ten -o'clock breakfast. 
His late hours were perfectly to Gertrude's taste, in one 
respect at least, for she had never allowed herself to drift 
into the doubtful habit of early rising. Since her marriage 
she had altered little, if at alL There was the same frolic- 
some talk and laugh, the old arch looks, and pretty careless- 
ness. Her dress, a loose, elegant, but now somewhat faded 
morning gown, did not suggest the scriptural matron who 
riseth while it is yet night and looketh well to the ways of 
her household ; it was more appropriate to Madame sipping 
her matutinal chocolate in the privacy of the boudoir. Nor 
did her coiffure betoken more than a scant and hasty 
attention. 

Several times she had endeavoured to engage her husband 
in conversation, but without success; for he was deep in 
the problem of how, from two months' salary of twelve 
pounds ten shillings per month, to deduct a sum sufficient 
to liquidate a debt of thirty pounds. In default of a better 
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diversion Gertrude was amusing herself by letting drops of 
milk fall on the nose of the family kitten. 

" My dear," said Blacklock, at length emerging from his 
abstraction, "there is a matter I should like to speak to 
you about." 

"Why, now," said Gertrude lightly, "that is exactly 
what I have been trying to get you to do all morning — to 
speak. But you have been so silent, and, oh dear ! so very, 
very serious." 

" Because I have been thinking of the matter I wish to 
speak to you about." 

"Then it is a nasty, serious thing you want to speak 
about?" Gertrude asked dolefully. 

"Well, it is rather important," said Blacklock, with 
hesitation. 

" Then, please don't mention it. I hate serious, import- 
ant things," Gertrude replied, and then burst out into a 
gleeful laugh as a large drop of milk splashed on to the 
kitten's eye and made it scamper off in a great fright 

" But* Gertrude," he expostulated. 

"Ti-ri-ri-ri-ra!" she sang, gliding over to the piano and 
running her fingers over the keys. "Now, now, Sir 
Serious," she went on in mimicry of deep solemnity, 
"wherefore this beclouded brow and portentous mien ? 
What mighty matter hangs upon thy soul?" 

"Gertrude," said Blacklock quietly and gravely, going 
over to her and sitting down beside her, " I wish you would 
oblige by listening to me for two or three minutes. It is a 
very serious matter. I am really in earnest" 

"Well, what is it?" she asked pettishly, swinging to and 
fro on the piano-stool. 

Blacklock did not answer immediately, but sat looking at 
her sadly, and questioning whether it would be of any avail 
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to speak of business affairs to this pretty piece of peevish 
irresponsibility. And, moreover, he was naturally loth to 
confess to a lack of pence to one who had never shown any 
desire to be made acquainted with such prosaic particulars. 

" It is this, Gertrude. I wish you to make an effort to 
economise for — for this month, at least," he said, unwishful 
to discover to her the full extent of his liabilities. 

" Economise ! " exclaimed Gertrude, with wide-open eyes. 
" Why, my dear boy, that is impossible — quite impossible. 
And isn't to-day the end of the month, when you will be 
getting lots of money 1 And let me whisper this," she 
continued coquettishly, slipping her arms round his neck, 
"I was going to coax you into giving me money to buy 
some pretty things for our drawing-room." 

Blacklock submitted to the caress without feeling any 
inclination to return it, but he answered as insinuatingly as 
his disquietude would permit, " I am afraid we shall have 
to wait a little while for those pretty things — only a very 
short time, I hope." 

"But you promised to get me those and all manner of 
nice things," said Gertrude in an injured tone. 

" True ; but that was before " — 

He stopped, embarrassed, and walking to the window, 
stood looking out thoughtfully. 

"Before what?" asked Gertrude. 

"Well, then," said he, turning round and speaking in 
desperation, "before I knew how expensive they were. I 
really wish to please you, Gertrude— I would do anything to 
give you pleasure ; but I confess I spoke in ignorance. Only 
be patient for a little, and you shall have what you wish." 

Gertrude sat silent, with a pout on her lips, and tapping 
the leg of the stool with the heel of her shoe in a manner 
indicative of deep displeasure. 
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"Do not look so disappointed, Gertrude," he said softly. 
"I am sorry I have miscalculated, but I cannot perform 
impossibilities." 

" I was counting on them so much ; I thought I was sure 
to get them this month. Our drawing-room looks so horridly 
bare without them. And besides, Mrs. Glubbs and her 
daughters are to call this week ; and they have such a grand 
house, they will think our house very poor-looking. Indeed, 
Mrs. Glubbs as much as hinted that the last time she was 
here." 

The tapping on the piano-stool waxed more vehement, 
and she spoke in a voice that threatened to become tearful 

Blacklock ground his heel into the carpet, and repressed 
an impulse to utter himself very strongly regarding the visits 
of Mrs. Glubbs and other genteel persons whose acquaint- 
ance Gertrude assiduously cultivated ; but there was still an 
unpleasant sharpness in his tone when he replied — 

" I think Mrs. Glubbs and people of her sort might safely 
leave us to furnish our house according to our own taste." 

"And means," added Gertrude sarcastically. 

"Yes, and means," Blacklock retorted warmly, stung by 
the taunt. "And may I suggest that if you consult out- 
siders about our private affairs, they should be others than 
the vulgar ignorants you mention % " 

Gertrude bridled at this. "Sir," she said frigidly, "I 
claim the right to choose my own friends, and I have yet 
to see associates of yours whose friendship I consider worth 
the having." 

These words, delivered with scornful coldness, brought 
Blacklock to his senses. Fearful of the consequences should 
this irrelevant recrimination go further, he hastened to divert 
its course. 

" Well, now, my dear," he said, with a forced smile and 
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as mollifying a tone as he could command, "don't let us 
quarrel — at all events, not over Mrs. Glubbs. We have 
quite wandered away from the subject" 

"I won't have my friends insulted at your pleasure," 
answered Gertrude, tossing her head ; but she added relent- 
ingly, "Don't you think it is useless to discuss the matter 
further?" 

" Perhaps that is so," he said, with a sigh ; and with a 
great heart-pang he realised that for all time he could not 
look to his wife for comradeship in the turmoil of life. From 
her he could never expect intelligent interest or sympathy. 

"Of course, you stupid boy!" said Gertrude, beaming 
once more and all unknowing of the blight that had fallen 
upon him; "am I not always right 1 Is that not what I 
said at the first) Discussing things won't alter them one 
bit ; and besides, I do hate serious talk and serious things. 
They will settle themselves somehow." 

"Yes, they will settle themselves," Blacklock repeated 
significantly. "And us too," he muttered as he left the 
room to prepare to go to the office. 

When he had gone, Gertrude settled down with a novel 
into a seductively comfortable lounging-chair. In about an 
hour she tossed the book aside, yawned, and rang for the 
maid-of-all-work, who responded very promptly, considering 
that at the moment she had been deep in an exploration of 
her mistress's wardrobe in an adjoining bedroom. Maria 
had an eye to matrimony on her own account, and by dint 
of careful pilfering in the various houses in which she had 
seen service, had already accumulated a considerable portion 
of her trousseau. 

" Maria," said Gertrude, " put on your things and go round 
to Horsburgh's, the butcher's, for something for dinner." 

" There's no use in go-in' back to Hossburgh's, mum," said 
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the girl, sniftering, and drawing the back of her grimy hand 
across her mouth. 

"What do you mean, girl?" demanded her mistress 
severely. 

" Please, mum, he sez so 'imself. When I went yesterday 
for a pound of mutton off the gigot he sez, sez he, ' Tell 
your mistress, 1 sez he, ' that she won't get another farden's 
worth in this shop till she's paid her account as has been 
runnin' for more'n six weeks.' That was what he sez, mum." 

" The impertinent fellow — those low tradesmen!" Gertrude 
exclaimed indignantly. " But where did you get the mutton, 
then?" 

"At Wood's, on th' other side of the street, mum, an' I 
just told 'im to mark it, same as before." 

"Well, then, go back to Wood's to-day. That fellow 
Horsburgh shall have no more of my custom. I shall pay 
him off at once — to-night/' said Gertrude loftily. 

By the time that the domestic had returned from her 
errand, Gertrude had come to the conclusion that a walk 
down town would be a cheerful interlude in the day's 
programme. For, like most new-made wives who are not in 
love with domestic work, and not a few who are, she found 
time hang heavy on her hands. During those interminable 
days when everybody was absorbed in business, there was 
nowhere to go to, nobody to see ; and, to aggravate matters, 
she could never for a day depend on her husband's regularity. 
Sometimes he would leave home early in the forenoon and 
she would not see him again until long after midnight. 
Occasionally he would unexpectedly return home, pack a 
portmanteau, and leave town for a day or two, or even as 
long as a week at a time. Sometimes he came home to 
dinner, sometimes he did not, or arrived only after it had 
been spoiled by waiting. 
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Such irregularities would have driven even the most 
resourceful and good-natured housewife to despair. So 
whatever disinclination to the more toilsome duties of wife- 
hood Gertrude may have had on entering her new life, it 
could not be said that circumstances were favourable to the 
growth of a better state of mind. On the contrary, Gertrude 
had not been married a month before she had decided that 
the Press was the most tiresome and annoying profession on 
earth, and reporters' wives the most unfortunate and harassed 
of women. 

But Gertrude was not the sort of woman who bravely 
tries to carry her burden, or sinks under it in silent misery. 
Burden-bearing under any circumstances was not recognised 
in her philosophy of life, except as a thing to be summarily 
got rid of. And therefore she was not long in laying down 
as a guiding principle, that if the exigencies of press-work 
could not be harmonised with the conveniences of domestic 
life, domestic life should not be harmonised with the 
exigencies of press -work. Thus the domestic economy of 
Ivybank Cottage speedily fell into confusion. 

Having left orders with the diminutive maid against her 
return for dinner, Gertrude went out on a shop-promenade, 
for she had not by any means relinquished her intention of 
adding the coveted ornaments to the furnishings of the 
drawing-room. 

A few minutes after Gertrude's departure, Maria was again 
disturbed in her favourite pastime of trying on her mistress's 
garments by a cautious ring at the bell. On opening the 
door she was confronted by a thin, sharp-visaged old man, 
attired in an antique suit of black, who, instead of stating 
his business, stood staring at her in astonishment and disdain. 

" Waur than I expeckit. Ay, waur even than I expeckit," 
he said audibly to himself, eyeing the girl and shaking his 
17 
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head disapprovingly. " Weel, weel, wha could hae expeckit 
ony thing else? It's weel said, 'Like mistress like maid.'" 

" What d'ye want % " asked the young woman snappishly, 
looking suspiciously at him. 

The old man did not reply, but continued his survey, 
running his keen, critical eyes from the down-at-heel shoes 
to the shock of red tangled hair. "A glaikit hussy — a 
glaikit hussy," he soliloquised. " My wumman, if I had ye 
in haun' for a day or twa I wad gar ye mend baith your 
claes an* your mainners." 

"What is't you want?" demanded the maid, whose 
suspicion began to give place to anger as it dawned upon 
her that these mutterings were in disparagement of her own 
person. 

"Tell your mistress that Mr. Alexander MacTippie is 
staunin 1 on her door-mat," he said in a tone of importance, 
and straightening himself up to his full height. 

" The mistress is out," was the reply, spoken with evident 
pleasure. 

" Then I'll e'en step in an' bide till she comes back ; " and, 
suiting the action to the word, Sandy crossed the threshold. 

" I got orders from the mistress not to let in any strange 
characters when she was out," said the girl, planting her 
small body in front of him and looking as defiant as one of 
her inches could. 

" Strange characters, indeed ! G'wey wi' ye, wumman," 
replied Sandy, brushing her unconcernedly aside. "Puir 
craitur o' a day, d'ye no' ken that I was responsible for your 
mistress's faim'ly lang afore ye had ever suppit your first 
plate o' parritch % Sae e'en get ye ben to your pots an' pans 
withoot a whimper, or it'll be the waur for ye." 

The girl was too much astonished to offer any further 
opposition ; she stared after him open-mouthed till he dis- 
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appeared into the drawing-room, then she slowly closed the 
door and retreated to the kitchen. 

When Gertrude returned she gave her faithful old servant 
an effusive welcome, and then launched into an endless series 
of questions about his doings since, upon the death of his 
master, he had opened the long-contemplated greengrocery 
shop in his native village. 

" Heth, an* I hae done no' sae bad," said Sandy, with his 
characteristic jerk of the head. " No' sae bad at a\ An' 
noo that I hae seen the wey the wind blaws, I hae come 
through the day to lift a' my bit savin's frae the bank 
here." 

As he gave his pocket a self-satisfied slap, Gertrude looked 
with longing eyes, thinking it must take a goodly roll of 
bank-notes to make such a large protuberance in the breast 
of one's coat. 

" Ay, an* ye hae deckit your hoose gey brawly," he con- 
tinued, looking round the room with the air of a connoisseur. 
" Mr. Blacklock maun hae laid oot a guid pickle siller on't, 
noo ? " 

" Yes, it has cost a very great deal of money," Gertrude 
replied. The truth was, she knew nothing whatever about 
the cost of the plenishings, or whether they had been paid 
for or not. But a fixed intention relative to Sandy's roll of 
bank-notes had come into her mind, and she was bent on 
carrying it out. "It leaves one very bare," she added 
regretfully. 

" Hoots, that maun jist be put up wi' for a wee," said 
Sandy cheerfully. " A man canna baith wive an' thrive in 
the same year." 

" Wive and thrive ! " exclaimed Gertrude. " Wive and 
live, you might have said." 

" Na, it's no' sae bad as that, is't 1 Ye dinna tell me sae 1 " 
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asked Sandy, while a shadow of anxiety gathered on his 
lean countenance. 

Gertrude replied with a rueful nod. 

" Noo, that's a peety — a rale peety," said Sandy sympa- 
thetically, rising and uneasily pacing the room. 

Concluding that the iron was now hot for striking, 
Gertrude, after a thoughtful pause, raised her eyes to him 
with an appealing look in them, and said winningly, " Will 
you do me a favour, Sandy % " 

" That's as it may he," he answered, with that bird-like 
inclination of the head and closing of one eye which in him 
always indicated a determination to be extremely wary. 

" Could you lend me a few pounds for a short time ? Five 
pounds — only for a very little while 1 " she asked. 

"Ah, but that's a ser'ous maitter — a vera ser'ous maitter," 
replied Sandy, shaking his head. "It's mair than I can 
wecl dae withoot." 

" But you will not need to do without it," Gertrude pro- 
tested. " I assure you I shall pay it back in a very short 
time. We shall soon have lots of money." 

If requested to give her reasons for this expectation, 
Gertrude would have found herself in a difficulty. Still, she 
was not intentionally insincere ; for was there ever a person 
in need of a loan who was not certain that a few days or 
weeks at most would see them in funds again 1 

"That's richt, that's richt," said Sandy ironically; "put 
your best foot foremost. It's the wey wi' them a'. Did 
ever ane hear a fishwife crying stinkin' fish ? But borrowin' 
an' len'in's no' in my line at a' at a'." 

" Don't say no, Sandy ; that's a good fellow. Don't say 
no," Gertrude pleaded. 

" He'll sune be a beggar that canna say nay, an' I've nae 
mind to gang that gate in my auld age," he replied. 
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" But only five pounds, and only for a little while," she 
repeated. 

"It'll never dae; I really canna alloo the butter to be 
lickit aff my bread in that wey." 

The yielding, apologetic tone in which this was spoken 
did not escape Gertrude, skilled as she had been from her 
early girlhood in this mode of warfare, and she hastened to 
make the final assault upon his defences. There was a 
distinct falter in her voice, and her eyes were beginning to 
moisten as she resumed — 

" If you only knew how much I need it. I would not 
have asked you if I had not been hard pressed. It is so 
very distressing — so — so " — 

" Weel, weel, then,' exclaimed Sandy petulantly. " Dinna 
begin wi* the greeting noo ! Ye're an awfu* set, ye women- 
folks. What ye canna tak* wi' the haun* ye'U try to get wi' 
the tongue ; an* onything ye dinna get wi' the tongue yc're 
deid sure to draw oot wi* the e'e. A guid tongue may be a 
safe weapon, but, heth ! there's nae staunin' agin the poo'er 
o' a watery e'e. There noo, dinna greet, an* I'll len* ye the 
five pun\" 

"Oh, you are so good — so very kind," Gertrude cried 
ecstatically. "And are you sure you will not miss the 
money in the meantime ? " she added, betraying a becoming 
anxiety on that score now that it would not prejudice her suit. 

"I think 111 be able to scram'le alang," said Sandy 
magnanimously. "An* efter a', a man has nae mair than 
he gets the guid o\" 

" You dear, kind old soul ! " exclaimed Gertrude, laying 
her hands on his shoulders and giving him her sweetest 
smile. Then forcing him into a chair, she sat down beside 
him and chatted brightly on a great variety of airy topics, 
uutil his time had run out. 
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But the five-pound incident had not been lost upon Sandy, 
who from it and the general current of the young lady's 
talk had guessed more of the true state of the family cir- 
cumstances than she suspected. As he rose to go he gave 
a comprehensive glance at the furnishings of the room, and 
said quietly and significantly — 

" I advise ye weel : gut nae fish till ye get them." 

"What do you mean?" inquired Gertrude innocently. 
" You never talk in a way that a person can understand." 

" It's dear cof t honey that's lickit aff a thorn," he replied, 
with equal sententiousness. 

"There you are again!" cried Gertrude. "Do tell me 
what you mean, and with as little of that horrid, incompre- 
hensible Scotch as possible." 

" Then gin ye wull hae me ca* a spade a spade," he said, 
with decision, " let me tell ye that ye hae begun your mairrit 
life in far owre high-fleem* a style. It disna need an auld 
stager like me to see that, for daylicht '11 peep through a 
sma* hole. Come doon a peg or twa, my lassie, or ye'll sune 
find that he that hews aboon his heid may get a speal in 
his e'c." 

Gertrude burst into a silvery laugh. "What nonsense 
you do talk, Sandy," she said gaily. 

"Maybe ay, maybe no; time'll show. But dinna ye 
forget it," he replied, and took his departure, leaving 
Gertrude highly pleased with the result of her manoeuvre. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



A DIRE TEMPTATION 




|EING a busy man, and very little in bis own 
borne, it was several days before Blacklock 
entered tbe drawing-room and noticed tbe 
additions which Gertrude, by means of Sandy 
MacTippie's loan and other little financial stratagems, bad 
made to tbe garnishings of tbe chamber. His first feeling 
was one of astonishment, which soon gave place to anger, 
followed in turn by a deep depression. This latest piece of 
extravagance he could only regard as another straw to his 
almost overwhelming burden of debt 

" I am sorry," he said gloomily to Gertrude, " that you 
have gone to the expense of getting these things just now. 
I was particularly anxious that you should not do any such 
thing — at least for some time." 

"But they are paid for," replied Gertrude triumphantly. 

"Paid for!" echoed Blacklock in surprise "Why, 
where did the money come from ? " 

' Where does my money usually come from ? " she answered 
evasively; "and if I, by clever management, contrive to 
have command of a few odd pounds, am I not at liberty 
to spend them as I choose 1 " 

Gertrude had not told him of Sandy's visit, lest he should 
suspect the real source of her sudden opulence ; and as for 

263 
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this act of deception, she had no difficulty in justifying it to 
herself as a work of necessity — one of those feats of general- 
ship to which, she supposed, every wife had occasionally to 
resort And, besides, could not her explanation, vague as 
it was, be easily interpreted into the literal truth % 

" It's a pity the money was not applied to more pressing 
needs," he said curtly. 

" There are no more pressing needs that I know of," she 
answered. 

" For the very good Teason that you have always shown 
the utmost repugnance to being informed on these matters," 
was his reply. 

Disregarding this thrust, Gertrude went on to argue from 
her side of the question. " Besides," she said plaintively, 
" one can't have a little company without making things as 
pretty and comfortable as possible." 

"Even though one has to run into debt," he was about 
to add ; but he checked himself, and after a pause said in a 
conciliatory way, " Do you think, Gertrude, that it is neces- 
sary to keep so very much company 1 " 

" Very much company ! " she repeated. " Why, I have 
scarcely ever a soul here." 

" Only about seven nights in the week," he said sarcastic- 
ally. 

"You should be the last to object," she retorted, with 
warmth. " As I have so little of your company, surely I 
may be allowed to relieve the monotony of existence in 
some way or other. Do you expect me to sit alone night 
after night staring into the fire 1 " 

"It's not so much the quantity as the quality of the 
company I should like to see altered a bit," Blacklock 
suggested mildly. 

He had noted with growing alarm the class of people 
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whom Gertrude chose to have around her at her frequent 
evenings at home. Excepting Mrs. Glubbs and two or 
three others of Iter kind, they were for the most part of the 
theatrical and musical professions — a bohemian set, with 
easy morals and a strong liking for indulging in snug little 
suppers when they could be got for nothing. Blacklock had 
both of those considerations in view when he hinted at his 
objection. 

"Couldn't you have a quieter sort of people now and 
then 1 " he added in the same apologetic tone. 

"Whom could you have better?" Gertrude exclaimed 
impatiently. "Would you have me yawn out the night 
with a roomful of Sunday-school teachers ? " 

" Well, then," he said, " might I suggest persons of less 
extravagant ideas ? " 

" Oh, for mercy's sake ! " she cried, putting her fingers to 
her ears and assuming a look of extreme disgust, " do not 
inflict another of those dreadful economy sermons on me. 
I am sick of them. I see by your face that you are wound 
up for one, but if you begin I shall certainly leave the room. 
Do let one day pass without a lecture on cheese-paring." 

Blacklock was silent, convinced that if ever a time should 
come when his wife would listen to reason that time was 
not yet. He quickly changed the subject, but in spite of 
his efforts to unfold a more congenial theme of conversation, 
the effects of the discord were still apparent when he left 
home for the day. 

It was his duty that forenoon to attend the Police Court 
in the absence of the junior reporter, whose unhappy fate it 
was to labour daily within those depressing precincts ; and 
having, like all journalists who have got beyond the first 
stages of their profession, a profound contempt for such 
work, he did not think it consistent with his dignity to put 
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in an appearance at Court until the proceedings were well 
advanced. When he arrived the other reporters had left, all 
the cases of any public interest having been disposed of; 
and Blacklock was sitting on the Press bench listlessly 
jotting down a paragraph from the official documents, when 
three flashily-dressed men were brought into the dock. 
They were of that familiar type who wear loud suits and 
heavy jewellery, and make an immoderate display of linen. 

In a moment Blacklock was on the alert. He knew by 
instinct that something of more than common interest was 
about to be disclosed, and being the only pressman present, 
felt that deep joy which every true reporter feels at the 
prospect of having a sensational item of news exclusively 
for his own journal. 

The prisoners, the public prosecutor explained, had been 
arrested that morning on a charge of defrauding a young 
baronet to the extent of several thousand pounds under cir- 
cumstances the most remarkable, and he asked for a remand 
until further inquiries had been made. The remand was 
granted, the men were removed from the dock, and Black- 
lock went into an unoccupied room in the Court-house to 
transcribe his notes of the case. But he had scarcely laid 
his writing-pad on the table, when a hand was laid lightly 
on his shoulder, and looking up, he saw a gentleman whom 
he had noticed in Court while the charge was being preferred 
against the swindling trio. 

"Are you going to report that last case?" asked the 
stranger, darting a ferret-like look at Blacklock. 

" Of course," was the astonished reply. 

" It's all a mistake ; it'll come to nothing," said the other, 
with pretended carelessness. 

" Time will show," Blacklock answered, and turned again 
to his note-book. 
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" It's very bard lines for those gentlemen to have their 
names brought before the public in this way when they are 
absolutely innocent," the stranger continued. 

" If they are innocent I am sorry they have got into this 
unpleasant fix, but the case must be published/ 1 said Black- 
lock. 

"Can't you report it without putting their names in?" 
the gentleman suggested. 

" No, I'm afraid that can't be done." 

"Not even if it is made worth your while, eh 1" 

" Who are you, sir ? " asked Blacklock sharply, looking up 
from his note-book. 

" I am the solicitor for Mr. Samuel Jonas, the youngest of 
the prisoners," was the reply. " It means ruin to the young 
fellow if this matter comes to the ears of his relations. In 
fact, it means the instant stoppage of his allowance, and 
almost certainly the loss of a fortune he is otherwise dead 
sure to come into some day. His relations are a strict set, 
and he has not always been altogether judicious in his 
behaviour in the past — you understand? So this fresh 
mess is sure to do for him entirely. Isn't it a great pity 
that he should come to grief all over a newspaper report ? " 

"Yes, it's hard lines," said Blacklock. "I'm sorry I 
can't help it. If you want to have the names kept out of 
the paper you must go to the editor or manager of the 
Mercury. I have no power to keep them out." 

" That would be of no use," said the solicitor curtly. " I 
have tried that in other cases, and have always found them 
immovable." 

" Then I can't do anything for you," answered Blacklock, 
turning once more to his papers with the manner of one who 
wishes to bring a conversation to a close. 

Come now," said the lawyer insinuatingly, approaching 
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nearer to the table, "I'm sure you can screen the poor 
fellow, and do yourself a good turn at the same time. You 
will accept this as a slight acknowledgment of my client's 
appreciation and goodwill." 

He thrust a ten-pound note into Blacklock's hand, and 
strode hurriedly towards the door. 

" Come back ! " Blacklock shouted, rising to follow him. 
" If you don't take this money away with you it'll lie there, 
for I shall not touch it." 

"Nonsense, my good fellow," replied the lawyer good- 
naturedly. " Take the money ; you are welcome to it, whether 
you put in the report or not. Take it, and I hope that when 
you begin to think the matter oyer you may find yourse 
able to do something for my client." 

" Take away your money ! " cried Blacklock angrily. * % I 
tell you I'll have nothing to do with it ; and the report of 
the case must go in, names and all. I wish you good-morn- 
ing ; " and he sat down again and turned doggedly to his 
work. 

The solicitor paced the room thoughtfully for a minute, 
biting his lips; then, going near to Blacklock, he looked 
keenly at him, and said in cold, measured tones — 

" Be good enough to listen to me, sir. This is a matter 
of business — business pure and simple. Let us look at it 
from a business point of view. My client' must have his 
name kept out of the newspaper at all costs; by whatever' 
means it is accomplished, it must be done. Now, you were 
the only reporter in Court, and as no other paper but yours 
will have the case, you are in a position to manipulate the 
report to please yourself. Besides, I give you my word that 
nothing more will be heard of the case ; so that if it is kept 
out of the Mercury on this occasion my client's reputation 
will be saved. Now, sir, the next point is " — 
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"Spare yourself the trouble of stating the case. Your 
speaking is of no avail. The thing can't be done," Blacklock 
interrupted decisively, without looking up. 

" Let us make it twenty pounds. See here ! " As ho 
spoke he drew from his pocket-book a roll of crisp bank- 
notes and ran his fingers nimbly through them, without 
paying the slightest heed to Blacklock's protest. 

Blacklock glanced at the bundle, and for an instant he 
thought of his home and the cloud of debt that hung over 
it, and a great temptation passed through him like an electric 
shock. The tempter, seeing his hesitation, threw down the 
notes on the table in front of him. 

"Then that is settled. I am infinitely obliged to you; 
and we shall forget all about the matter," he said quickly. 

Again Blacklock's eyes rested on the money, and the 
recollection of his pressing need swept through his mind ; 
but he thrust it aside. "In Heaven's name," he cried, 
with rising excitement, "take your money and yourself 
away ! " 

But the lawyer remained unmoved. He had an impreg- 
nable belief in the adage that every man has his price, and 
also that virtue in man or woman is merely the absence of 
temptation. There was a cynical smile on his sharp features 
as he took • a seat on the corner of the table, and rustled the 
\roll of notes temptingly in Blacklock's face. 

" You won't take twenty 1 Then make it thirty," he said 
quietly. 

Blacklock shook his head ; but there was a wretchedness 
on his face that the lawyer took for a good omen ; he felt 
sure that one more move would secure his purpose. 

" Not thirty ? Come, I shall not be stingy," he went on. 
"Name your own figure. How many of these fivers will 
you take to oblige a gentleman in this small matter 9 " and 
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he waved and flapped the bank-notes more temptingly than 
before. 

Blacklock rose, and, gathering up his papers, said hoarsely, 
" If you are determined not to leave the room, I shall go." 
The inward struggle was becoming desperate, and he 
distrusted his powers of resistance ; for all the miseries of 
the past month seemed to surge in upon him, tempting him 
to snatch at this way of relief; and there was as much of 
piteous appeal for deliverance as of defiance in his gaze as 
it met that of the lawyer. 

" Oh, by no means ; I shall not disturb you," the solicitor 
replied, with a deprecatory wave of the hand. Then he 
slowly and deliberately put up his pocket-book, lifted his 
faultless silk hat, meditatively stroked it with the sleeve 
of his coat, and put it on. Still deep in thought, he moved 
towards the door, opened it, but stopped on the threshold 
with his fingers on the door-handle. 

"Fool!" whispered the debt fiend to Blacklock, who 
stood motionless, looking after the retreating figure. " You 
will never have another chance like this to get rid of me ; 
you are letting it slip through your fingers. It is almost 
gone. It is gone ! " 

Suddenly the lawyer raised his head from the attitude of 
cogitation. His hand dropped from the door-handle, and he 
advanced swiftly again towards Blacklock. 

"I have it," he said in an eager undertone. "Publish 
the case, names and alL My client's name is Samuel Jonas ; 
make it Samuel Jones and that fifty pounds is yours." 

He threw down a bundle of notes, cast a penetrating 
glance at Blacklock, and left the room with a smile on his 
thin lips. This time there was no passionate voice com- 
manding him to return. He had played a winning card at 
last, and he knew it. 
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For many minutes Blacklock stood lost in thought, with 
his eyes riveted on the bank-notes, and his face dark with 
despair ; then, rousing himself from his reverie, he seized the 
money with a nervous grasp, and crushed it into his pocket. 

"What does it matter? Let the worst come. It's all 
the same to me now," he said bitterly between his set teeth. 

He completed the writing of his paragraph, carefully 
making the stipulated change in the name, and folding up 
the sheets of paper, placed them beside the price of his 
honesty. Then he walked from the room bearing a counte- 
nance like flint, and feeling as if he had declared war against 
all his fellows. What an age seemed to have passed since 
he entered the room ! 

When he went home in the early evening he felt for the 
first time since his marriage that his wife's presence was 
positively hateful to him. He could not dissociate her and 
her extravagance from the troubles and dishonour into which 
he had fallen, nor had the luxuries for which he had sold 
himself ever before appeared so vain and paltry. At sight 
of them the gloom and remorse that had settled upon him 
deepened. 

Gertrude's temper having somewhat recovered from the 
ruffling of the morning, and, moreover, as she had private 
reasons for desiring to know the financial prospects of the 
immediate future, she deigned to make a stiff little inquiry 
on the subject of the upholsterer's account, which had been 
of late more than once distantly referred to between them. 

" I have arranged that," replied Blacklock sullenly. 

Gertrude elevated her eyebrows slightly, but made no 
answer ; and he, after a pause to allow time for the reply 
which was not forthcoming, said with reproachful bitter- 
ness — 

" I suppose you are not interested in hearing how \ " 
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"Why should I? These are not my concerns," she 
answered icily. 

" I commend your true wifely unselfishness. Does nothing 
concern you but what ministers to your own vanity and self- 
indulgence ? " he said in the same biting tones. 

She straightened herself proudly, and with curling lip 
replied, " Vanity and self-indulgence ! Your imagination is 
a lively one, indeed. To find scope for my vanity or self- 
indulgence I should require to be the wife of some other 
than a "— 

She stopped abruptly, half afraid, half unwilling to finish 
the sentence. 

"Oh, don't spare me your taunts," he said sneeringly. 

" — of a poor reporter," she added, with an answering 
sneer. 

" I thought so," he said. " Like all the rest of your sex, 
your respect and affection tally with the length of your 
husband's purse. I shall bear that admirable sentiment in 
mind for the future." 

With this he opened a book, and wheeling his chair round, 
pretended to become at once absorbed in reading; and 
Gertrude, after standing irresolute for a moment, doubtful 
whether or not to continue the conflict, swept from the room, 
and locking herself in her bedroom, found relief in a flood 
of tears. 

Blacklock had dinner in solitude. At another time he 
would have tried to coax Gertrude into a better frame of 
mind, but the hardening process that comes of constant 
bickerings seemed to have been brought to a culmination by 
the guilty deed of that day. First his happiness had gone ; 
now his integrity ; what was there left to care for? 



CHAPTEE XXVIII 

A SLUMBERING LOVE AWAKENED 

|ES. BUENS, Miss Wilton— my wife," said 
Blacklock, with embarrassment. 

The old dame was cordial in her greetings, 
but the young ladies bowed in a constrained 
manner, and looked at each other furtively. Their mutual 
curiosity was great ; Euth to see the woman whom her lover 
had married, and Gertrude to gauge the attractions of one 
who had formerly fascinated her husband. For Gertrude 
was not ignorant of the story of their attachment; those 
tales always do come to the ears of wives. 

The four had met in the throng of a public conversazione, 
and after the introductions, resumed their promenade, Mrs. 
Burns leading off Gertrude, and Blacklock bringing up the 
rear with Euth. It being the first time that Euth and 
Blacklock had met since that memorable autumn afternoon 
when they had been surprised into confessing their love, 
they were both painfully confused, and walked on in silence. 
But Blacklock seemed to recover as suddenly as the shock 
had come upon him, and he began to talk freely and gaily. 

" He is happy, then," thought Euth, with a pang. For 

unselfishly as she had wished all those months that his 

marriage might bring him happiness, still she felt a natural 

resentment at the apparent ease and rapidity with which he 
18 
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had slipped into conjugal felicity. Even the most self- 
sacrificing of women cannot be expected to have entire 
satisfaction at the sight of the man of her choice being 
happy with another. 

They made their way through the press, not thinking of 
where they were going, till they found themselves on the 
outskirts of the crowd and separated from their companions. 

" We had better stand here for a little, and perhaps they 
will stumble across us," said Blacklock laughingly. 

But Euth was all anxiety to rejoin her chaperon. " Do 
try to find my aunt, please," she said earnestly. " I shall 
remain here till you return. " 

Blacklock dutifully disappeared on the quest, though he 
had a strong desire to remain by her side. In a minute or 
two he returned without having discovered the ladies. 

" We won't be long of meeting them again," he said, when 
he saw the look of disappointment on Euth's face. " Let us 
go this way ; they may be in here." 

He led the way on to a large outside balcony, in which a 
few people had taken refuge among the plants and lounges 
from the heat and noise of the reception-room. The missing 
pair were not amongst them, however, and Euth turned to 
re-enter the hall ; but Blacklock, leaning his elbow on the 
balustrade, looked down into the dark, deserted street, and 
continued to talk in that unnaturally vivacious way of his. 

" I am glad to see that you are well " — Euth hesitated for 
a moment — " and happy," she added in an undertone. 

He raised his head quickly and looked at her; by the 
light that streamed in softened rays through the coloured 
glass of the doors he could see a flush overspreading her 
neck and face ; she cast down her eyes before his searching 
gaze. 

It seemed to be a long time before his answer came. 
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" Happy 1 " he repeated in intense irony, his lips curled 
into a bitter smile. 

She raised her eyes to his, but instantly dropped them 
again, and leaned trembling against tho parapet. There was 
no mistaking the meaning of that word and of the blanched, 
hard-set face. 

Ho stood over her, gazing with hungry eyes at the averted 
face, the slender neck, and the graceful coils of rich brown 
hair. He bent lower, and the faint perfume, known and 
loved of old, stole over his senses like an entrancing memory 
of tho past. He forgot all around him ; all his thought and 
feeling were for the moment concentrated on the woman 
before him, the only woman who had ever taught him to 
know the power of passion. A brief struggle with himself, 
and with a swift, impulsive movement he stooped and 
imprinted a burning kiss upon her shoulder. 

Buth started as if she had been stung ; a gleam of hot 
indignation shot from her eyes; but it was gone in an 
instant. She essayed to speak, but the words died away on 
her trembling lips; and pointing to the hall, she moved 
towards it. He followed in silence, calm now, but with 
reckless defiance in his mien. 

At the door she stopped. " We must never meet again," 
she said in an agitated whisper. " Promise me that you will 
never try to see me." 

" No, I shall not promise that," he replied firmly. 

" Oh, for pity's sake promise me ! " she entreated. " These 
meetings are more than I can bear. They will break my 
heart" 

He did not reply, but his clenched hands and teeth, 
knitted brows and blazing eyes, told of the dreadful conflict 
that was going on within him. 

" Do you not know that it is as hard — ay, that it is harder 
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— for me to ask you to promise this than it is for you to 
give the promise ? " she continued piteously. " Promise me 
— promise me 1 I cannot live on in this way, seeing you in 
this terrible state, and yet powerless to help you. Promise 
me." 

" No, I shall not promise," he answered vehemently. " I 
live only when I am beside you. Why should I swear 
away my only happiness % I have tried to be happy away 
from you, and have failed. I shall try no longer. Why 
should I deny myself that for which I hunger and thirst 
every hour of my life ? " 

" But remember what you are now. Bemember your duty 
to another. You are doing a very great wrong. Think of 
what the consequences may be," she urged in beseeching 
tones. 

"Eight or wrong — I do not care which is which now. 
As for consequences, they cannot frighten me ; they cannot 
be worse than what I have already borne." 

This was spoken with a bitterness and abandon that struck 
terror into Euth. 

" Then for our love's sake — for our love's sake, I entreat 
you ! " she pleaded in a choking voice. 

" Here they are — the runaways ! " came the cheery tones 
of Mrs. Burns from the entrance, as the door suddenly swung 
open and she and Gertrude stepped on to the balcony. The 
old lady showered playful reproaches upon Blacklock and 
Euth for their remissness. But Gertrude stood coldly by. 
Euth's look and attitude of entreaty and the ghastly paleness 
and tension of her husband's face had not escaped her jealous 
eye, quick though the lovers had been in bringing their 
features to composure, and she cast a scornful, meaning glance 
at her husband as the party turned to re-enter the hall. 

It was not love that moved Gertrude to jealousy. That 
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sentiment had sadly withered under the parching influence 
of impecuniosity, a condition which is proverbially unfavour- 
able to the growth of love in the frailer species. But with 
that peculiar perverseness which is to be found in many 
men and in almost every woman, though no longer concerned 
to enjoy her husband's affections, she could not tolerate the 
thought of their becoming the exclusive property of any 
other woman. Still, she was astute enough to recognise the 
advantage of having a spouse given to the indulgence of a 
secret attachment ; for, she reasoned, would not he, having 
a guilty conscience himself, be the more likely to wink at 
similar peccadilloes on hia wife's part, provided that he was 
permitted to pursue his own courses undisturbed 1 

It was to some such agreement as this that Blacklock and 
his wife had adjusted themselves during the months of 
drifting farther and farther apart — a tacit agreement, to be 
sure, but none the less real and understood. And though 
Gertrude at times felt a prey to jealousy and made pointed 
references to the cause of it, she had grown too worldly-wise 
to forfeit the aforesaid solid advantages by making a declara- 
tion of open warfare. She, in short, allowed him to go his 
way, in return for the liberty to go hers. The weak point of 
this ingenious arrangement is, that sooner or later one of the 
parties to it falls into excess, and then the storm bursts. 

For several weeks, however, life went on pretty much as 
usual at Ivybank Cottage. Blacklock continued to go to 
and from the office as was his wont, except that he used the 
back streets now to avoid meeting creditors whose shops 
were located in the main thoroughfares. His scant leisure 
was occupied in writing articles at low rates for third-class 
weekly journals ; but as only about one in three was ever 
accepted and paid for, this drudgery did not contribute 
much to the boiling of the domestic pot. And Gertrude 
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continued to give bright little parties at which her husband 
was rarely present, and to kill the evenings in other ways 
suited to her tastes. 

But there was one detail in the apportionment of 
Blacklock's time which had not previously found a place 
therein. This was the frequent excursions he now made 
into the part of the town where Ruth "Wilton resided. 

Never a week passed but on three or four nights of it he 
wandered into that quarter. He had no definite aim in 
doing so; he was only led thither by an ever -gnawing 
longing and a vague hope of meeting the object of his 
passion. On more than one occasion he caught a glimpse 
of her walking with her aunt in the street^ but she either 
did not notice him or gave a hurried, frightened bow, and 
immediately averted her face, fearful lest Mrs. Burns should 
observe him and stop to speak. Following at a distance, 
with straining eyes and throbbing heart, he kept them in 
view till the garden-gate closed after them with a heartless 
crash, and he was left alone in the silent street to watch, as 
only a lover can, the movements of her shadow upon the 
window-blind. He envied the meanest creature that had 
access to that charmed abode. Even the tiny lap-dog, that 
ran yelping to the gate when the postman delivered his 
letters, seemed to him a privileged animal. 

In all weathers he kept his vigil, pacing slowly up and 
down in front of the house, observing but unobserved ; or 
standing motionless under a doorway that commanded a 
view of the windows. It was seldom that he relinquished 
his watch till he heard the doors locked for the night and 
the last light had disappeared ; then he would give a long 
parting look at the darkened house, and with a sigh turn 
reluctantly away, feeling even more deeply his lot to be 
hopeless and loveless. 
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His yearning to speak once more with Kuth was un- 
controllable, yet, when one night she suddenly came out 
of the house alone, he stepped back into the shadow of the 
wall unnerved and irresolute, and she walked quickly past 
without seeing him. It was evident that she was as yet 
ignorant of the habit her lover had contracted. Discovery, 
howeyer, was only a matter of time. 



CHAPTEE XXIX 



love's last ordeal 



PSjPS&|ATE one stormy night, Blacklock, unmindful 
fl ttP Kffil of wind and rain, was standing within the 
KB$S#::i shelter of his accustomed corner, when a 
figure, whose every line was known to him 
by heart, appeared at a window in the act of pulling down 
the blind. The light of the street lamp falling upon her 
showed her so distinctly that he imagined he could discern 
the expression of her countenance. Before he could give a 
thought to his action he had stepped out into the roadway 
and raised his arm as if about to beckon. For one moment 
she stood like one bereft of the power to move ; the next 
the blind was drawn quickly down. 

" Has she seen me 1 " asked Blacklock of himself, as he 
remained with his eyes fixed on the window, and already 
upbraiding himself for his rashness. 

Behind the blind, Kuth was standing gasping for breath, 
with both hands pressed tightly over her bounding heart. 
She had recognised her lover, and staggered under the 
torrent of fears and temptations that had burst upon 
her. 

Why had he come ? "Was there anything wrong ? Was 
he in need of her help ? Should she go out to him ? were 
the questions that crowded into her mind, mingled with a 

280 
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longing to be with him that had arisen with overpowering 
vehemence. 

The temptation was too strong for her. She would go 
to him for a moment — for once — just to make sure, she told 
herself, that no great evil had befallen him. 

While Blacklock was still standing in the middle of the 
road gazing expectantly at the window, the gate creaked on 
its hinges and Euth came timidly forth. Over her head 
and shoulders she had hastily thrown a black mantilla, 
which, while it intensified the paleness of her face, at the 
same time displayed the more its exceeding sad loveliness. 

With a bound Blacklock was at her side. 

" Why have you come here % Is anything wrong ? Has 
anything happened ? " she asked in deep agitation, retreating 
a step or two at his approach. 

"Nothing has happened; nothing worse can come than 
what has been," he answered. 

" Oh, do not speak like that again ! " she entreated. " It 
is terribly painful to see you in this condition. But why 
have you come to me 1 w 

" Only to see you ; only to be near you. I cannot stay 
away from you, Kuth," he said passionately, seizing her 
hand in both of his and drawing her towards him. 

With an effort she released her hand, and, nervously 
grasping her mantle, retreated further into the gateway. 

" Do go away. You must never come back again. Some 
dreadful harm will come of it if you do. I should not have 
come out to you to-night had I not thought that something 
was wrong, and that you might need my help," she said 
in a tone that indicated a return of womanly reserve and 
pride. 

"You were always kind and unselfish, but you can do 
nothing," he answered mournfully, with downcast eyes. 
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" Yet,' 1 he whispered, raising his head and speaking with 
sadden animation, "you can do everything, if you only 
will it." 

The hold eagerness that lit up his face gave a significance 
to his words that Ruth could not fail to interpret. 

" Why will you make my hurden harder to bear % Why 
do you tempt me so sorely ? " she said, with sad reproach, 
shrinking as he leant forward in his ardour. 

" Ruth, listen to me/ 1 he exclaimed excitedly, taking her 
hand firmly in his, and bending nearer to her; " do but have 
courage " — 

" I cannot — oh ! I dare not listen," she cried, and casting 
a terrified look around, she broke from him and fled towards 
the house. He followed her a few steps, but she dis- 
appeared into a side path, and he stood still, peering into 
the darkness. 

" Ruth ! " he said softly. 

There was no response. 

" Ruth ! Ruth ! only one word more ! " he called in a 
louder, despairing voice. 

But by this time Ruth was lying on her bed, with her 
face buried in the pillow, in an agony of tears. 

When Blacklock turned to leave the garden a project, 
which had been floating through his brain in a nebulous 
form for weeks, but, perhaps unknown to himself, fast 
ripening to action, had become a fixed resolution. It was 
late before he got home from the office that night, but 
instead of going to bed he carefully locked the dining-room 
door, and for more than an hour remained deeply immersed 
in letter-writing. He bestowed great pains upon his com- 
position, pausing often and thinking hard before he 
committed his words to paper. When he had finished he 
read the letter over, made it ready for the post, and then sat 
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staring thoughtfully from him, as if in doubt as to his next 
movement. Presently he rose, and walking stealthily to 
the door of his wife's bedroom, stood listening for a minute 
or two. Evidently the result of the reconnoitre was satis- 
factory, for with a nod of approval he went noiselessly to 
the hat-stand, and putting on his hat, opened the front 
door, stood still for a moment to listen again, and closing 
the door softly, walked rapidly down the street to the 
nearest letter-box. He slipped a letter in, retraced his steps, 
and letting himself in with the same caution, went imme- 
diately to bed. 

Two days passed without bringing a reply, but on the 
evening of the third Blacklock received at the office a letter 
addressed in Ruth's handwriting. Going into one of the 
private rooms, he shut the door, and slowly opened the letter, 
as if afraid to learn its contents. But the moment his eyes 
rested on them he started to his feet with a suppressed cry 
of surprise and exultation. 

" Come to me at half-past seven o'clock to-morrow even- 
ing," the message ran, without preface or signature. 

"What does it mean? Has she consented! Will she 
come with me?" he almost gasped. Whatever had been 
her decision she had at least taken time to consider it, and 
had made up her mind deliberately. 

In a tumult of expectancy, Blacklock, at the appointed 
hour, rang the bell of Mrs. Burns' old-fashioned cottage. It 
was answered by Ruth in person, from which he rightly 
supposed that she was alone in the house. They shook 
hands without speaking, and in silence she conducted him 
to the drawing-room, both full of the consciousness that 
they were on the brink of a momentous crisis. 

They sat down on chairs opposite one another, but Ruth 
immediately rose again, and going over to the window, 
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stood looking out on to the lawn. When she spoke it was 
in a voice unnaturally calm, under which she sought to 
conceal her agitation. 

" I got your letter, and I have asked you to come so that 
I might give you an answer. It would not have been safe 
— wise — to put it into writing." 

Blacklock sat listening with bowed head; from her 
manner he had already guessed the purport of her reply. 

" Need I tell you that what you ask is impossible ? " she 
went on. 

" Do not say that ! " he cried, half rising from his 
seat. 

She gently but firmly motioned him to resume his chair. 

" My only excuse for you is that you wrote that letter 
in haste — without giving serious thought to the matter. 
If I did not think so I should have just reason for indigna- 
tion. But, oh ! my heart pleads for you." 

She strove to retain her calmness, but in spite of her 
efforts her voice shook and her lips twitched ominously. 

"Blame me ; be angry with me; cast me away ; do what 
you will with me ; into that letter I put my last hope," he 
answered in despair. 

" You say you love me, and yet you insult me by making 
this dishonourable proposal. Can love ever be where there 
is no respect ? " 

"Listen to me, Kuth," he said impetuously, rising and 
striding up to her. "Let us not talk of dishonour or dis- 
respect. Why should we waste words in this way when 
you know how devotedly I love you? We have made 
mistakes in the past; we have trifled with our happiness. 
Why should this misery continue ? Gome with me, Ruth ; 
let us leave all and be happy together." 

" Happy ! " she exclaimed, sorrowfully shaking her head. 
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" Do you imagine we could be happy with a great sin upon 
our souls — with the thought ever with us of the injury we 
have done to others % " 

"Others!" he retorted hotly. "Have we not always 
thought too much of others? If it had not been for 
foolish weakness of that sort we might have been happy 
with each other now. Oh, how I have cursed my 
foolishness ! " 

" Hush, Willie, do not speak like that," she said gently. 
" The mistakes that have been made must be lived down. 
Let us beware that we do not make a greater now." 

But her soothing tones, instead of calming the storm of 
passion, only agitated it the more. 

"We have been bound by prudence and propriety too 
long. What have they brought us but calamity and 
wretchedness ) " He walked to and fro, opening and shutting 
his hands and biting his lips till they smarted again. 
"Euth, my darling! Buth!" he cried, taking both her 
hands in his and gazing at her with love-hungry eyes, " we 
have suffered long enough. Happiness is now within our 
reach. Is it not worth a daring deed) Is it not worth 
giving everything fori We have the future in our own 
hands. If we have only courage enough, we are both free. 
Can you — will you face it ? " 

She wrenched her hands free, and covering her face with 
them, cried out in an agony, " Do not tempt me ! Oh, have 
mercy on my weakness ! It cannot be ; I dare not. Have 
pity on me ; have pity ! " 

But Blacklock was beyond the power of entreaty. Bend- 
ing over her with white, set face, he renewed his persuasions 
with greater intensity. 

"Ruth, my love," he said in a low voice, thick with 
passion, " this is our last chance. We have only to make 
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one fearless step and love is ours. Think of our lives with- 
out love ; think of our lives with love. Ruth, I ask you, 
come to me." 

lie stood before her with arms extended. She uncovered 
her tear-stained face, and looked at him for an instant. 
Then with a stifled, heart-broken cry she sank upon his 
breast Trembling in every limb, Blacklock held her closely 
to him, kissing her hair and neck and cheeks, and murmur- 
ing words of love and reassurance. But the fit of weeping 
was long and violent, and again and again, after appearing 
to be about to subside, it broke forth afresh with undim- 
inished force. 

At length it passed away, and for a time Kuth lay 
perfectly still with her head resting on his shoulder, while 
he continued to look down upon her with untellable tender- 
ness. His heart was brimful of a new-found joy. 

Suddenly Kuth raised her head, and, disengaging herself 
from his arms, stood erect. Her face was pale, but there 
was a calm upon it unlike the apparent composure of the 
early part of the interview. Blacklock waited uneasily for 
her to break silence. 

"I am better now. The bitterness is past, and I need 
no longer fear," she said firmly, though faintly. " I asked 
you to come here so that I might give you my reply, and 
also return your letter to you." As she spoke she took 
from her pocket the letter he had sent to her, and continued, 
with a wistful smile, " Somehow I could not bring myself 
to burn it ; when I tried to my heart failed me. You see 
how much I love whatever your hand has touched. I 
would not have confessed what every woman hides; but 
why should I conceal the love you know of so well at this 
our last meeting ? " 

" Last meeting ! " ho broke in. " But, Ruth, you " — 
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" Do not let us revert to that subject again, my friend," 
she said, with the same mournful calmness. " You cannot 
move me now. I am ashamed of the weakness of the 
last few minutes. My heart was too full, and I gave in 
to it. But now my determination has returned — I can 
never do what you ask of me. No — do not speak, if it 
is only to urge me. I have made up my mind once and 
for alL" 

With a groan he sank into a chair, and, leaning his elbows 
on the table, covered his face with his hands — a picture of 
hopelessness. 

" My dear friend," she went on, looking at him tenderly, 
"believe me, to accept separation from you is more awful 
to contemplate than I can find words to express." Her 
lips tightened and her eyes grew sadder. " But would you 
rob me of my love % Would you have me tarnish it with 
dishonour? The man I love must be the very soul of 
honour. I know that if you had been your better self you 
would not have yielded to this temptation. But I shall 
forget this terrible day, I shall wipe away its sin, and think 
of you only as the noble boy who loved me in the old 
happy, happy days." 

Ruth paused a while and gazed down at her lover's bowed 
head, as if expecting a reply. Then she resumed in quicker, 
more vehement tones, "Would you have me cast out my 
love as a soiled, unworthy thing, unfit for a pure woman 
to cherish) That shall never be. My love is mine, and 
nothing on earth shall ever take it from me." 

She spoke with a beauty of tone and expression which 
he had never seen her reach before ; her eyes were full of 
a soft light, and her countenance bore a look of exaltation 
that artists love to put into the faces of their heroines. 
When she ended speaking, she thrust the fatal letter into 
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his breast-pocket, and remained stooping over him, but he 
neither spoke nor moved. 

"Good-bye; farewell, my dear, dear friend," she said. 
" I may not see yon again, but it will be enough for me to 
know that yon are living a life worthy of yourself. Be but 
true to yourself, and I shall haVe no fear of the future 
for you." 

Blacklock rose and wrung her hand in silence ; he could 
not trust himself to open his lips ; and as he bent low over 
her hand his heart was full of that reverence, akin to 
worship, which every young man feels at times in the 
presence of the woman he purely loves. 

That night Blacklock sat his fire out, musing over the 
events of recent weeks, and speculating on the course the 
future would take. He read the letter Suth had returned 
to him more than once ; in his now chastened mood, how 
wild, headstrong, selfish it seemed to him. His reflections 
over, he tossed the letter on to the fire, an act which made 
him aware of the fact that it was already cold. So lifting 
the sheet of note-paper again, he carefully tore it into small 
pieces and threw them among the cinders. 



CHAPTER XXX 



PAYING THE RECKONING 



i"fi) 




N the Blacklock household the domestic regula- 
tions were somewhat lax. Work was gener- 
ally done only when convenient or necessary, 
not according to definite plan. The simple 
fact, therefore, that the hearth was still unswept and the 
cinders of the previous night's fire still lay in the grate did 
not attract the attention of the mistress when she entered 
the dining-room next morning She came in humming a 
tune, and lifting the morning paper, sank leisurely into an 
easy-chair, and turned to the " births, marriages, and deaths," 
generally the first point of attack that women — married or 
single — make upon their newspaper. 

But first she stooped to take up a scrap of paper that 
lay on the rug and throw it into the grate. She did so 
carelessly, and was about to toss it from her when she 
noticed that it was a fragment of a letter in her husband's 
writing. To this fact, under ordinary circumstances, she 
would have given no heed ; but of late jealousy had been 
making her suspicious. She looked for significance in 
trifles. 

Gertrude turned the piece of paper over several times, 
and thoughtfully eyed the litter among the cinders ; then, 
dropping her newspaper, she bent forward and gathered a 
19 
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handful of the scraps. They were torn small — very small, 
she noted ; and she drew therefrom the natural inference) 
that such trouble to destroy a letter would have been taken 
only if it had contained something of a private nature. 
With quickened curiosity she scanned the fragments one 
by one, laying them on the table after they had undergone 
the scrutiny. But apparently she could make nothing of 
the examination, and was about to relinquish it when her 
eyes rested on a word that made the blood rush to her brow 
and an involuntary exclamation burst from her. 

" Ruth ! " she said excitedly, turning the paper to the 
light and studying it intently. Then, after a moment's 
thought, she went down on her knees on the rug, and with 
minute care picked out the scraps of paper from among the 
cinders, and, putting them into an envelope, locked them 
in a private drawer. Her lips were firmly set and an 
unpleasant light burned in her eyes as she returned to her 
chair, and instead of taking up the newspaper again fell to 
thinking hard. 

Immediately Blacklock had left for the office that fore- 
noon, Gertrude flew impatiently to the drawer, took out 
the bundle of scraps, and, spreading them on the table, 
addressed herself to the irksome task of piecing them 
together. Gertrude had not hitherto been remarkable for 
the virtue of perseverance, but on this occasion she showed 
a patience and steadfastness of purpose that no difficulty 
could abate. Bit by bit the letter regained its original 
form, and as it grew and the nature of its contents began 
to dawn upon her, Gertrude's anger and hatred became 
hotter and fiercer — anger at her husband for his faithless- 
ness, and bitter, pitiless hatred of the woman whom he had 
preferred before her. 

The whole story of his unhappy love was laid bare in the 
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letter: his early love for Eutb, their drifting apart, their 
subsequent meeting and confession, his entanglement with 
Gertrude, the circumstances that had combined to force him 
into marriage, the wretchedness of his wedded life, his 
determination to have done with it, and the impassioned 
appeal to Ruth to defy the judgment of the world and 
crown their love with long-deferred happiness. It was the 
letter of a man whom misery had driven to recklessness. 

Gertrude worked steadily on, never ceasing for a moment, 
her face becoming harder and paler, as piece by piece she 
gummed the letter together, and the story of betrayal and 
dishonour unfolded itself. The day was far spent when 
she at length rose from the table with the completed letter 
in her hand; and having given orders to the maid, in a 
tone and manner that almost frightened that diminutive 
damsel out of her slender wits, to admit no one within the 
doors that evening, she shut herself in her bedroom. 

When her husband came home for dinner, he found that 
that meal had not been prepared, and knocking at his wife's 
bedroom door got, after some delay, a feeble reply that she 
was not well and desired to be alone. She could not be 
prevailed upon to open the door or to hold further parley, 
and after not a few grumbling protests, Blacklock adjourned to 
a restaurant for dinner before returning to his evening's work. 

" Mr. Hendon wishes to see you, sir," said the porter, as 
Blacklock passed into the office. 

It was nothing unusual for the manager to be closeted 
with members of the staff, giving special orders or con- 
sulting them on various matters that came under their 
immediate observation; for he was a man who kept an 
untiring eye on the signs of the times, and held himself in 
touch with every department under his charge. So Black- 
lock went confidently into Mr. Hendon's private room. 
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" Take a chair, Mr. Blacklock," said the manager, adjust- 
ing his spectacles and lifting a sheet of paper on which he 
had made some jottings. Blacklock was struck by the 
curtness of his manner, and missed the customary smile 
from his greeting. In fact, the usually benign expression 
on the old gentleman's face had given place to one of 
extreme gravity. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Hendon bent 
thoughtfully over his notes, and Blacklock sat uneasily 
twirling his hat. Then, laying the paper on the table with 
a sudden, decisive jerk, the manager leaned back in his 
chair, and looking fixedly at Blacklock, said quietly, " You 
reported the cases in the Police Court on Wednesday, the 
3rd of last month, Mr. Blacklock % " 

Blacklock's heart stood still, he felt the blood creeping 
from his face, and his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth ; but he was able to gasp out a husky " Yes, sir." 

" Among the cases there was one which appeared in the 
Mercury under the heading, 'Charge of Defrauding a 
Baronet ' ? " 

" Yes, sir," was the almost inaudible reply. 

"The name of the person accused was published as 
Samuel Jones 1" continued Mr. Hendon, with the same 
judicial precision and calm. 

"I believe so." 

" Do you remember if that was the name mentioned in 
the indictment?" 

Blacklock was silent. He knew instinctively that Mr. 
Hendon had discovered the bribing incident, and that 
denial would be worse than useless. Still he could not 
bring himself to the shame of avowing his guilt. The 
manager did not lift his eyes from him for an instant, but 
his look changed from seriousness to one of deep distress. 
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"Am I right in thinking that you would rather not 
answer that question % " said the old gentleman. 

Blacklock, overwhelmed though he was, recognised the 
delicacy of the suggestion ; he bowed his head in acquies- 
cence. 

" And rather than go further into this painful business, 
you would hold my information as correct ? " was the next 
inquiry. 

Blacklock bowed again ; then, as if animated by a sudden 
boldness, he sprang from his chair, and standing erect and 
stiff before his interrogator, asked somewhat haughtily for 
the version of the occurrence that had come to his employer's 
hearing. He had been driven to bay, but the very hope- 
lessness of the situation stirred his pride and courage. 

" You accepted a heavy bribe — fifty pounds, I am informed 
— to substitute the name Jones for Jonas. Is that so ? " 

" That is so," Blacklock replied, without flinching. " You 
seem to know alL Need I trouble you with explanatory 
details?" 

" I give you credit — full credit — for having made a long 
and strong resistance to the temptation," said the manager 
not unkindly. He chose to remain oblivious to the change 
in Blacklock's demeanour. " You see I am thoroughly con- 
versant with the facts of the case." 

The matter had come to Mr. Hendon's knowledge in a 
very simple way. One of the solicitor's clerks had in a 
moment of incaution that intoxication brings, boasted to 
a brother clerk of the manner in which his " guv'nor had 
nobbled the Mercury J 9 The story, having once been set 
rolling, required only time to reach Mr. Hendon, who, 
having a very wide circle of acquaintances, was always 
exceedingly well versed in the talk of the town. 

"I have nothing more to say, then, but this," said 
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Blacklock proudly. "Do not think me so mean as this 
offence would imply. I loathe the transaction. If you 
knew all you would perhaps understand the temptation I 
was subjected to. And, further, I would rather take 
instant dismissal than have a month's notice to quit I 
cannot remain in the office a marked man." 

There was a waver in his voice as he finished the last 
sentence ; but he drew himself together, and stood waiting, 
hard-featured and resolute, like one who expects the worst 
and defies it. 

Mr. Hendon looked meditatively from Blacklock to the 
window and back again to Blacklock. There was a long 
interval before he spoke. 

"Perhaps I know more of the circumstances than you 
may imagine, " he said. "I have not mentioned this re- 
grettable affair without having first made full inquiry into 
details. I am not ignorant of the financial difficulties in 
which your marriage has involved you, and I hope I have 
been able to make every allowance for them." 

At mention of these private matters Blacklock relaxed 
his erectness and the colour began to mount into his face. 

" I beg you to spare me further reference to these things. 
I know I have disgraced myself, and I am ready to take the 
consequences. Let me go now," he said brokenly. 

" You are much too hasty," the manager replied, with a* 
touch of sympathy. " I am aware of the temptation, and I 
cannot overlook the fact that on more than one occasion you 
have done your duty to the paper in an exceedingly self- 
sacrificing manner. Taking these considerations into account, 
I have decided to square matters, and say no more about 
this unhappy business. You shall have another chance, and 
I feel certain I shall not be deceived in believing you still 
worthy of trust." 
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Ai this unexpected announcement Blacklock dropped into 
the chair as if shot, and sat there motionless, overpowered 
by the shock of the reprieve. For a minute or two he could 
do nothing but stare at Mr. Hendon in amazement. 

" Of course," the manager continued, " I shall have to see 
that the fifty pounds is returned to the solicitor. It is not 
usual for the Mercury to remain indebted to any one," he 
added, with a smile. " And to-morrow morning bring me a 
note of your debts. You would be all the better of getting 
rid of them. I always find that you literary men work 
better when you are free of such encumbrances." 

Overcome by this liberality, but with a protest on his lips, 
Blacklock staggered to his feet. 

"No, no; that cannot be. I cannot accept it," he 
exclaimed. 

" But it shall be — I have made up my mind that it shall 
be so," answered Mr. Hendon firmly but good-naturedly. 
" I want no thanks, no promises," he returned, waving his 
hand as Blacklock made to speak again. " Let your future 
conduct be your thanks. Now you may spend the rest of 
the evening at home ; I shall see that you are relieved from 
duty for the night." 

Blacklock seized Mr. Hendon's hand and pressed it grate- 
fully — he could have kissed it in his fervour — and left the 
room in a stupor of ecstasy. It seemed an immeasurable time 
since his step had been so light and the world had looked so 
bright. He walked along feeling that a burden had been 
lifted from his shoulders, and the shadow that had been 
chilling his life those many months had passed away. He 
would now, he thought, clear off all differences with Ger- 
trude. He would wipe out the past and make a new start, 
and strive ever to be good and kind and loving to her. 
Fortune had begun to smile upon them at last. 
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He strode briskly into the house, whistling as he went, 
greatly to the surprise of the small domestic, who had almost 
forgotten what it was to see her master in lively spirits. 

"Still in her bedroom ?" he said, when he found both 
dining and drawing rooms empty. " She must really be ill, 
then." 

He went to the bedroom ; the door was open, and though 
the dusk was gathering, his wife was sitting in a chair at the 
window looking abstractedly from her. 

" Why, Gertrude," he said cheerily, " still sitting here ? " 

" Yes," she said coldly. " I was thinking." She neither 
moved nor showed surprise at his early return. 

He felt the repulse, but, resolved not to be deterred from 
his purpose, he drew a chair close beside her and sat down. 
"And what have you been thinking of, my dear?" he 
asked in the same vivacious tone. 

" Of this," she replied, snatching a letter from her pocket 
and throwing it on to his knee. 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed, jumping up, as he recognised 
in the seamed and crumpled sheet the letter he had written 
to Ruth. 

" I see yon acknowledge your infamous handiwork," she 
said, with a deep sneer. " You can be honest — at times." 

"But how — this letter — where did you get it?" he 
gasped, staring at the letter and then at her. 

" That need not concern you," she answered frigidly. " It 
is its contents that require explanation." 

Blacklock stood for some minutes without replying, gazing 
at his wife, too astonished to altogether grasp the situation. 

" I'm waiting for your explanation — if you have any to 
make," she repeated. " Did this precious letter ever reach 
the person to whom it is addressed ? " 

" Well, yes," he blurted out " That is to say " — 
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A flame of anger leapt into Gertrude's eyes ; she paled to 
the lips, and taking a quick step towards him, looked him 
from head to foot with intense scorn. 

" And you dared — you dared to dishonour me in this way 
in the eyes of another woman ? " she cried. " You miserable 
coward ! " 

" But, Gertrude, listen to me," he said, laying his hand 
deprecatingly on her shoulder. 

She flung it indignantly from her. " Do not touch me, 
do not come near me !" she cried. "I will listen to none 
of your plausible excuses. You made a mistake, indeed," 
she continued, with sarcastic emphasis; "you married me 
out of a sense of honour while your love was given to 
another. Most honourable and compassionate man ! I 
suppose you thought you were doing me a charity? You 
were afraid the poor little thing would break her heart, were 
you ? " 

" Do not heed that stupid letter," he said ; " I must have 
been mad when I wrote it. Forget all about it, Gertrude. 
It's all over now ; let it be a thing of the past." 

"A thing of the past? — all over? — forgotten?" she 
echoed. "Why, look at the date. Have you forgotten 
that the letter is not a week old? Has your love cooled 
already, or have your plans miscarried, that you are so 
humble and penitent now? You cannot deceive me. I 
have suspected this for long, and this disclosure only 
confirms my suspicions. Married me out of compassion? 
Oh, the dishonour! — oh, the disgrace!" she exclaimed, 
clenching her hands, and writhing with anger and shame. 

" Gertrude, do but hear me ! " he entreated, taking this 
display of emotion as a favourable indication. 

" I shall not hear you," she retorted in a high key. " You 
cannot explain that letter away, or undo this base betrayal." 
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She continued to walk to and fro; then, as if another 
thought had occurred to her, she stopped and faced him 
determinedly. 

"Did you truly love that woman? Do you love her 
now 1 " she demanded. 

Blacklock hesitated. The truth was in his heart, but it 
was impossible to tell it to his wife in its nakedness. 

" Are you afraid to own it 1 " she asked, with withering 
contempt, and flashing her eyes upon him. " Or have you 
not the courage to be true even to this woman you so madly 
love?" 

Stung to the quick, Blacklock for the moment was lost to 
all caution. " Well, then," he exclaimed, with quivering lips, 
" if you will have it, I do love her, and I never loved any 
other woman on earth." 

These words seemed to carry poison in Gertrude's veins. 
Striking her hands convulsively against her breast, and 
clutching at it with fingers nervously working, she stood 
glaring at her husband, and bent forward as if she were 
about to spring at him. She strove to speak, but fury 
choked her utterance. Blacklock shrank back in alarm; 
this terrible tempest of passion came as a revelation to him ; 
he had not thought her nature capable of such strength of 
frenzied wrath. Several times she made spasmodic attempts 
to restrain the onrush of passion, but without effect; she 
seemed to be borne along by an irresistible torrent. 

" Let me pass ! let me pass ! " she panted at length, and 
pushing him aside, dashed from the room. Blacklock, 
fearing what she might do in her excitement, followed, and, 
reached the dining-room in time to prevent her slamming 
the door in his face. 

" Leave me ! Do not follow me ! " she cried. " I shall 
not stay with you. Ha ! " she added mockingly, pointing 
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to his anxious face, "you think I shall do myself a mischief, 
do you 1 Do not distress yourself. I shall not throw away 
my life on such a miserable, worthless thing as you." 

She flung herself on to a chair, and with fingers firmly 
interlaced, sat looking contemptuously at him. Then, 
having somewhat recovered her breath and self-control, she 
rose and said haughtily — 

" I shall leave this house as soon as I conveniently can. 
Do not fear that I shall remain as an encumbrance to you 
and a bar to your enjoyment. You may indulge your love 
in peace. Thank heaven, I need not be dependent on such 
as you." 

" When you have calmed down, perhaps you will come to 
a more rational decision," he answered sternly. 

" I shall not," she said. " Do not suppose that this is the 
mere whim of an angry moment, to be repented of after the 
first violence is over. I determined to do it when I first 
discovered your abominable deception, and I shall abide by 
my decision. Now you know my intention, and meantime 
I would rather be rid of your presence;" and, sweeping 
past him, she went into her bedroom and locked the door. 
There was something in her mien that convinced Blacklock 
she would carry out her design. 

Drawing a chair near the window, he fell into deep 
thought, with his eyes fixed on the motionless trees without. 
The dusk thickened into darkness, the hours crept slowly 
by, and the sounds of his wife moving about in the adjoining 
room had long since ceased ; but still he sat without stirring, 
gazing through the window at the outside blackness. 

Next morning Gertrude rose early, after a short and 
comfortless sleep, and resumed the packing she had begun 
on the previous night She worked on for a little, till 
remarking the perfect quietness in the house, and, moreover, 
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moved by a womanlike curiosity to see how her husband 
bore himself after the conflict, she made herself an errand 
into the small chamber which was known as the spare 
bedroom, and where, she supposed, he had passed the night. 
But with a start she saw that the room was not occupied, 
nor had the bed been disturbed. The other rooms were also 
vacant. 

" Gone off to spend the night somewhere," she ruminated ; 
but in spite of herself she could not banish her uneasiness, 
and her zeal in packing visibly diminished. 

Mr. Hendon, sitting in his room at the office of the 
Mercury that afternoon, suddenly recollected his engagement 
with Blacklock, and wondered not a little why the young 
man had not come punctually in the morning to receive 
the proffered kindness. Late in the afternoon a letter 
addressed in Blacklock's handwriting arrived. It was a note 
of less than half-a-dozen lines : — 

" Your assistance came too late. I have left Hillburgh. 
It would be better for all not to inquire the reasons why. 
Forget me and my unhappy affairs, and I shall try to forget 
everything but your great goodness to me." 

"What does the madcap mean?" asked Mr. Hendon of 
himself, touching the bell at his elbow. "Inquire in the 
reporters' room if Mr. Blacklock has been in the office to- 
day," he said to the clerk who answered the summons. 

The reply came back that Blacklock had not been seen 
that day, although he was expected to be on duty as usual. 
A messenger was sent to Blacklock's house, but his wife 
could throw no light on the mystery. And before night she 
was in hysterics, the sensational disappearance was the talk 
of the office, and the police had raised the hue and cry for 
the missing man. 




CHAPTER XXXI 

AN UNEXPECTED REAPPEARANCE 

jlME is generally believed to be a very trouble- 
some old man, who is never content unless 
he is meddling with other folks' affairs and 
altering them to suit his own old-fashioned 
fancies. But popular belief is perhaps somewhat unjust in 
its judgment in this instance, for of many of the offences 
that are laid at his door, Time may be proved to be 
entirely innocent. He is not so malignant as he is reported 
to be. 

At all events, this could be said of his dealings with 
Hillburgh and its people, for though five full years had 
rolled by since the last event recorded in this history, the 
face of things had been affected but little, notwithstanding 
that Hillburgh had been enjoying a period of " unexampled 
progress." The streets looked the same, the same names 
were above the doors of the same shops, and the same shop- 
keepers stood at their doors with their hands behind their 
backs, staring up and down the street, on the watch for 
customers. Thus in the outward appearance of the city 
scarcely a particle of change could be noted. 

Nor was there any remarkable novelty traceable in the 
private life of the citizens ; at least in that small section of 
the community with whom the reader of these pages has 

801 
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been concerned. Mrs. Whitson still kept lodgers in a 
quarter of the city " convenient for gentlemen in business," 
as was now and again stated in advertisements of " Apart- 
ments to Let," in the local newspaper. One of her fastest 
friends and most frequent visitors was Ruth "Wilton, who 
had become slightly graver, perhaps, but was still the same 
mild-eyed, sweet-faced, cheerful young lady that she had 
been at two-and-twenty. What the tragic mystery of her 
lover's disappearance had cost her during those years she 
could not have found words to tell, even if she had made 
the attempt. But Ruth was not given to unveiling her 
sorrows to the world, or permitting her private griefs to dull 
the brightness of her demeanour to friends. She still lived 
with her aunt in the cosy old suburban cottage, and con- 
tinued to spend most of her time in caring for those who 
were least able to take care of themselves. 

Gertrude, within a few weeks of her husband's disappear- 
ance, had gone abroad and taken refuge with a relation in a 
remote part of Germany ; and thus passed out of the ken of 
her acquaintances in Hillburgh for nearly five years, when a 
short announcement in the Hillburgh paper of the death at 
Cologne of the "widow of the late William Blacklock, 
journalist, Hillburgh," revived for a day their recollection 
of her unhappy history. Her cousin, Ella Balfour, had 
made a commendable marriage, and as the wife of a 
prosperous merchant was already an important figure in 
the society of a neighbouring provincial town. Oliver 
Grott, who after the demise of the Advertiser had been 
taken on to the staff of the Mercury, within recent years 
had abjured his anti-matrimonial notions and placed himself 
under the guidance of a pretty, plump, good-natured damsel, 
and had had his cynicisms considerably sweetened down. 
Now and then he indulged in the old habit, but his wife was 
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wont to laugh at his acid sayings, for she had discovered 
that his heart was better than his tongue. 

Henry Maitland, too, was still the chief sub-editor of the 
Mercury, and likely to continue so for a period indefinitely 
long ; for though the streaks of grey in his hair had spread 
out a bit, he was yet well on the right side of forty, and his 
tough constitution unimpaired by the great strain his work 
put upon it. 

Even in Mr. David Shenstone, the venerable editor of the 
Mercury, there was little change that the eye could mark. 
His back was as straight, his eye as clear, and his step as 
firm as when first we knew him. Though drawing near to 
threescore and ten it was only of recent months that he 
had relinquished the habit of remaining in the office till 
three o'clock in the morning to see the paper to press — a 
self-imposed duty that he had unfalteringly discharged for 
more than twenty years. And now he kept at his post till 
midnight, after which hour his principal assistant was 
responsible for the safe conduct of the paper. But he 
would never suffer even the most distant hint of that 
arrangement having been made on account of his advanced 
age; he always stoutly maintained that he had made the 
alteration so that " his boys " — as he called the mature men 
under his command — should have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing more editorial experience. Still, there was ever a touch of 
pathos in his occasional playful references to the sureness 
with which those "bustling young fellows were elbowing 
the poor old buffer out of his chair." 

Mr. Shenstone, however, still continued to be the sole 
occupant of the editorial chair of the Mercury, and his solid 
body was firmly planted therein one wet, wintry night, when 
the porter announced that a gentleman was without and 
desired to see him. 
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The editor gave vent to the inarticulate growl which the 
experienced old soldier interpreted into permission for the 
stranger to approach, and a thin, pale, shabbily-dressed man, 
dripping with rain, entered and stood deferentially near the 
door. For a ' minute or two the editor went on with his 
writing without looking up ; but having concluded a para- 
graph, he laid down his pen and raised his eyes to the 
visitor and regarded him with an inquiring look. 

The man bowed and hesitatingly advanced a few steps, 
then stopped again, waiting to be addressed. But when he 
saw that he was expected to open the interview he approached 
nearer, and said in a low tone — 

" You do not know me, then % " 

"I am sorry I have not that pleasure," Mr. Shenstone 
replied. 

" I am Mr. Blacklock," the stranger added, with evident 
uneasiness. 

" Ah, Mr. Blacklock," said the editor absently. " Excuse 
me, but have I had any communication from you % I really 
cannot remember your name." 

"No wonder you do not recognise me," said the other, 
surveying his shabby garments ruefully. "I am William 
Blacklock, and was a reporter in this office about five years 
ago." 

" Blacklock 1 Great heavens ! " Mr. Shenstone exclaimed, 
starting from his chair and gazing in amazement at the 
stranger. "Blacklock the reporter? Bless my soul! 
Where have you sprung from % Why, I thought you were 
dead long ago." 

"I'm not dead yet/' Blacklock answered, with a sickly 
smile ; " but I've been practically so all those years. Perhaps 
it would have been better if I had been dead." 

" Don't say that, my boy," said the editor kindly, shutting 
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the door and placing a chair for Blacklock. "Sit yon 
down, and tell me what you have been doing with yourself. 
What made you take French leave of us in the way 
you did? Well, let us not speak about that," he added 
quickly, as he saw the young man's face contract with 
pain. 

"I did it for the best, as I thought; but the less said the 
better," Blacklock rejoined. " At another time I shall tell 
you anything you wish to know, but I do not feel up to 
retailing that wretched story just at present." 

At this Mr. Shenstone looked more narrowly at him, and 
noted the haggard cheeks and sunken eyes, which the short 
dark beard made more marked rather than concealed. His 
frame was shrunken, there was the stoop of weakness in his 
shoulders, and his whole appearance was that of a man com- 
pletely worn out in body and mind. His attire betokened 
poverty and long neglect. 

" And are you — eh — how have you been doing profession- 
ally?" asked Mr. Shenstone, unconsciously running his 
eyes over Blacklock, as if he were seeking for an answer 
in the seediness of his dress. 

"Need you ask?" said Blacklock bitterly. "Does one 
succeed, drifting about aimlessly from place to place 1 But 
I have come on business to-night. I have the first few 
pages of an article here that might suit the Mercury. Will 
you kindly glance over it and let me know if there is any 
use of finishing it ? " 

As he bent down to hand the manuscript to the editor, 

Mr. Shenstone became aware of a strong odour of spirits, 

which suggested to him a probable cause of his late reporter's 

non-success. He did not say anything, but immediately 

turned his attention to the article. 

" Yes, this will about do," he said, when he had read it and 
20 
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with rapid pen made an alteration here and there. " Gould 
you let me have it completed to-morrow afternoon 1 " 

"Yes, I can; and thank you very much," Blacklock 
replied, and putting the papers back into his pocket, and 
buttoning his coat, he moved reluctantly towards the door. 
Evidently he wished to say something more, but was ashamed 
to do so. 

He stopped when he reached the door, and looking back 
at Mr. Shenstone, returned noiselessly to him and said — 

" Can you let me have a few shillings of the money for 
this article in advance to pay for lodgings 1 I passed last 
night in a common lodging-house, and have no desire to do 
the same to-night. I don't find it very conducive to 
excellence in composition." 

" Has it come so far down as that, man 1 " exclaimed the 
editor reproachfully, yet sympathetically. " I am really sorry 
to hear it. Perhaps this will tide you over a day or two," and 
he handed half-a-sovereign to Blacklock, who quickly made 
his way out of the office lest he should meet any of his 
former associates. 

The afternoon of the next day passed, but Blacklock did 
not come, neither did he send in the promised article ; and 
when two days had gone Mr. Shenstone regretfully came to 
the conclusion that he had been deliberately swindled. 

Ruth Wilton had been for so long a time a regular visitor 
at the city infirmary that the officials looked upon her almost 
as one of themselves. She went in and out at her own 
convenience. She had made friends of most of the nurses, 
and a patient was never long in the wards to which she 
devoted her special attention before she had made herself 
cognisant of the case and interested herself and others in the 
sufferer. Ruth was a born nurse, she had often been told ; 
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indeed, she was known among some of the older patients as 
" Nurse Wilton," and so strong was her natural bent towards 
work of the kind that had she been entirely alone in the 
world she would for a certainty have adopted the profession. 

One forenoon she was standing talking to one of the head 
nurses before going into the ward, when her eyes chanced 
to rest on a corner of the table where a few odds and ends 
lay in a heap. 

"What is the matter? Are you illl" asked the nurse 
anxiously, as Ruth started and became very pale. 

" No, it's nothing," Ruth stammered, with her eyes fixed 
on the corner ; " but who — where did this come from ? M 

As she spoke she stepped to the table, and lifting a small 
medallion, held it up by a ribbon which was attached to it. 

The nurse gave a quick, sharp glance at Ruth; then 
answered unconcernedly, "That belongs to a patient who 
was brought in last night. I must see that it is locked 
away with the other things." 

" But who is he % Where did he come from 1 What is 
wrong with him 1 " asked Ruth breathlessly. 

" His name is not known yet. He was brought from a 
common lodging-house, suffering from rheumatic fever, and 
this coin was found tied round his neck. But do you 
recognise it as something belonging to a — a friend ? " 

" Yes," Ruth replied, struggling to regain her composure, 
but still white and trembling. The nurse led her to a chair, 
and pouring out a glass of some mild stimulant, bade her 
drink it off. 

" There now," she said, with a cheery nod, " you are look- 
ing better already. You did give me such a fright. I hope 
you have not found out anything to trouble you ? " 

She added the last sentence in the hope that it would 
lead Ruth to unburden herself of the secret of her agitation. 
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But in tliia she was disappointed— at all events, for the 
present; for Ruth, mastering herself with a strong effort, 
asked if she might see the patient at once. 

The nurse consented with alacrity, and Euth was conducted 
to a small ward, where, in a corner shaded from the light, 
an attendant was sitting watching by the bedside of a man. 
With straining, anxious eyes and palpitating heart Bath 
bent over the bed, but it was some time before she could 
nerve herself to look at its occupant. The moment she did 
so disappointment fell heavily upon her ; the face she saw 
was unknown to her. That bearded, life-worn face did not 
recall the features of the friend of her youth. Yet there was 
something strangely familiar in it 

As she stood, looking and musing, the sufferer moved 
uneasily in his delirium ; he murmured a few unintelligible 
words, moaned, and passed his hand feverishly across his 
brow ; then the arm fell and hung limp over the side of the 
bed. 

With a stifled cry Euth dropped upon her knees and seized 
the hand in both of hers. There was no mistaking those 
slender, nervous fingers, even if she had not seen the letters 
" R. W." faintly visible on the wrist, which he had tattooed 
in their school-days and displayed to her in boyish pride and 
love. As she gazed his countenance began to assume to her 
eyes the look she had known so well of old, until she had 
retraced its every lineament. 

But the sudden inrush of memories was too much for her ; 
faint and giddy, she laid her head on the bedside, and still 
holding his hand in hers, remained silent and motionless. 

It seemed to Euth that during the minutes she knelt 
there all the events of her life passed in procession before 
her — from the happy days of girlhood in Langdale up 
through the dreary years of deferred hope and heart sickness 
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that had at last brought her to the goal of her dreams. 
And now that her desire was realised, where was the 
ecstasy that she had ever in imagination bound up with it ? 
The time of waiting had come to an end ; the man whose 
love had been the focus of her being had drifted into her 
life again ; and yet her heart gave no responsive thrill, nor 
did a new hope rise within her. 

Perplexed and heavy at heart she rose from her knees, 
inwardly wondering at the calmness that had come over 
ner. She looked at him with the eyes of compassion, not 
of love ; and even as she stood the vision of a man stronger, 
nobler, and more steadfast rose before her. For the first 
time she became conscious that something that her heart 
sought for was lacking. It was a disquieting thought, and 
in its present form a new one to her ; but still its most dis- 
tressing aspect was, that at the same time it seemed familiar 
to her, as if she had long harboured it unawares, and had 
only now awakened to the reality of its existence. 

Ruth left the hospital like one in a trance, feeling as if 
she had suddenly lost the sense of her own identity. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE 




UTH had no eyes for what was passing around 
her. She walked along the crowded streets as 
if she were in a solitude. She was completely 
absorbed in trying to fathom the mystery of 
her own thoughts and feelings. All was a whirl of doubt 
and confusion. But through it all a kind, grave, manly 
face hung steadily before her mind's eye. It floated there 
persistently, obscuring her back glances into the past, and 
watching her as if silently forbidding her to reach back 
into the times that had been. 

" Good-morning, Miss Wilton ; I thought you were just 
on the point of slipping past without seeing me," said a 
strong, pleasant voice; and Ruth started guiltily as she 
found that the shadow-face had of a sudden become real and 
was smiling upon her at her side. 

She returned the greeting in an embarrassed stammer, 
and it was a minute or two after Henry Maitland had 
slackened speed and was walking beside her that she could 
speak with any outward composure. 

" I am glad I have met you," she said. " I have some- 
thing to tell you that will interest you greatly." 

Thank you. I am all attention. Yes?" he answered 
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brightly, and looking down at Bath as though to hear some- 
thing very pleasant. 

" I have met — I have discovered your friend — Mr. Black- 
lock," she said faintly. 

" Blacklock ! — found him ! — where % " 

If Ruth had stabbed Maitland she would not have given 
him a greater shock. He raised his hands and for an 
instant staggered; then his face grew slowly white and a 
strange light burned in his eyes. When he spoke again it 
was in a strained, husky voice. 

" You astound me," he said, looking straight in front of 
him. " Are you sure % Where did you meet 1 " 

" Here, in Hillburgh ; in the infirmary. ,, 

" Come back ! In the infirmary ! " he repeated beneath 
his breath, and then was silent; but the stress of acute 
emotion was on his features. 

This painful pause was not of long duration; Maitland 
was soon himself again, and plying her eagerly with ques- 
tions. Still Ruth could not shake herself clear of an uneasy 
impression that her discovery of Blacklock was not alto- 
gether welcome news to his friend; it did not escape her 
that the announcement had not drawn from him one word 
of joy or satisfaction. 

Nor did the circumstance elude Maitland's own observa- 
tion. When, after parting with Ruth, he had recovered 
himself sufficiently to calmly survey the situation, his first 
impulse was to make amends for what he put down as his 
own selfishness ; but when, in the early hours of the follow- 
ing morning, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe on rising 
from long and deep cogitation of the matter, he had decided 
that safety lay in silence. He feared that if he once began 
to flounder in excuses he would betray to Ruth Wilton 
a secret he had kept locked in his heart for years — a 
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secret which it would be better for both, he thought, she 
should never know. This secret he had kept inviolate, and 
no one suspected that his admiration for Euth had long 
ripened into love. He had endured the torture of seeing 
her wooed and lost by Blacklock without being able to break 
silence ; for he knew the faithfulness of Euth's nature, and 
would not allow himself to foster the hope that altered 
circumstances would loosen her attachment. But when his 
rival disappeared, and year after year rolled away, Maitland 
had begun to dream again that some day Euth might be 
won. 

It was only now, when Blacklock's reappearance swept 
away hope for ever, that he realised how strong had been 
that hope, and how bitter would be his disappointment. 

When Mrs. Burns heard from her niece of Blacklock's 
pitiable state, she at once suggested his removal to her own 
house, and launched exuberantly into an infinite series of 
schemes for the nursing of the sufferer. The good old lady 
entertained the antiquated notion that it was a disgrace for 
any respectable person to be an inmate of a public hospital, 
and if she had had her way she would have had Blacklock 
under her roof before another sunset. 

But it was many days before the project could even be 
spoken of to the doctors. For after the fever left him 
Blacklock made little or no progress towards recovery. For 
days he lay as if life were at its last flicker. He did not 
sleep, but seemed to be in a continual doze, broken only by 
times of restlessness and uneasy mutterings. He rarely 
opened his eyes, and appeared quite unconscious of every- 
thing around him. Then a change began to make itself 
apparent. He would lie for hours with his eyes open, with- 
out stirring or recognising any one, his mind still too feeble 
to bridge the void that lay between him and the past. 
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All this time Ruth Wilton and her aunt had been 
unwearying in their care and attention. The daily call at 
the infirmary was never omitted, and frequently Mrs. 
Burns would spend a half -hour at the bedside. But 
Ruth could not trust herself to approach so near. 
Fear of being unnerved at the sight of her old lover, 
and dread of the effect of his recognising her, kept her 
back. 

These repeated visits of Mrs. Burns, paid while Blacklock 
was hovering on the borderland of consciousness, made the 
inevitable recognition so gradual that it was unattended by 
any shock or surprise. Her presence there he took as a 
matter of course; it did not seem to awaken within him 
memories of any kind. 

Even when she, after many preliminaries and much 
beating about the bush, broached his intended removal to 
her residence, he received the announcement as if it were 
meaningless to him. But when, in the same connection, she 
mentioned Ruth's name, he looked at her with a glimmer of 
interest in his eyes ; then a faint flush spread over his brow, 
and he turned his face uneasily away. Every time after 
this that Mrs. Burns visited the infirmary she observed the 
same inquiring look in his eyes ; yet he never attempted to 
speak, and when at length the time for his removal came, 
he submitted mutely, unquestioningly, like a child ; but his 
heightened colour and glistening eyes bore witness to his 
excitement. 

From the day that Blacklock crossed Mrs. Burns 1 thres- 
hold he began to mend rapidly. The apathy to life which 
had so long baffled the doctors vanished, and he showed 
that he noticed and was interested in what took place around 
him. From the first he appeared to accept Ruth's presence, 
as he had done that of her aunt, as part of the natural order 
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of affairs. When he spoke to her, which was seldom, it was 
only to make known his wants or to murmur his thanks ; 
but wherever he was, in bed or in the easy-chair which he 
was now able to occupy for an hour or two at a time, when 
she was in the room he never for an instant allowed his eyes 
to wander from her. 

Ruth noted this with a sinking of the heart, for she lived 
in constant fear of this solicitude finding expression in 
words ; and that, she knew, would mean an ordeal terrible 
to both of them. One day she thought the moment of trial 
had come when Blacklock suddenly turned to inquire after 
his little belongings, the trifles that had been in his posses- 
sion when he was removed to the infirmary. Among them 
was the medallion she had given in childish love and faith 
so many years ago. Her heart gave a great leap when she 
saw it again, and it was with trembling hands that she laid 
it on the table at his elbow. He looked at it long and 
wistfully, but without speaking, and Ruth seized the first 
opportunity of leaving him alone. 

There was an accession to her fears next morning when, 
on entering the. room, she caught a glimpse of the old faded 
ribbon under his loose cravat — a sight which made her more 
than ever anxious to hurry through her visit. When she 
rose to go he lifted his hand as if he would deprecate her 
departure. 

"So soon)" he said, with a pleading look on his sad, 
worn face. r 

"Oh yes; I must go. I cannot stay," she answered 
nervously, glancing from him to the door. 

"Only a little while. It is such a long time till you 
come again— so many dreary hours." The beseeching voice 
and eyes, so painfully known of old, only increased Ruth's 
dread of remaining in the room. She walked slowly 
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towards the door, smiling, but feeling that she had very 
little reason to do so. 

" Do not go ; do not go ! " he entreated. " Ruth ! " 

He rose from his chair, and with hands outstretched made 
a step across the room towards her, when he gave a stagger, 
placed both his hands to his side, and with a low but 
terrible cry of pain, fell heavily to the floor. 

Ruth flew to the bell, and in a moment the three women 
of the house were bending panic-stricken over Blacklock's 
prostrate body. His eyes were closed, his face was grey 
and contracted, and his hands were clenched as if he had 
fallen in a spasm of agony. Under any other circumstances 
Ruth's hospital experience might have stood her in good 
stead, but in this instance she could only look on with the 
others in palpitating helplessness. 

" Run for Dr. Broadfute, Jane ! " Mrs. Burns gasped, as 
she recovered herself; "and, Ruth, help me to lift him on 
to the couch." 

Jane had hardly left the room when the door-bell rang, 
and next moment the excited housemaid ushered in Henry 
Maitland without stopping to announce him. 

With deep, though unuttered, thankfulness, Ruth hastened 
to receive him ; his presence, impressing her, as it ever did, 
with a sense of quiet strength and resource, seemed to at 
once lift a load of responsibility from her. Gently he drew 
the ladies aside, and raising Blacklock in his arms, laid him 
on the sofa, and began to apply the restoratives which he 
had asked for immediately he had been told of the mishap. 
He had not been taken by surprise, for, from his own know- 
ledge and conversations with the doctor, he had feared that 
Blacklock could only by a miracle escape the terrible heart 
disorders that generally follow in the wake of rheumatic 
fever. 
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Anxiously he loosened the patient's clothes and was 
about to place his hand on the heart, when he laid bare the 
medallion that hung round Blacklock's neck. Instantly 
he perceived he had discovered something that his 
delicacy told him should be passed by as if unnoticed, 
and with a swift movement he hid the keepsake from 
view. But he had not been quick enough for Mrs. 
Burns. 

" Why, I never ! " cried the innocent old lady, elevating 
her hands and eyebrows ; " if that isn't my brother George's 
medal ! To be sure it is. I'd know it among a thousand." 
And taking hold of the ribbon, she pulled the dingy old 
piece of metal from its hiding-place. 

" Yes, the very same, I declare ! " she continued, with 
undiminished astonishment. "I remember that nick on 
the edge of it perfectly. Well, I never ! " 

Buth's face had grown crimson ; she would have snatched 
eagerly at any excuse for leaving the room. As there was 
none, she bent closer to the work of assisting Maitland, the 
better to hide her burning cheeks. 

"It must be every bit of thirty years since I got that 
medal from my poor George. But how did I come to part 
with itl" Mrs. Burns resumed musingly, with a puzzled 
shaking of the head. 

Ruth's apprehension increased. She knew what was 
coming, for Mrs, Burns' memory never deceived her for 
long. 

" Why, to be sure, I remember now," she exclaimed, with 
a sudden relaxing of the puckered brow ; " I gave it to you, 
Ruth, when you were a wee tot of a girL But how \ — how 
did it come to " — She was speaking slowly, apparently lost 
in questioning wonder, when Ruth burst in upon her 
soliloquy. 
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"Oh, auntie, I gave it to Mr. Blacklock when we were 
boy and girl," said Euth quietly, raising her head and 
despite her blushes making a brave attempt to look com- 
posed. "It's a long, long time since. But please do not 
say anything more about it just now." 

The earnestness of her entreaty impressed even the guile- 
less Mrs. Burns, who straightway ceased her questionings, 
but with the resolve to hear all the whys and wherefores at 
the earliest opportunity. With this she left the room to 
receive the doctor, whose arrival the domestic had that 
moment breathlessly announced. 

" Pardon me for causing you so much pain," said Maitland 
in a low voice, when he was alone with Kuth. " I am very, 
very sorry ; " and the distress in his face bore out the truth 
of his words. 

"Don't think of it. I really did not mind. It is 
nothing to me — nothing now," Euth replied hurriedly, 
without raising her eyes. 

Maitland looked keenly at her ; the light of a new idea 
seemed to have illuminated his face ; and he was about to 
speak, when the doctor and Mrs. Burns entered. 

Oppressed with shame and confusion, Euth escaped to her 
own room. But she could not remain there. Her head 
ached unbearably, every pulse throbbed violently, she felt 
as if she could not breathe indoors. Putting on a storm 
hat and flinging a cloak round her shoulders, she hastened 
from the house to walk off the excitement and battle in the 
cool, free air with the old problem that had now presented 
itself in this new form. 

She walked swiftly on, with her hands tenaciously grasp- 
ing the cloak, her head lowered and her eyes fixed on the 
ground. She was thinking as she had never thought before. 
Up and down, to and fro, hither and thither, danced her 
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thoughts in tumultuous disorder; and it was only when 
she had begun to feel exhaustion creeping over her that 
they commenced to range themselves in anything like 
intelligible sequence. 

She could deny it to herself no longer; her heart had 
found a new master. The unquestioning love of girlhood 
had died; indeed, had she been able to read her inmost 
heart aright she would have known that it had begun to 
wither at the first conviction of the unworthiness of its 
object. 

For many years she had cherished, not her lover, but 
her own ideal of him; and bit by bit the foundations of 
her trust and respect had been sapped — a process almost 
unknown to herself ; till Blacklock's final desertion of wife 
and duty, the crowning evidence of his instability of char- 
acter, had shattered the last remnant of her faith. During 
the years of his absence she had clung to the memory of 
her love as a dear possession ; yet only as a memory. The 
reality, though she knew it not, had gone for ever ; and it 
was only Blacklock's return that had wholly revealed the 
change to her. 

All the virtues with which she had invested her hero 
she had found in truth in another, and where her respect 
and admiration had gone her love had followed. She felt 
she loved Henry Maitland, not with a girl's passionate, all- 
absorbing, half-selfish love, but with the strong, deep, silent 
love of womanhood — none the less strong and deep because 
it looked for nothing in return. 

Before Euth reached home again she had fully resolved 
upon her line of conduct. In fact, she was aware that there 
was only one course open to an honourable and self-respect- 
ing woman. In the event of further advances from Black- 
lock she must gently but firmly convince him that their 



